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PREFACE 


ON  the  22,d  of  August,  1843,  royal  sanction 
was  given  to  tlie  Theatre  Regulatioo  Bill, 
dftpriring  the  two  patent  theatres  —  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  —  of  the  monopoly  they  had 
possessed,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  of  playing 
Shakespeare  and  the  national  drama,  and  extend- 
ing the  prlrilege  to  the  minor,  or  independent, 
theatres  which  had  sprung  up  and  multiplied  iu 
London  in  spite  of  the  "inviolahle  rights"  of 
the  patentees.  The  monopoly  had  heen  bolBtered 
uphyspeeidllegislation,  rerirab  of  vagrant  acts, 
chicanery,  and  evasions  of  every  sort,  in  the  face 
of  a  growing  public  demand  for  aa  unrestricted 
stage  for  the  regular  drama.  The  subject  of  this 
volume  is  the  story  'of  the  long  struggle  to  free 
London  of  the  theatrical  monopoly,  a  struggle 
which  began  almost  within  the  lifetime  of  the 
second  Charles  himself,  and  culminated  in  the 
parliamentary  act  of  1843. 
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From  the  necessities  of  the  casCj  I  hare  gone 
to  the  aourcea  fox  my  materials.  The  most  va]u- 
ahle  of  these  have  been  the  theatrical  columns 
of  the  LondoD  newapapera  and  magazines  con- 
taining playbills,  stage  criticisms,  police  court 
records,  and  correspondence ;  memoirs,  dianea, 
biagrapbies,  a.Dd  letters ;  copies  a£  documents  in 
the  Lord  Chatnberlain'a  office,  of  theatrical  pat- 
euts  and  licenses,  of  proceedings  in  Parliament, 
King's  ^eacb,  and  Privy  Council;  pamphlets 
relating  to  the  stage,  contracts  between  mana- 
gers and  actors,  petitioos  to  King  and  Farlia- 
luent,  minutes  of  meetings,  reports  of  commits 
tees,  etc.,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  this  research  among  the  sources, 
naturally,  much  new  material  has  been  un- 
earthedt  mistakes  of  former  historians  have  been 
co'rrectecl,  aikd  new  relations  of  well-known  fa.cts 
established.  Even  when  treating  of  epochs  of 
theatrical  history  perfectly  fSimiliar  to  the  stu- 
dent of  the  drama,  it  has  been  my  aim  to  throw 
more  light  on  the  field,  and  to  bring  into  promi- 
nence  the  main  significance  of  the  events.  For 
example,  in  the  first  chapter,  the  Union  of  1682, 
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Betterton's  revolt^  the  rise  of  Vanbrugh'a  Opera 
House,  the  ejectmeat  of  Christoplier  Kicli  from 
JDrurj  Lane  Theatre,  and  Steele's  cooteat  "with 
the  Crown  over  hia  patent,  have  not  only  had 
adilittonal  materials  gatheretl  to  them,  but  th&y 
hav$  all  been  interpreted  in  relation  to  the  luean- 
ing  of  monopolistic  rights  and  crown  prerogative 
over  theatrical  a.muaemeDts. 

Again,  to  single  out  a  few  piominent  topics 
at  random,  the  revolts  of  the  actora  from  the  pat- 
ent theatres  in  1733  and  1743  have  been  placed 
in  the  light  of  new  evidence ;  the  relation  of 
Heury  Fielding  to  the  other  causes  which  brought 
about  tha  Licensing' Act  of  1737  haa  been  given 
a  coherent  place  in  the  political  and  theatrical 
events  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  atory  of 
John  Palmer's  Royalty  Theatre  has  been  given 
a  logical  connection  in  the  struggle  for  a  free 
stage  in  London;  the  so-calkd  "  O.  P."  riots  of 
1809  have  been  CTEamined  with  a  view  to  their 
real  meaning  in  the  struggle ;  the  development 
of  that  dramatic  hybrid,  known  as  "burletta," 
has  been  traced  from  Its  innocent  beginning  to 
its  final  importance  as  a  monopoly  breaker. 
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Among  tb&  more  general  topics  of  iDterest  to 
the  student  of  Englisb  dramatic  history  may  be 
mentioned  the  account  of  the  warfare  of  en- 
croachments betw«ea  the  summer  and  ninter 
theatres,  and  the  imiiortance  of  the  English 
opera  in  thia  contest ;  the  attempts  to  establish 
a  third  theatre  m  London  under  the  protection 
of  Govermuent;  the  apirited  struggle  between 
the  majorB  and  minors  (i,  e.  patent  and  inde- 
pendent theatres)  ;  the  parts  played  by  dramatic 
authors  and  aotora  against  the  monopoly ;  the 
various  rohs  taken  hy  the  different  Lord  Cham- 
berlaina ;  and  the  6nal  downfall  af  the  patent 
houses  as  the  combined  result  oi  alt  the  influ~ 
encea  waged  against  them  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. 

In  every  instance,  I  believe,  where  the  source 
of  my  authority  for  statenientB  of  fact  13  not 
apparent  from  the  context,  a  foojnote  reference 
will  be  found.  For  the  convenience  of  scholars 
desiring  further  knowledge  of  the  subject  than 
would  be  poBBtble  to  present  in  a  volume  of  lim- 
ited size,  I  have  collected  these  references  in 
an  Appendix.    I  have  in  my  possession  copies  of 
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many  vi  the  original  documenta  used  m  this 
investigation,  &nd  these  may  be  published  in 
a  separate  volume,  should  it  appear  advisable,  at 
some  future  time.  While  I  have  included  Wynd- 
ham's  "  Anoala  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre"  in 
my  bihliography,  I  have  not  examined  it,  being 
unable  to  secure  a  copy  before  the  present  work 
was  in  press. 

Relative  to  the  ludex,  it  haa  been  my  object  to 
fumisli  as  complete  analysis  as  possible  for  the 
more  important  linea  of  iuvestigationt  and  to  give 
perspective,  so  to  speak,  to  the  various  topics  com- 
prising the  work.  I£  I  have  succeeded  in  this,  a 
mere  glance  at  this  part  of  the  book  shoidd  serve 
to  reveal  the  comparative  importance  to  the  sub- 
ject o£  the  varioas  titles  therein  contained.  This 
method,  it  would  3cem,  is  better  calculated  to 
gnide  the  reader  to  the  real  contents  of  the  book 
than  a  senseless  repetition  of  the  pages  which 
happen  to  contain  proper  names.  It  should  not 
be  aurprising,  therefore,  if  Charles  II,  though 
appearing  scores  of  times  in  the  pages  of  the 
book,  should  be  mentioned  in  the  Indeit  only 
in  relation  to  aome  act  of  importance  connected 
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with  his  name.  On  the  otlier  hajid,  the  monopoly 
which  he  created,  farming  one  of  the  main  in- 
terests of  the  investigation,  ehould  be  found 
exhauatively  analyzed.  For  similar  reasons,  the 
titles  of  farces,  operas,  etc.,  which  bear  but 
slightly  on  the  larger  features  of  the  subject 
}Lave  been  omitted  from  the  Index. 

In  the  way  of  acknowledgments,  my  6in<ierd 
thanks  are  due  the  entire  staff  of  the  Yale  tjni- 
Teralty  Library ;  to  Professor  Henry  A.  Beers, 
who  read  and  criticised  the  first  draft  of  the 
manusorlpt ;  to  Professors  W.  L.  Cross  and 
W.  L.  Phelpa,  both  of  whom  read  and  criticised 
portions  of  the  hook  in  manuscript;  to  Mr.  An- 
drew Keogh,  whose  expert  knowledge  of  biblio- 
graphical materials  saved  me  many  honrs  of 
labor ;  to  Professor  George  P.  Baker,  who  read 
critically  the  entire  manuscript ;  and  to  Professor 
Thomas  R-  Loungbury,  who  first  aroused,  ray 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  Las  been  my  constant 
adviser  and  sympathetio  critic  during  the  prog- 
ress of  tlie  work. 

Watson  NrcHOLSoif. 

Septembar  7,  1906. 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTORT 

THE    THEORT     ASD     PRACTICE    OF    TBEATRICAl 

MONOPOLY    DUBIHG    THE    FIRST    HALF   CKN- 

TDKY   OF   THE   FATENT   TflEATKES 

OF  all  th«  follies  committed  by  Charles  II, 
after  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his 
father,  *'  of  glorious  memorji"  noae  seemed 
more  innocent  than  the  creation  of  the  monopoly 
over  the  acted,  national  drama  in  London  and 
Westminster*  And  none,  probably,  was  of  more 
far-reaching  consequences,  either  a^  to  the  diffi- 
culties involved,  or  the  duration  of  the  contro- 
¥ersiea  arising  out  o£  the  simple,  irresponsilile 
act  of  the  King^,  when,  on  August  21,  1660,  ho 
granted  his  letters  patent  to  Thomas  Killigrew 
and  Sir  William  Davenant,  making  them  the 
aole  guardians  of  theatrical  amusements  in  the 
metropolis.  For  the  monopoly  thus  created  lasted 
until  tiear  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centnry; 
and  the  train  of  strifes  which  it  entailed  gathered 
in  size  and  momentum  to  the  end  of  the  long 
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struggle  waged  agaiust  it.  Tbe  causes  a,lleged 
by  King  Chailes  for  fhis  particular  act  form 
not  otjiy  a  humorous  eoBmientary  in  themselves, 
—  wien  we  recall  the  character  o£  the  lirilliant 
dramas  written  for  the  delectation  o£  the  Merrie 
Monarch  and  liis  Court, — bnt  thej  alao,  iniid- 
vertently  aa  it  were,  cootaiu  the  fiilcruia  on 
which,  later,  the  opponents  to  the  monopoly  op- 
erated to  ou»t  all  patent  rights  connected  with 
the  London  theatres.  In  the  preamble  to  the 
grant  to  Killigrew  and  Durenant  appears  the 
ostensible  raison  d'etre  o!  the  theatrical  mono- 
poly created  by  Charles.  "  Whereas  wee  are 
given  to  understand,"  so  runs  the  document, 
"that  certain  persona  in  and  about  our  City  of 
London,  or  the  auburba  thereof,  doe  frequently 
assemble  for  the  performing  and  acting  of  Playes 
&nd  Enterludes  for  reevards,  to  which  divera  of 
our  subjecta  doe  for  their  eotevtaiatuept  resort, 
which  said  Playes,  aa  wee  are  informed,  doecon- 
UiiuB  much  matter  of  prophaaation  and  S'Cari'il- 
ity,  SOB  that  Buch  kinds  of  entertainment,  which, 
if  well  managed,  might  serve  as  morall  instruc- 
tions in  humane  life,  as  the  same  are  now  used 
doe  for  the  most  part  tende  to  the  debauchinge 
of  the  manners  of  such  as  are  present  at  them, 
and  are  very  scandalous  and  ofEensive  to  all  piuua 
and  well-disposed  persons." 

It  is  of  little  import  to  the  later  history  o£  the 
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London  stage,  that  the  real  reason  why  Killi- 
grew  was  givea  auch  great  privileges  waa  tliat  lie 
was  "  our  trusty  and  well-beloved,  .  .  .  one  of 
tlie  Groomea  of  oup  Bed-chamber,"  or  that  Sir 
William  Davenant  was  iacluded  in  the  g^ant  be- 
cause he  had  been  a  stanch  supporter  of  Charles 
I;  the  essential  facts  are  the  monopoly  itself, 
aad  tba  purposes  foe  which  it  was  created,  as 
recorded  in  the  preamble  juat  quoted.  For  al- 
though the  separate  patents  iasned  to  Killigrew 
and  Davenant  on  the  I5th  of  January  and  26th 
of  April,  16G2,  respectively,  did  not  contain  the 
references  to  "  morall  iustiuctions  in  humane 
life,"  neverthelesa,  the  giant  of  1660  has  ever 
been  looked  upon  n.s  the  origin  of  the  theatrical 
monopoly,  and.  its  enemies  constantly  made  use 
of  it  in  after  days  as  a  weapon  against  the  thing 
they  would  destroy. 

But  the  atopy  of  the  struggle  against  the  the- 
atrical monopoly  in  London,  to  be  understood, 
must  be  followed  in  the  order  of  its  progress. 
And,  although  the  opposition  to  the  monopoly 
began  almost  within  the  second  Charles's  own 
lifetime,  it  should  be  pointed  out  at  once  that  for 
the  first  fifty  years  of  the  biatory  of  the  Patent 
Theatres  (the  two  built  by  Killigrew  and  Dave- 
nant, and  designated  as  Drary  Lane  and  Covent 
Gra.rden),  there  was  no  concerted  action  againat 
the  monopoly,  as  such  ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether 


many  oonoemed  themselves  about  theatrical 
pFivileg'ea  at  that  time.  So  long  as  the  theatre- 
^m  going  public  were  supplied  with  sHfRcient  en- 
H  tertainment  in  kind  and  quantity,  they  cared 
H  little,  and  knew  less,  about  the  pnnciple  on  which 
"  that  outer tai anient  was  founded.  Furtliermore, 
I  private)  speculation  (as  underatood  to-day)  in 
^P  theatricals  waa  a  thing-  unknown  in  the  period  of 
'  the  Restoration,  and  this  was  a  strong  negative 
^  factor  calculated  to  support  the  mouopol  j.  How- 
^1  ever,  the  practical  operation  of  the  monopoly,  as. 
^M  created  by  Charles,  had  its  obstacles  to  contend 
^^  withj  and  these  are  as  truly  episodes  in  the  strug- 
gle for  a  free  stage  in  London,  as  if  they  had 
been  consciously  aimed  at  the  monopoly  itself. 

*It  19  my  purpose  in  this  chapter  to  pass  over  in 
review  those  incidents  in  tlie  first  fifty  years  of 
the  Patent  Theatres,  which  tended  to  weaken  the 
K  monopoly  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  later, 
cotiaeious  attacks  upon  it. 

Killigi-ew's  company  of  actors  at  Drary  Laue 
were  taken  under  the  fostering  car©  of  Charles 
himself,  while  the  Duke  of  York  acted  as  patron 
to  Davenaut's  theatre.  Both  the  King  and  hia 
brother  exercised  an  active  Jntercst  iu  the  wel- 
fare of  their  respective  "aerrants,"  and,  toaTttid 
friction  between  the  two  theatres,  the  patents 
themselTes  provided  that  the  manager  of  neither 
company  should  be  permitted  to  receive  actors 
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from  the  other  house.  To  iusure  further  tka 
amicahle  relations  hetween  the  tWQ  theatrest 
Gibber  tella  us  in  his  "Apology,"  that  "no  play 
a«;ted  at  one  house,  should  ever  be  attempted  at 
the  other;  '  to  accomplish  which,  the  plays  of 
the  old  dramatists,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  etc., 
were  divided  between  the  two  coiupanies.  Under 
Buch  favoring  conditions,  both  theatres  prospered 
for  some  years  on  equal  terms.  But  as  soon  as 
the  stock  plays  were  exhausted,  this  parity  was 
broken,  the  public  showing  its  preference  for 
the  King's  company,  which  included  the  veteran 
actors  Hart  and  Mohun,  Lacy,  Eynaston,  and 
many  others.  To  counteract  the  disadvantage  in 
which  he  foand  himself,  Davenant  had  reoquTse 
to  music  and  dancing,  expensive  scenes,  ma- 
chiues,  and  spectacles ;  but  s.s  soon  as  the  novfiilty 
of  these  attractions  wore  o£F^  he  was  left  in  the 
same  situation  as  before. 

Over  at  the  King's  theatre,  too,  a  reaction 
was  going  on :  the  two  greatest  actors  there, 
Hart  and  Mohun,  were  growing  too  old  to  re- 
main longer  on  the  stage,  and  their  exits  were 
siire  to  leave  the  Drury  Laue  Theatre  in  a  crip- 
pled state.  The  success  of  both  companies  being 
thus  decidedly  on  the  wane,  to  save  them,  the 
King,  by  suggestion  or  command,  caused  them 
to  he  merged  into  one  in  1682,  Every  precau- 
tion taken  in  1660  to  avoid  a  destructive  compe- 
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tition  bad  proved  of  little  avail  in  the  face  of 
human  nature  and  practical  affairs.  Kelative  to 
the  situation  as  thus  brought  about,  Cibberi 
with  hia  usual  critical  acumen,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing Bummary  conclusion.  It  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  argument  used  the  next  century  for 
a  free  stage,  but  it  is  none  the  less  applicable  to 
the  conditions  in  1G82.  He  says :  "  I  know  that 
it  is  the  common  Opinion,  That  the  more  Play- 
houses, the  ntore  Emulation :  I  grant  it ;  but 
what  has  this  Emulation  ended  in?  Why,  a 
daily  Contention  which  shall  soonest  surfeit  you 
with  the  beat  Plays;  so  that  when  what  ovrfht 
to  please,  can  no  longer  please,  your  Appetite, 
i?  again  to  he  raised  by  such  monstroue  Pre- 
sentations, as  dishonour  the  Taste  of  a  ci^iliz'd 
People.  If,  indeed,  to  our  several  Theatres  ws 
could  raise  a  proportionable  Number  of  goad 
Authors,  to  give  them  all  different  Employment, 
then,  perhaps,  the  Publick  might  profit  from 
their  Emulation :  But  while  good  Writers  are  so 
scarce,  and  undaunted  Criticka  so  plenty,  I  am 
afraid  a  good  Play  and  a.  blazing  Star,  will  be 
equal  Rarities." 

The  union  of  1682  is  the  real  beginning  of  the 
theatrical  monopoly  in  practice ;  for  although 
it  had  existed  in  fact  before,  it  was  not  until 
the  patents  were  in  one  hand  that  the  eTil  ef- 
fects of  the  monopoly  could  appear.   Then,  for 
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the  first  time,  the  patentees  might  impoae  tteir 
own  terras  on  tlie  acfcora.  But  the  combined 
companies  were  scarcely  more  succeB&ful  than 
before  tLe  utiioQ  ;  for  the  same  cauaea  whioh  led 
to  a  faIlii)g-o£f  in  the  audiencea  in  the  first  in- 
stance were  still  operative  after  1682.  To  correct 
tbe  defieit  in  the  treasury,  the  patentees  adopted 
the  foolish  policy  of  reducing  the  salaries  of  their 
leading  actors,  the  mainstays  of  the  theatre,  and 
of  shelving-  them  for  the  feeble  reaBon  of  giving 
young  aspirants  a  chance  in  the  leading  parts.' 

In  a  wild  endeavor  to  better  tbe  financial  sit- 
uation of  tbe  theatre,  shares  were  aold  to  specu- 
lators, who,  knowing  nothing  of  the  dramatic 
and  histrionic  arts,  favored  a  still  further  reduc- 
tion of  salaries.  This  step  waa  looked  upon  as 
tyrannous  by  the  aetors,  and,  led  by  Betterton, 
Mrs,  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Bracegirdle,  they  revolted 
and  laid  tb&JT  grievances  before  the  chief  officer 
of  the  King's  Household,  the  Lord  ChiUnljerlain, 
then  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  who,  in  the  worda  of 
the  old  prompter,  John  Downea,  "  Espousing  the 
Cause  of  the  Actors,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir 
liobert  Howard,  finding;  their  Complaints  Just," 
carried  the  petition  of  the  seceders  to  King 
Wniiam.' 

A  series  of  accidents  greatly  aided  the  cause 

^  Apology,  pp,  152  ff, 

'  Jolia  Dovaej,  Rosciiu  Anglieanus,  Ut  ed-,  17I>S,  p,  43. 
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o{  the  revolters.  Before  tbe  matter  could  be 
fully  investigated  by  the  King,  the  death  of 
Queen  Mary,  on  the  28th  of  December,  1G94, 
Decessitated  a  postpouement  of  action  on  the 
memorial.  Meantime,  public  opinion  gathered 
on  the  aide  of  the  actora,  so  that,  early  ia  1C95, 
when  BettertoQ  and  htB  ioolleargues  eeL'ured.  an 
audience  of  his  Majesty,  it  was  not  difBcult  to 
convince  him  of  the  justii^e  of  their  complaint. 
The  legal  questions  involved  were  submitted  to 
the  King's  lawyers,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
"that  no  patent  for  acting  plays  given  by  one 
Prince  conld  prevent  a  succeeding  one  from 
granting  a  similar  privilege  to  those  with  whom 
he  could  tmat  it."  '  Thereupon,  King  William 
iLuthorized  a  license  to  be  issued  to  Eetterton 
a.nd  a  select  number  of  actors  to  erect  a  theatre 
and  establtsh  a  company  independent  of  the  pa- 
tentees. A  subscription  was  immediately  filled, 
a  theatre  was  constructed  out  of  Gibbon's  Tenuis 
Court,  and,  from  its  location,  named  the  "New 
Theatre  in  Lincoln's  -  Inn  -  Fields,"  ^  Another 
circumstance  favorablo  to  the  revolters  was  the 
etilistment  of  Congrevs  to  the  TEnhire,  who 
brought  with  him  his  new  play.  Love  for  l/ove, 
with  which  the  new  house  was  opened  on  the  last 

*  CiTilieT,  Apology,  p.  1&7. 

'  Thna  Downes ;  but  Tlu  Daily  Coarant  (e.  g.  DacBiabBr  28, 
1702)  iavAri&bly  speaks  of  this  tk&atra  as  tbe  "  New  Theatre  ia 
iiJtie-Lineoln'B-Inn-FieLdj.' ' 
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day  of  Aprils  1695^  and  which  proTed  ao  Buccess' 
fnl  that  "  it  took  13  Days  aucceasively."  Downea 
foists  to  state^  however,  that  Love  Jbr  Lorce 
liad  been  written  for  the  patent  house,  an^  that 
on  the  secession  of  the  le&ding  actors,  for  whom 
the  chief  characters  had  been  written,  Congreve 
had  no  choice,  thus  causing  a  double  blow  to  the 
patentees. 

The  revolt  of  1694-95  forms  the  first  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  resistance  to  the  theatri- 
cal monopoly  created  by  Charles  II.  What  the 
ultimate  effect  of  this  revolt  migbt  have  been 
on  the  monopoly,  had  the  success  of  Betterton'a 
company,  which  atartad  out  so  auspioEously,  con- 
tinued indefinitely,  is  a  question  which  belongs 
to  the  domain  of  unprofitable  conjecture.  The 
facta  are  that  Betterton  was  too  old  to  manage 
a.  theatre  with  vigor ;  democracy  waa  rampaiit 
among  his  performers ;  and  to  hasten  the  dis- 
integrating influences  already  at  work,  Betterton 
fell  a  victim  to  the  public  demand  for  novelty, 
and  iraported^at  enormous  expense,  dancers  and 
singers  decked  out  In  French  furbelowa.  It  is 
no  surprise,  therefore,  to  read  that  the  patent 
house  soon  led  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  that  within  fire  or  six  years  after  the  revolt, 
"...  the  pe&cigful  tAttle  of  the  town 
Is  how  to  join  both  bouses  into  odb."  ' 

'  Froli^iie  to  The  Unht^pi/  Peaiterii. 
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At  tliU  juDcture  in  the  declining  state  of  the 
new  eompany,  Sir  John  Vanlirugh  came  forward 
and  offered  to  relieve  Betterton  from  bis  diffi- 
culties. Vanbrugh  had  but  recently  completed 
hia  fine,  new  Opera  House  in  the  Haymarktit, 
and  had  opened  it  with  an  Italian  troupe  on  the 
9th  of  April,  1705.  But  the  foreignera  proved 
a  failure,  and  eo  for  both  Vanbrugh  and  Better- 
ton  it  was  an  opportune  time  to  tFra^tisfer  tbe 
Li  dcoId's-Iuq- Fields  actors  and  lioeof^e  t«  the 
Opera  House  in  the  Hayiuatket.  The  building, 
however,  waa  too  large  for  the  regular  drama, 
and  within  a  year  from  the  opeiiitig,  Vanbrugh 
abdicated  t  leaving  hia  actors  to  manage  for  them^ 
Helves.  During  the  following  sumnier  (1706), 
Vanlbrugh  succeeded  in  unloading  his  theatrical 
burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  one  Owen  Swiney, 
who,  in  all  probability,  was  acting  merely  as  the 
agentof  Christopher  Kieh.  Rich  had  purchased 
the  theatrical  patents  from  the  Davenant  heirs 
in  1690,  and  this  clandestine  move,  as  proved 
by  events,  was  for  the  purpose  of  once  more 
securing  single  control  of  tho  two  companie:9. 
Wilks,  Johnson,  Mills,  and  Mrs  Oldfleld  were 
permitted  to  join  the  company  at  the  Opera 
House,  though  to  outward  appearanees  their 
abandonment  of  Drury  Lane  looked  Hke  a  revolt. 
Foreseeing  the  trend  of  circumstances,  Rich 
availed  hiuiBelf  of  the  situation,  and,  to  all  iu- 
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tents  and  purposes,  tlie  dramatic  companiea  were 
again  imitedatthia  timG(October,170ti),  though 
the  fact  was  not  generally  known  until  1708, 
when  the  actors,  iu  despair,  left  the  big  house 
in  the  Haymarket  and  returned  to  Drury  Lane. 
It  was  at  tbis  time  that  the  armngenicnt  -was 
made  between  the  managers,  whereby  the  Opera 
House  waa  to  be  appropriated  exclusively  to 
Italian  opera,  the  patent  house  to  waire  &U 
claims  to  that  species  of  entertainment. 

By  the  union  of  1708  theatrical  mana^ment 
in  London  was  biought  back  to  the  situation  of 
1682,  and,  as  then,  the  monopoly  was  once  mora 
complete.  Betterton's  revolt  waa  a  failure,  due 
to  the  inherent  weaknesses  of  the  management, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  tact  and  pertinacity 
of  Rich,  on  the  other.  One  victory,  however,  of 
iaestimabla  value  bad  been  won  againat  the  prin- 
ciple of  exclusive  privilege  in  theatrical  manage- 
meDt^  namely,  that  a  tyrannical  exercise  of  that 
privilege  might  be  auccessfully  Tesigted,  And 
this  position  wa3  supported  by  the  legal  sanction 
of  the  King'a  counselors,  a  precedent  better  un- 
derstood and  used  in  later  conflicts  than  could 
hare  been  foreseen  in  1694. 

It  was  an  overweening  confidence  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  his  monopoly  that  had  led  Kich  to  op- 
press hU  actors  in  1694  ;  and  now,  with  supreme 
power  once  more  in  bia  hands  (far  the  original 
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patents  were  presumably  still  in  his  po&&cssion), 
he  began  to  assume  his  old-time  arrogance. 
Once  more  he  arbitraiily  reduced  the  salaries  of 
his  playtirs,  and  once  more  the;  appealed  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  for  redress,  with  the  result 
that  Rich  was  commanded  to  pay  his  actoi-a  in 
full.  This  he  stubbornly  refuaed  to  do.  Queen 
Anne  at  once  issaed  a  silencing  mandate  (June 
6,  1709J,  and  ordered  the  Driiry  Lane  Theatre 
closed  until  further  instructions.  The  unpaid 
actors  again  resorted  to  the  Opera  House  and 
reengaged  with  Swiney,  who,  it  seems,  after  all, 
had  not  played  into  Eicli's  hands.  Just  what 
factors  were  at  work  in  the  present  cas-e  different 
from  thosa  which  elicited  King  William's  inter- 
ference in  1094-95,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  in- 
quire into  here.  There  can  be  little  donht  that 
the  declining  state  of  theatrical  representations 
was  Sufficient  cause  for  the  crown  to  bting  pub- 
lic amuaements  oQCe  more  within  the  jarisdicdoa 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  And  it  is  quite  as  cer- 
tain that  political  influences  coiiperated  to  work 
Rich's  downfall.  A  short  time  before  the  troubles 
of  1709,  Captain  Brett  had  been  a  shareholder  in 
the  patent ;  but  Rich's  penchant  for  sole  power 
soon  forced  him  out  of  the  management.  Brett's 
political  influence  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  closing  the  patent  house.  But  the  essen- 
tial thing  ia  that  Queen  Anne  did  not  hesitate 
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to  silence  the  patents  isBued  by  Charles  II,  and 
that  the  restriction  was  not  removed  during  her 
lifetime.  The  patents  were  culJ  and  void  from 
June  6, 1T09,  until  after  tlie  accession  of  George 
I  in  1714,  when  John  Rich,  son  of  Christoph&r, 
•wa.s  permitted  to  open  Lis  new  LincolnVInu- 
Fielda  Theatre  under  one  of  them. 

Closely  associated  with  the  affair  which  led  to 
the  closiag  of  the  pateiit  theatre  there  is  an  epi- 
sode of  peculiar  interest.  It  is  to  be  found  in  a 
report  made  to  Queen  Anne  by  her  attorney  and 
aolicitor-general,  in  purauance  to  an  Order  in 
Council  of  February  18,  1709,  to  inquire  into 
the  difficulties  at  the  patent  theatre.  Tlie  report 
itself  hears  date  of  November  8,  1711.  It  con- 
tains Rich's  excuse  for  not  obeying  the  Cham- 
berlain's order  to  pay  the  antors,  viz.,  "because 
that  officer's  name  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
patent;  but  thiit  he  readily  as^&nted  to  her  Ma^ 
jeaty's  pleaeura  in  shutting  up  the  hoiis&,  and  had 
not  since  acted."  The  report  further  informs 
us  that  Rich  contiQued  in  the  capacity  of  tenant 
at  Drnry  Lane  until  November  23,  1T09,  when 
William  Collier  (who  was  a  lawyer,  member  of 
FarLiamenl,  and  an  intriguing  politician}  came 
to  the  door  of  the  theatre  with  an  armed  band, 
"and  in  a  riotous  and  violent  manner  "broke  into 
the  theatre,  turned  out  Rich,  and  took  possession. 
So  much  for  Rich's  testimony.   Collier^  on  his 
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aide,  pTodnced  a  letter,  dated  November  19, 1709, 
containing  her  Majeaty's  pennisaiou  for  the  said 
Collier  to  perform  at  the  theatre  on  the  23d  of 
November,  aud  nlso  stating;  that  a  license  for 
him  was  in  preparation.  The  letter  further  in- 
structed Collier  "not  to  permit  Eichj  or  any 
other  pcraon  claiming  under  him,  to  interfere 
with  him  [Collier]  or  his  company."  Collier  was 
advised  that  a  patent  was  of  no  effect  unless 
supported  by  the  crown;  and  that  If  any  one 
claiming  rights  under  the  patent  o£  Charles  II 
should  submit  to  her  Majesty's  pleasure,  and 
waive  all  claims  to  the  patent,  the  Queen  would 
permit  such  an  one  to  open  the  theatre.  Now,  it 
appears  that  this  Collier  was  a  shareholder  io 
the  patent,  and,  having  made  the  reijuired  Bub- 
mission,  had  received  the  royal  sanction  to  act  on 
the  date  mentioned.* 

The  foregoing  incident  marks  the  second  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  theatrical  njoaopoly,  and 
forms  the  second  precedent  of  the  superiority  o£ 
crown  prerogative  over  patent  rights.  It  would 
be  ra.sh,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  patents 
issued  by  Charles  II,  aud  still  in  Rich'a  poSSeB- 
aioQ,  had  been  made  nugatory  by  the  silencing 
act  of  Queen  Aune^or  by  the  superseding  licensa 
issued  to  Collier.    But,  certaiulyj  the  peremptoi-y 

'  An  abstrsnt  of  tlua  onrioos  iaciilent  mmj  be  fauod  in  tha 
Dramatic  Cttaar  f  w  ISll,  coIb.  lOI-liiQ. 
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conduct  of  the  Quaen  bad  an  unsettling  effect 
on  tlieatrical  affairs  for  the  time  being, 

Wllks,  Colley  Cihber,  and  Dog^ett,  the  three 
leading  actors  at  the  patent  house  at  thla.  time 
(1709),  now  entered  iuto  an  arrangement  with 
Swinej  at  the  Opera  House  to  conduct  that  the- 
atre alternately  aa  an  English  playhouse  and 
Italian  opera.  This  aroused  Collier's  jealousy, 
who,  two  years  later,  got  Swiney  to  exchange 
theatres  with  him.  But  again  the  Opera  House 
proved  unsuccessful,  and,  in  1712,  Colliei*  re- 
turned to  Drury  Lane  and  took  the  leading 
actors  with  him.  In  the  shufBe  that  was  going 
on  continually  at  this  time,  Doggett  was  dis- 
carded, and  another  actor,  Booth,  was  taken  into 
pai'tnerahip  at  the  patent  house.  The  unfortu- 
nate Swiney,  who  had  served  as  a  hand-ball  for 
others'  games,  failed  at  Yanbrugh's  Opera  House 
and  was  forced  to  abscond  early  iti  1713.  As  for 
old  Christopher  Kicb,  "be  would  etiU.  hold  out, 
notwithatanding  hia  being  so  miserably  maim'd. 
.  .  .  He  had  no  more  regard  to  Blows,  than  a 
blind  Cock  of  the  Game;  he  might  be  beaten, 
but  would  never  yield,  the  Patent  waa  still  in  his 
possession^  and  the  Broad-Seal  to  it  visibly  as 
fresh  as  ever."  ^  But  Rich  did  not  live  to  avenge 
himself  upon  his  enemies.  He  had  bought  and 
fitted  up  the  Lin  coin 'a-Inn -Fields  Theatre  against 
1  Cibbop.  Apology,  p.  3S7. 
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the  tinte  wlien  h&  might  hope  for  bett^T  iavor 
from  the  crown.  But  be  died  a  few  weeks  before 
the  opening  o£  that  theatre  under  his  son,  Johji 
Kich,  to  whotQ  the  patents  descended  and  who 
openeid  the  new  LincolnVIno-Fields  Theatre  in 
1714,  probably  on  the  supposition  that  those 
documents  were  valid  and  that  Queen  Anne's 
silencing  mandate  ceased  with  her  death. 

One  other  circumstance,  essential  to  the  later 
development  of  our  subjectt  belongs  tothis  period. 
This  was  the  conflict  over  the  patent  granted  to 
Sir  Richard  Steele  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign 
of  George  I.  The  patent  was  for  the  lifetime  of 
Steele,  plus  three  years,  the  three  years  having 
been  included  for  the  purpose  of  giving  Steele's 
executors  time  to  settle  lila  estate.  The  names  of 
Wilts,  Cibher,  and  Booth  were  in  Steele's  patent 
which,  it  would  Ksem,  was  a  continuation  of  Col- 
lier's license,  which  in  turn  had  superseded  Rich's 
patent.  From  1714  to  1719,  theatrical  affairs 
ran  smoothly  enough.  B«t,  in  the  latter  year, 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  (then  the  Duke,  of  New-, 
casUe)  affected  to  receive  some  sort  of  umbrage 
from  Colley  Cibher,  one  of  the  shareholders  in 
Steele's  patent,  and  forbade  that  gentleman  to 
perform  at  Drury  Lane.  This  action  was  but 
the  preliminary  to  the  one  that  followed,  declar- 
ing the  patent  forfeited-  It  is  not  my  purpose  to 
enter  into  all  the  details  which  culminated  in 
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ttis  eTent  — some  of  these,  at  least,  lielong  to  the 
history  of  politics;  it  la  BufBcient  bere  to  paint 
out  those  facta  aSecting  the  theory  and  practice 
of  theatrical  monoply.  Steele  appealed  his  case 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  hut  va.s  forbidden 
by  that  official  to  write,  speak,  or  correspond 
with  him  in  any  manner  whatever.  Steele  then 
raised  the  plea  that  his  patent  was  a  freehold, 
and  had  been  so  adjudged  by  tlie  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral and  Sir  Edward  Northey,  another  eminent 
lawyer,  when  th&  document  was  passing.  The 
same  legal  authorities  are  quoted  as  favoring 
the  opinion  that  the  grants  of  Charles  II  in 
nowise  limited  succeeding  soverei^s  in  eimilaT 
matters.  In  other  word^,  Steele  maintaioed  that 
hia  patent  was  of  the  same  legal  value  as  those 
of  Kitligrew  and  Davenant,  except  as  to  time, 
the  e(|uivalent  of  which,  he  claimed,  he  might 
have  had  for  the  asking.  The  highest  legal  an- 
thoritiea  of  the  day,  F.  Pemberton,  Sir  Edward 
Northey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Parker,  are  cited  as 
supporting  the  view  that,  though  the  operation  of 
the  patents  granted  by  Charles  II  might  continue 
after  hia  death,  no  prohibition  on  acting  plays 
in  London  or  Westminster  conld  he  eft'ectual 
beyond  the  life  of  the  king  issuing  it.  But  all 
resistance  was  in  vain.  Every  argument  brought 
forward  by  Steele  in  support  of  his  patent,  as  op- 
posed to  the  original  patents  granted  by  Charlea 
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IX,  cnlj  aTnied  the  King  so  mu>c:h  the  more  in  ex- 
erei&ing  bis  prerogative,  which  he  did  on  Janu- 
ary 2S,  1719-20  in  an  order  rcvokiDg  Steele's 
patent,  atid  another  discharging  the  pcrforaiers.' 
A  review  of  Steele's  case,  together  with  Rich's 
ejectment  in  1709,  brings  out  the  very  evident 
conclusion  that,  irrespective  of  the  poUtical  jug- 
glery wbieh  characterized  the  jieriod,  the  crown 
saw  the  necessity,  and  acted  accordingly,  of 
bringing  theatrical  amuuoments  in  London  under 
the  juriadiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  As  to 
the  question  o£  patent  rights,  baaed  on  the  grants 
to  Kllllgrew  and  Davenant,  neither  King  "Wil- 
liam, Queen  Anne,  nor  George  I  hesitated  to  issue 
licenses  and  patents  regardless  of  the  action  of 
any  former  sovereign.  Even  the  patentees  them- 
selves, with  the  single  ejtception  of  Steele,  never 
once  questionad  the  crown  prerogative  in  theat- 
rical matters.  Christopher  IMch  alone  seemed  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  old  patenta,  and  while 
he  silently  obeyed  the  mandate  of  Anne  to  close 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  he  held  fast  to  hia  patents 


1  Steele  Bopporteil  his  cause  liafore  the  public  tn  a  tv«-p«ge 
■heet,  usued  twice  s  waak,  aver  the  pseudonjmi]  of  "  Sir  John 
Ed^BT.*^  Lnttir,  hiH  defcDBe  was  p-iiblisLerl  in  pamphlet  Form  an 
'''Tfars  Stat«  of  the  Case  betwean  tlic  Lord  (jhamberlain  of  His 
Mftjent^'a  UoiiBehold.,and  tlie  Govsmor  of  the  Roy^l  Co-miiaiiy 
qI  Ci>i>aedi«De,  with  the  OpinlMLS  of  F«tuliert«ii,  Nortliey,  and 
Parker,  codoermng  tha  Theatre."  Pp.  31,  London,  1720,    See 

alio  Dramalic  Censor  for  1811,  gdIh.  115  ff. 
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aod  passed  them  on  to  Kis  bod.  After  eTents 
proved  Rich  the  most  far-seeing  manager  who 
appeared  during  the  first  half-century  of  the  his" 
torj'  of  the  monopoly.  And  as  regards  that  same 
monopoly,  it  is  well  to  note  here  that  not  once 
during  the  period  thus  far  reviewed  do  we  hear 
a  single  voice  in  support  of  a  theatrical  monopoly. 
Drury  Lane  itself,  the  home  of  the  moiiojioly, 
after  the  ejection  of  Kieh^was  managed  under  a 
temporary  license  for  twenty-one  years,  which, 
expired  and  was  renewed  in  1732,  Itwaa  during 
this  period  (1711-1732)  that  Drury  Lane,  under 
the  expert  manageineTit  af  Wilke,  Cibber,  and 
Booth,  was  the  most  proepcrous.  It  was  during 
tltis  period,  too,  that  the  theatrical  situation  in 
London  was  affected  by  Hew  elements  which  led 
to  the  climax  of  1737. 


CHAPTER  II 


TUB  £ISE   01^  r£lll   llAinaA:&K£T   AND   COOPKAB'S 

BTELDa  THEATRES.    AND   THErR    BFTECaS   OH 

XHK    QUESTION    OK   PATESTI    ttlGHTS 

THE  first  half-century  of  tbe  Patent  Theatres 
in  London  conatitutes  an  epoch  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  monopoly,  characterized  by  a  lack  of 
competition  in  the  theatrical  business — outside 
that  between  the  two  houses,  of  coarse  — and  by 
an  almost  constant  exercise  of  the  crown  prerog- 
ative over  the  patentees.  The  public  were  inter- 
ested in  the  theatres  chiefly  as  means  for  their 
amusemeDt.  HoweTer,  from  aboat  1720,  a  new 
turn  is  given  to  theatricals  in  London,  a  turn 
which,  for  a  time,  threatened  to  submerge  both 
the  patent  housea,  but,  instead,  culminated  in  es- 
tabli^hino^  the  monopoly  more  firmly  than  ever 
before.  Numerona  causes  might  be  adduced  to 
explain  this  phenomenon.  Two  of  these  stand 
ont  in  strong  contrast  to  the  rest.  The  immense 
auccess  of  Clbber  and  hia  colleagues  in  manag- 
ing Drury  Lane  called  the  attention  of  shrewd 
business  men  to  the  eommercial  side  of  supply- 
ing the  public  taste  with  theatrical  norelties. 
Furthermore,  as  has  been  suggested  already,  the 
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strong  liand  of  the  ctowil  over  the  patentees,  on 
niuneroiis  occa.&ioos,  led  men  interested  in  the 
matter  to  have  a  contempt  for  tlie  patents  Usued 
bj  Chartea  II.  And,  in  the  second  place,  the 
rising  spirit  of  satire  had  an  instantaneous  eSect 
oa  tlie  atage.  There  is  no  avenue  so  inviting  to 
the  satirist  as  the  drama,  for  the  very  gossipy 
nature  of  such  performances  assures  for  them  a 
large  public.  The  development  o£  competition 
in  theatricals  and  th&  ra.piiJly  growiag  tendency 
to  satirize  political  and  eocial  foibles  reinforced 
each  other,  and  thus  increased  the  demand  for 
more  theatrea.  Within  a  decade  after  1720, 
London  boasted  half-a-dozen  theatres,  and  every 
street  had  its  theatrical  booth  where  perform- 
ancea  similar  to  those  at  the  other  theatres 
might  be  seen.'  This  new  phase  of  the  problem 
fotoed  the  patentees  to  adopt  a  fixed  policy  of 
action  against  the  "minors"  (for  so  the  inde- 
pendent theatres  were  called),  and  precipitated 
parliamentary  interference  in  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions. 

It  was  in  1720  that  &  carpenter  by  the  name 

'^  In  a  Biugle  numliDi'  of  tbc  Gruh  Slrr^  Journal  {Angvat  27, 
3730),  DO  lesB  than  fiye  theatrical  botitlu  are  advortiged.  One 
of  theaa  ajLveTluaBnieuts  rniiB  aa  follovB :  "  At  Mr.  Fenkerth- 
nuD  and  Mr.  W,  Oi&urd's  grant  Theatrical  Boott,  is  acte-d.  a 
new  DroU,  Ballad  Wat  Tyttr  and  Jack  Straw,  in  whioh  are 
|iF@s>e]ite(l  m^  Lofil  MaJoP,  {oi11.r  Mabba,  tlbd  &  gre^t  deal  til 
LoUoving,  singing  and  danoingi'' 
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of  Potter  began  the  ereotion  of  a  new  theatre  in 
the  Uaymarket.  nearly  opposite  to  the  Opera 
House  built  by  Vanbrugh.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Putter  intended  to  start  a  rival  company  to 
the  patentees ;  he  seems  to  have  built  his  new 
theatre  as  a  mere  specolaCioD,  hoping  to  let  it  for 
oc<!asionaI  dramatio  exhibitions.  It  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  exact  date  when  Potter  opened 
his  Little  TheACre  in  the  Haym&rket  (»  called 
to  distingiiish  it  from  th'O'  Opera  IIou3«1 :  bnt 
Un  first  clay-bd]  collected  by  Geoest  for  thia 
tbeatn  is  as  follows :  *'  At  the  new  Theatre  over 
agUBst  The  Operm  Hoose  in  the  Haymarket, 
December  1%  17:^^  will  be  presented  a  new 
Comedy  called  tha  Female  Fop — ^to  be  per- 
focmed  by  p«isoas,  who  oeTer  yet  appeared  in 
ffriitie."  Ch^p  operas,  hoi^eBqiies.  and  faioes 
lonnid  the  usual  programms  at  the  Uttle  Th^'l 
atn  doting  its  early  years,  and  these 

beeuue  more  and  more  pointed  and 
in  their  satiric  and  bnrlesqve  denenba, 
J'tmttopiK  a  burleeqoe  opera  in  three  acts, 
brooghk  oat  at   the  Haymarket   in  1T2^   Th*! 
next  ywv.  I'jtro'i^  or  Sintttmma  Cpv^ 
prti4iK«d  tMr^  as  wa»  ibo  tte  Befffor't  W<id~^ 
JiBiy,  aaggwtiia  of  Gay's  ^juoos  Opam  of  kh« 
JttK  bftfixb    PtohakAjt  the  moot  popular  of 
wtim  put  oa  at  the  Hayaai^t  in  1729 
Hvriotintmbo.    This  taak  London   by 
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had  a  phenomenal  run  of  ever  thirty  nights,  and 
was  discontinued  only  because  tbe  season  was  at 
an  end.'  It  swept  over  Kngland,  was  enacted, 
with  great  applause  at  the  chief  cities,  —  and  the 
suapected  political  satire  made  it  none  the  less 
popular. 

The followingacason (1730),  TomTViumbmaAa 
hiB  dihutf  and,  the  same  year,  Jiival  father 
(from  Corneille's  Death  of  AchilleB'),  Female 
Parson,  Alei-ry  Masqueraders,  and  other  firCM 
and  burlesques  of  siiuiliar  character  came  out  at 
the  Haymarket.  The  taste  of  the  theatre-going 
public  and  tbe  tendency  of  the  London  etage  in 
1730  are  indicated  hy  tbe  foregoing  list  of  plays ; 
for  although  the  Little  Theatre  may  have  been 
the  greatest  Hinuer  of  tbe  lot.  It  was  not  alone,  as 
will  soon  appear,  in  catering  to  an  ever-increasing 
depraved  public  demand  for  highly  seasoned 
dramatic  exhibitions.  In  1731,  Chetwood  took 
his  Generous  Freemason  to  the  Haymarbet 
Theatre  (it  had  been  acted  the  year  before  at 
Gates  and  Fielding's  booth),  ^  and  it  is  probable 
that  Fielding^a  Letter  Writer  was  acted  there 
the  same  year. 

The  CDnditioa  into  which  the  stage  waa  rapidly 
drifting  could  not  long  continue  without  a  crisis. 
The  climax  to  be  reached  needed  only  a  master 

'  Fos's  Wetkls  Jowital,  JiJy  5,  1720. 
«  S™&  Strrtt  Jcrimal,  Angart  27,  1730. 
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in  satire.  By  17^1,  the  necessity  for  placing  a 
cbeck  on  luibridlej  scurrility  on  tlie  stage  had 
become  evident.  It  was  during  the  summer  o£ 
that  year  that  the  thtjn  but  recently  popular  Hur- 
lothrumbo  was  placed  under  the  ban.  In  "Fog's 
Weekly  Journal"  for  August  28,  1731,  we  read 
the  signs  of  the  time  :  "  The  Players  of  the  Little 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  last  Week  printed 
their  Bilb  for  acting  a  celebrated  piece  call'd 
ffurlothrumhoy  but  were  prevented  by  certain 
CoDdtables,  who  cfiine  to  6eiz;e  them  by  Virtue 
of  a  Warrant  or  Warrants  from  the  Justices  o£ 
Weatminater  ;  so  that  this  seditious  Play  will  be 
acted  no  more,  and^  if  it  bg  true,  that  the  silly 
Character  of  Lord  Flame  is  meant  as  a  Satjrr 
upon  any  body,  it  was  prudent  to  prevent  it." 
The  following  year  a  histori-tragi-comi-ballad 
opera,  entitled  Mestauration  of  Eing  Charles 
the  Second,  or  77ie  Life  and  Death  of  Oliver 
Cromwdl,v!3t»  forbidden  to  be  atited  at  the  Hay- 
market.  But  the  limit  of  this  satiric  rage  in  the 
London  theatres  had  not  yet  ntn  its  course,  and 
before  the  sudden  reaction  of  1737  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  situation,  tending  to  hasten 
and  to  complicate  th«  solution. 

Hitherto,  the  London  theatres  had  been  eon- 
fiued  to  the  West  !End,  that  is,  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  city  proper.  In  1729,  a  ne'sv  theatre 
was  add«d  to  the  list;  and  this  business  venture 
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wasi  made  in  the  Saat  H^nd.  In  the  ^'  Coffee-House 
Morniug  Post"  of  th«  24th  of  SeptembKr,  1729, 
an  announcement  app&ared  to  the  effect  that  "a 
Gentleman  well-skilled  in  the  Management  of 
a  Theatre,  has  ohtained  Letters  Patent  to  erect 
one  in  At/life- /Street^  m  Goodman's  J^idda,  by 
Way  o£  Subscription,  and  that  the  Undertaking 
meets  with  Approbation."  On  the  SOth  of  the 
aame  month,  the  '^  Daily  Post "  informed  the 
public  tliat  "  it  appears  that  only  seven  or  eight 
Persona  have  applied  to  the  Juaticee  against 
Krecting  the  said  Theatre,  but  that  there  has 
been  no  meeting  about  it."  The  gentleman 
"well-skilled"  was  Thomas  Odell;  but  if  his 
"  undertaking  "  met  with  "approbation  "  at  the 
time  of  the  advertiaement  in  the  "Morning  Post," 
there  must  have  been  a  violent  reversal  of  pub- 
lic opinion  witliin  a  few  weeks,  for,  "on  Tuesday 
Night  laat  [October  7,  1729],"  reports  "Fog's 
Weekly  Journal"  for  October  11,  1729,  "tbe 
Juatices  of  the  Peace,  Gentlemen,  and  principal 
Inhabitaats  in  Goodman's  Fields,  and  Places  ad- 
jacent, had  a  General  Meeting  at  the  Hoop  and 
Grapes  in  the  Minories,  to  concert  Measures  to 
put  a  Stop  to  the  further  Progress  of  the  New 
Tlieati'e,  intended  to  be  erected  in  Ayliffe-Street." 
This  protest  hears,  the  signatures  of  "  Sam.  Cow- 
per  and  Sam  Sadleir,  clerks  to  the  Justices  for 
the  Tower  Division."    Their  opposition  to  the 
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proposed  new  tlieatre  was  based  on  tbe  pounds 
that,  being  "  so  near  several  publlck  Ofdces,  and 
tte  Thamesy  where  so  mucli  Businesa  is  negoti- 
ated, and  carried  on  for  tlie  support  of  Trade 
and  Navigation,  will  draw  away  Tradesmen's  Ser- 
vanta  and  otLers  from  their  lawful  Callings,  and 
corrupt  their  Manners,  and  also  occasion  g^reat 
numbers  of  loose,  idle  and  disorderly  Persona, 
as  Street-fiobbers  and  Common  Night- Walkers, 
80  to  infest  the  Streets,  that  it  will  be  very  dan- 
gerous for  bis  Majoatj's  Subjects  to  pass  the 
same." ' 

In  a  similar  strain,  the  Lord  Mayor  was  ap- 
pealed to,  to  suppress  the  Goodman's  Fields 
playhouse,  for,  it  was  apprehended,  the  coat  of 
that  theatre  to  the  kingdom  would  be  found  to  be 
"a  great  deal  above  Three  Huwlred  Tko'usand 
Pounds  a  year  by  the  loss  ...  in  the  work  and 
labour  of  the  Artificers  and  other  Spectators 
that  fill  it."=  From  tbe  pulpit  Arthur  Bedford, 
chaplain  to  Hoxton  Hospital,  and  preacher  of 


1  Gaaettt  tm  Ootolier  14,  lT2fl.  Appaadad  to  Arthur  Bedf ard's 
"A  Sermpn  Praacliiid  ia  the  Pcuiab  Ojiircli  uf  St.  Butulph's 

in  the  City  of  Londnn,  NoT*mbor  JiO,  1720." 

*  From  a  l«ttei  by  a  eitiiBQ  to  Sir   Rieliard  Brocaa,  Lord 

Major  of  LoDtlon,  17S0,  referred  to  ia  "  Ad  Extract  from  n 
MS.  by  Oldfs,"  and  oommeDtad  on  in  a  inarinnal  notu  to  an 
original    (170S)    copy    of    Du^lieB'a  Riitim    Anijlicaniis.    Sda 

Joaeph  Knight's  Preface  (sixiii)  t«  Ilia  facsimile  reprint  of 
Doonea's  liouk. 
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afternoon  Sunday  sermons  at  St.  Biitolph'a,  Aid- 
gate,  hurled  his  InTGctlTes  against  Odell's  pro- 
ject. The  charges  "brouglit  by  Bedford  against 
the  stage  remind  one  of  the  upbraiding?  of  the 
Puritans  a  century  before.  He  accused  the  dra- 
matists and  the  theatres  of  profaning  the  name 
of  God ;  of  inei  ting  duels  and  murders ;  of  in- 
ducing idleness  among  the  youth  by  alluTing' 
them  away  from  their  work  "  again  and  again ; " 
of  fostering  adultery  and  whoredom ; '  of  paving 
the  road  to  thievery  and  outlawry  (a  thrust  at 
the  Beggar's  Opera) ;  and  of  breeding  a  con- 
tempt for  all  religion, 

Odell  does  not  aeeni  to  have  been  deterred  by 
these  railings;  for  all  authorities  agree  that  he 
completed  hia  theatre,  gathered  a  company  of 
actors,  and  began  theatrical  performances.  The 
exact  date  of  the  opening,  however,  Is  uncertain. 
Theni  IB  every  indication  that  the  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatre  was  extremely  auecessful  from 
the  outset;  so  much  so,  iude'Sd,  that  the  clamor 
agaiuat  it  was  greater  after  it  opened  than  before. 
The  evils  app>'eb€iDded  before  the  erection  of  th>e 
theatre  s^em^ed  to  have  multiplied  fourfold  after 
the  opening,  and  it  became  evident  that  aome- 


*  Bedford  cites  the  piny  Gibraltar  in  which  tte  following' 
appears  :  "  Wltmiia  are  dog  chanip  burs  in  I>oiidan.  For  a  man 
maj  slip  into  tbe  play-boBse  Pttsse^e,  and  pick  up  luU£~a-doies 
for  hatf-a-crown," 
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thing  muat  be  done  to  appeaae  its  opponents. 
But  tliesititatiou  was  unique.  Goodman's  Fifilds 
lay  outside  the  jni'isdi<!:tioD  of  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  of  London,  and  there  was  no  pre- 
cedtitit,  at  least  in  th&  memory  of  men  then  living, 
foe  dealing  with  tLe  case,  lu  an,  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  bring  the  matter  to  a,  bead,  oil  th&  23th 
of  April,  )T30,  the  Lord  Mayor  aai  Aldermen 
petitioned  the  crown  to  silence  Goodman's  Fields 
Thfiatre,  ullegitig  the  objections,  moral  and  in- 
dustrial, already  presented.  To  this  appeal  his 
Majesty  gave  his  promise  to  issue  the  required 
oi'der.^  The  next  day  Otlell  waited  on  the  King 
at  court  and  appealed  for  leave  to  continue  his 
perfommnces  at  the  theatre  as  usual ;  but  his 
request  was  denied.'  Thus  forced  out  of  his  un- 
dertaking. Odell  secured  a.  piece  of  grouud  near 
Tottenham  Court  Koad  and  began  to  erect  a 
new  playhouse.' 

But  the  silencing  mandate  of  the  King  was 
of  ehort  duration,  ami  if  Odell  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  the  temerity  of  his  manager,  Henry 
Giffard,  he  might  have  continued  his  opera^ 
tious  at  the  Goodman's  Fields  Theatre  without 

>  St.  Jamea  Enening  Posi,  April  30,  1730.  Qouted  in  Gnb 
Sfrerf  Joarnal,  May  7,  1730, 

*  Poa  Bof,  Apiil  30,  nao,   Qn^teil  in  Gnth  Street  Journal, 

May  1,  nao. 

°  St.  James  Eoening  Pogt,  Jnly  30,  1T30.  Quoted  io  Gnt 

Street  Jiteiud,  Aag-ut  6,  1730. 
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otb&r  molestation  than  the  maledictions  of  tlid 
preachers  and  tradesmea.  Giffard,  for  his  age 
(b.  1699),  had  hod  considerable  experience:  a.ti 
eeTeatsea,  he  'was  a  olerk  in  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany; at  twenty,  he  took  to  tlie  stage,  played  at 
Bath  awhile,  then  joined  Rich's  Lincoln 'a-Inn- 
Fielda  company,  thence  to  Dublin  where  he  rose 
to  the  management  of  the  theatre.  Soon  after 
Odell  launched  on  his  Goodman'a  Fields  venture, 
he  admitted  Giffard,  and,  because  of  the  latter's 
superior  training  in  the  business,  turned  over  the 
management  of  the  theatre  to  him.'  When  Odell 
was  driven,  as  he  thoughtv  to  seek  new  fields  for 
his  speculatioita,  Giffard  remained  at  his  post  in 
Goodman's  Fields  and  awaited  Ms  opportunity. 
The  year  after  the  silencing  order,  Giffard  took 
the  theatre  on  his  own  account,  remodeled  it, 
refurniahed  it  with  Costumes  and.  scgum,  and 
opened  on  the  27tb  of  September,  1731,  with 
George  Barnwell.^  The  old  clamors  against  tlie 
playhouse  were  at  once  revived  with  redoubled 
fury,  "  The  street  where  it  ia  built,"  waila  the 
"Universal  Spectator"  (April  12,  1732").  "was 
formerly  inhabited  by  Silk-Throwsters,  Iliband- 
Weavers,   etc,    who  employ'd   the    industrious 


1  This  Bcaaitat  of  Giffitfd,  tip  to  his  jotning  OisU,  ig  m&dB 
np  from  Cliet^ood''a  nsm'ti.Te,  4  General  Hlstm'^  of  Ike  Sta^, 
fltp.  p.  loa. 

3  Fog'a  FTeetJy  Journal,  No.  L49,  S»pt«mbar  11,  IT31. 
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poor;  immediately  DO  setting  up  this  PlayWoae, 
the  rvrnts  were  rai.sed,  luid  mow  tliere  is  a  Bunoh 
of  Grapes  haugiug  almost  at  every  door,  besides 
an  adjaceut  bagnit>  or  two;  .  .  ."  But  Giffard 
oontiuued  iupesoeful  security,  nothing  disturbed, 
until  173",  when  the  Goodman's  Fields  Tb^atn 
wfts  effectually  cJo&ed. 

Tbs  question  whether  GiSsrd  built  a  cev  the- 
atre  distiinot  from  the  ou6  erected  bj  Odell,  &ad. 
if  he  did,  vber«  it  ivas  Wated,  lias  been  in  luucli 
doubt  and  confusion.  Most,  if  not  quite  all,  of 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  are  o{  opinion  that 
Giffartl.  after  Odell's  ejection,  did  build  another 
theiitn< :  but  ther  all  are  at  sea  as  to  the  location 
of  one  or  other  of  the  supposed  two  theatres  in 
Gt>odman's  Field*.  The  niiseoncepticai  respect- 
ing the  matter  has  probably  grown  out  of  one 
of  CbeCwood's  numerous  incorreet  statements. 
Tha  statement  is  this  :  '^  In  1733  Giffard  mused 
to  be  btiill  an,  intire  new,  beautiful,  eonveniemt 
Theatre,  by  the  same  architect  as  that  of  Corent 
Gftrdeo."  Thfl  other  eighteenth  century  writers 
<!orrwt  Chetwood  as  t-.*  th^  date,  IT:32  b*ing  more 
iti  f^vvr  with  tht>m  ;  but  t)on«'  of  th«se  de^sigrmtes 
the  site  o£  Giffard's  theatre.  The  punstakiiLS 
Gwest  b  disturbed  by  such  indetinitene^i«,  anid 
s««ks  relief  in  the  a^^suuiption  that  there  were 
iwo  Aeatree  in  Goodman's  Fields,  and  conjees 
tores  tbat  Odell's  w&s  in  Lemtui  Street,  Giffard's 
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in  AylifFa  Street.^  One  other  evidence  gives 
color  to  the  theory  that  GIffard  huilt  a,  new  the- 
atre. "The  Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  October, 
1732  (p.  1028),  in  giving  an  account  o£  the 
opening  night  at  Goodman's  Fields,  speaks  of 
the  house  as  a  "  new  Theatre/'  and  gives  a  de- 
tailed description  of  its  interior. 

The  probabilities  are,  however,  that  there  was 
only  one  theatre  in  G-oodnian's  Fields  at  the  time 
under  discussion,  that  it  was  built  by  Odell  in 
AylifEe  Street,  and  later  was  remodeled  or  re- 
built by  GifTard.  The  evidences  for  this  couolu- 
Bion  are  numerous.  The  adrertisemeut  in  the 
"CoSee-Honse  Morning  Post,"  September  24, 
1729,  distinctly  mentiona  AylLEfe  Street  aa  the 
Bite  of  the  proposed  new  theatre.  That  this  was 
Odell's  theatre  is  plain,  for  GiSard  was  not  then 
in  London,  and  no  authority  places  Giffard's  con- 
jectural new  theatre  before  1T32.  Furthermore, 
ve  know  that  GiSard  did  remodel  the  Odell  the- 
atre In  1731,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  statement 
made  in  "  Fog's  Weekly  Journal,**  September  11, 
1731,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  should  biilld 
"  an  intire,  new,  beautiful,  convenient  Theatre" 
between  the  closing  of  the  seaeou  1731-32  and 
the  opening  in  the  futlowing  autumn.  As  to  the 
reference  in  "The  Gentleman *s  Magazine"  to 
"  the  new  Theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,"  Odell's 
■  Geiieit,  Somt  AaxMid  of  tht  EngliA  Stagt,  \t,  lOS. 
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theatre  was  still  new,  aitd  the  refarlH&huigs  made 
daring  tbe  sumoier  would  justi^  the  description. 
Again,  in  tbe  "  Weekly  Misoellany,"  March  8, 
17E5,  there  is  a  remonstrance  against  a  proposed 
now  theatre  near  tbe  centre  of  the  city,  and  in  tbe 
eonrae  of  the  complaints  reference  is  made  to 
tbe  sUencmg  of  Odell's  theatre ;  '>  bat  it  Btill  eon- 
tjnaes  despite  the  order,"  emphatically  declares 
the  remon^rant.  As  a  final  proof  that  Giffard 
did  not  bnild  a  second  theatre,  one  needs  only 
to  recall  that  when  John  Eich  moved  into  his 
new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  (^1733),  Giffard 
was  iodaced  to  reot  Rith'a  Lincoln's- Inn-Flelds 
bouse,  whither  he  removed  in  tbe  spring  of  1736 
(Irut  soon  r«tanied  to  Goodman's  Fields).  If 
GiSard  had  but  reoelitly  completed  a  new  thea- 
tre of  his  own  in  Goodman's  Fields,  it  is  not 
likely  that  h«  woald  leave  it  so  aoon  for  the 
vacated  theatre  in  Lincoln 'a-Inn-Flelds. 

But  a  qnestion  of  greater  importance  to  oar 
Rahject  relates  to  Giffard's  tenure  at  Goodman's 
Fields  Theatre.  It  would  seem  ttatOdell  opened 
the  theatre  ander  some  aort  of  royal  anthority, 
and  it  was  tbe  withdrawal  of  that  audiorily  which 
caused  Mm  to  abandon  bU  Tenture.  This,  how- 
ever, be  did  not  do  without  a  vehement  protest.' 
Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  the  crown  in  tbe  matter.  As  to 
'  Kidglit'i  Prefaee  taDownea'sifjMcius  AligtiraK%t,p.i 
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Giffard,  the  case  is  quite  different.  Public  opin- 
ion wag  aa  strong  againat  tim  as  againat  Odell ; 
neveTthielGas,  he  continued  to  operate  the  Good- 
man's Fields  Theatre  for  years  unmolested^  and 
Tfithont  any  visiblo  a.utbority  other  than  Lis  own 
audacity.  Still,  not  only  does  it  appear  that  it 
was  the  common  opinion  of  the  time  that  Gif- 
fard's  course  in  acting  pl^yd  without  a  license 
was  not  unlawful,  but,  also,  the  doubt  was  fre- 
quently expressed  whether  tbe  crown  preroga- 
tive itself  extended  so  far  aa  to  eilence  playhouse 
manag'ers  not  holding  their  privileges  from  the 
crown.'  Thia  is  the  key  to  an  nnderatanding  of 
theatrical  affairs  in  Loudon  from  1720  to  1737, 
distinctly  marking  the  period  off  from  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  patent  theatres.  It  means  that, 
for  the  first  time  since  1660,  crown  prerogative 
in  matteraof  public  amusement,  so  far  aa  protec- 
tion was  concerned,  was  placed  below  the  author- 
ity of  independent  theatre  managers.  It  means 
that  those  intere&ted  in  tlia  theatre  as  a  business 
had  discovered  that  patent  rights  wei-e  inferior 
to  independent  speculation;  for  experience  had 
proved  that  the  crown  might  silenCe  what  it 
had  created.  Hence,  the  bold  competition  which 
sprang  up  from  about  1729  onwards;  a  compe- 
tition which  placed  the  patentees  on  a  par  with 

'   Cibter,  Ap'iliifHf,   p.   238;   Weekis   Mactllany,  Marol   8, 
1735 ;  XunJiin  JUii^osi'ne,  MaMli,  IV^S. 
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any  adyenturer  who  desired  to  «ater  the  field. 
An  extravagant  abuse  of  this  newly  diacovereil 
toleration  led  to  the  stringent  measure  of  1737^ 
Before  taking  up  the  immediate  caiiae»  which 
brought  about  the  Liceaaing  Act,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  examine  the  doiugs  of  the  patentees 
themselves.  In  1738,  Joba  Rich  removed  from 
Lincoln 's-Ion-Fields  to  his  new  Coveut  Garden 
Theatre,  which  he  opened  under  one  of  the  two 
original  patents,  still  in  his  posseasion.  About 
the  same  time,  Booth,  one  of  the  owners  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  died,  and  his  widow,  Wilka, 
a.ad  Colley  Gibber  disposed  of  the  theatre  to 
John  Highmore,  Esquire,'  Giffard  of  Good- 
man's Fields  seems  to  have  been  admitted  by 
Highmorfi  to  a  one  sixth  share  in  the  concern, 
because  of  hia  successful  e^perieQce.^  Highmora 
Was  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  sport,  but  wa» 
unauited  to  the  buaineBs  of  managing  a  theatre. 
For,  almost  immediately  after  he  assumed  con- 
trol of  Drury  Lane,,  he  fell  out  with  hia  actora, 
who  accused  him  of  tyranny  and  revolted  from 
hia  standard.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  The- 
ophilua  Cibher,  son  of  Colley,  was  incensed  be- 
cause his  father  did  not  pass  the  control  of  the 
theatre  on  to  him  instead  of  disposing  of  it  to 


1  Daili/  Fast.  Miach  27,  1732-33.     Qnoted  in  Ortih  Street 
Journal,  Mamh  29,  1733. 

^  Grui>  Strttl  Jofrnai,  Ontobor  11, 1783. 
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Highmore,  and  so  deternnned  to  wreck  the  new 
manager.  Exorbitant  demands  were  made  on 
Highmore,  among  others  that  he  should  share 
the  profits  with  the  actora.  This  the  proprietor, 
somewhat  stifi-necked,  flatly  refused  to  do :  he 
felt  that  twelve  giiinea.s  per  week  each  for  the 
season  was  as  much  as  the  actors  were  worth  to 
hiox.  No  doabt,  prejudifle  was  created  agaJust 
Hightnore  from  the  circimistance  of  his  holding 
in  his  single  possession  the  shares  of  the  three 
former  patenteea.  And,  moreover,  the  contention 
raised  hy  Theophilus,  that  a  theatre  would  be 
better  managed  by  actors  than  by  private  specu- 
lators, bad  its  weight  in  the  controversy  ;  for 
had  not  the  halcyon  days  of  Drurj  been  under 
the  management  of  Gibber,  Wilka,  and  Booth? 
But  Highmore  was  adamant ;  even  the  threats  of 
the  actors  to  take  forcible  control  of  the  theatre 
did  not  TDOve  him.  Thereupon,  in.  May,  1733, 
the  yonnger  Gibber  led  a  revolt  against  the  new 
manager,  and  secured  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymarket  for  his  disaffected  conipaoy.  The 
elder  Cibber  used  his  influence  to  secure  a  pa- 
tent for  his  son ;  but  this  waa  denie<l,  aud  the 
revolters  continued  the  seaaoQ  at  the  Haymarket 
without  authority.^ 

'  Gnii  Sirm  Joirraal,  Jtinis  7,  !4,  July  2,  1733;  Cibber, 
Ap^agy,  pp.  2:2S  ff.;  Y\etm,  Histury  of  the  Thgalres  of  LoTidon 
and  DiAlin,  i,  Sfl  3.;  Geaeat,  ^rtj^i^  Slaj*.  iii,  400^(W, 
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Cliarlea  Maeklin,  the  Irish  comedian,  at  first 
joined  the  seceders,  but  thought  better  of  it  and 
returned  to  Hig'hmoi'e.  He  was  the  only  at'tor 
of  note  to  remain  at  Drury  Lane^  and,  just  as 
CoUey  Gibber  had  found  Lis  opportunity  to  rise 
in  his  profession  by  the  revolt  of  l3Gtterton,  years 
before,  so  now  Macklin  took  tbe  current  when 
it  SBrved  and  placed  himself  in  a  position  from 
which  he  could  aot  be  stirred  when  tbe  re- 
yolters  returned  to  Di'upy  Lane  in  the  following 
March.  But  it  was  impossible  for  the  "very 
middling  company  "  at  Drury  Laue  to  compete 
with  the  old  actors  at  the  Haymarhet,  and,  al- 
most from  the  outset  of  the  contest,  Highmore 
found  his  weekly  expenses  far  to  exceed  hia  re- 
ceipts. At  first  he  had  thought  to  depend  on  the 
interference  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  in  bis  be- 
half, but  that  member  o£  tbe  Kind's  household 
could  not  be  iiiditt^ed  to  venture  in  the  case  at  all. 
Finally,  on  the  30th  of  October,  1733,  overtures 
with  the  actors  at  the  Haymarket  were  attempted, 
in  which  Illghmora  sueceeded  in  enlisting  Rich 
of  Covent  Garden  —  for  some  of  the  actors  at 
the  hitter  theatre  seem  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  occasion  to  join  the  Haymarket  revoltara. 
A  letter  from  the  patentees  was  addressed  to 
•'  Mr.  John  Mills  and  the  other  persons  acting 
at  the  Haymarket,  but  lately  belonging  to  Drury 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden."   Thia  anperscTiption 
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was  adopted,  no  doubt,  for  the  purpose  oi  alight- 
ing Theopliilus  Cibber,  the  ringleader  o£  the 
Befitiding  coiapauy.  In.  this  letter  tlm  p:itenteea 
expressed  a  hope  that  an  amicable  understanding 
might  be  I'eaeiied  between  the  eontcnding  par- 
ties, but  added  that,  if  the  aetora  persisted  in 
their  sepatatlou,  ^'  wbicli  is  greatly  prejudiced 
to  us,  we  shall  be  necessitated  (tho'  coutrarj  to 
our  incliaatious)  to  proceed  in  such  a  manner 
as  the  law  directs,  for  supporting  the  rojal 
patents  under  which  we  act."  '  The  letter  waa 
returned  unopened.  It  was  then  readdressed  to 
"Mr.  TbeophilusCibbert"  who  at  once  answered 
in  a  haughty  note  that  *'  he  had  been  atlvised 
that  hia  aetinn  was  legal,  that  he  knew  it  to  be 
reasonable,  and  that  he  declined  to  change  his 
present  condition  for  servitude." 

Seeing  that  all  negotiations  for  peace  were  of 
no  avail,  the  Vagrant  Act  of  12  Queen  Anne  waa 
resorted  to  by  the  patentees  to  teat  the  legality 
of  acting  playa  without  a  tio-enae,  or,  in  other 
■words,  to  te&t  the  power  of  theatrical  monopoly 
rights.  Accordingly,  on  the  fifth  day  of  No- 
vember, 1733,  at  ths  instigation  of  Rich  of 
Coveat  Gai*den  and  Highmore  of  Drury  Lftoe, 
Mills  of  the  Haymiirket  company  aud  GiSard  of 
Goodman's   Fields  were  sntumoned  to   appear 

'  Ttb  letter  ani  the  onanet  ^j  Clb-bec  apiMared  id  the  pub- 
lic priflCs  2,t  the  tiniD.     Geni^C  cupics  thuni,  iii,  -KM,  •iOH. 
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before  Sip  ThomaB  Clargee,  justice  of  the  peace 
for  Middlesex,  to  show  why  their  respective 
eompaniea  should  not  be  ponvictej  as  vagrants 
(within  the  meaning  of  12  Anue)  for  acting  with- 
out patents.  Both  sides  were  repreaeated  by  a 
strong  array  of  counsel,  after  hBaring  which  "the 
Justices  were  pleased  to  dismiss  both  the  com- 
p&nieB  honorAbly,  without  making  any  order 
against  either  of  tbein."  ' 

The  patentees  refused  to  abide  by  this  deci- 
sion. Learned  counsel  advised  them  to  seize  on 
the  person  of  one  of  tbe  leading  players  at  the 
Little  Theatre^  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  of  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  commit  him  to  prison  as 
a  vagrant.  Accordingly,  ous  Harper  waa  ar- 
rested by  the  constables  and  hurried  off  to  Bride- 
well. Ample  preparationa  were  made  on  both 
sides  to  test  the  act  of  12  Anne;  and  on  the 
28th  of  November,  1733,  Harper's  cause  came 
up  for  hearing  in  the  King's  Bench.  Once  mope, 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  patentees,  the  case  went 
against  them,  and  Harper  was  dismissed.  Col- 
ley  Cibbetj  wh<>  was  present  at  this  trial,  givea 
the  following  reason  for  Harper's  acquittal : ' 
"When  the  Legality  of  this  Commitmeut  was 
disputed  in  W^Bstinin^t<ir-II<dl,  bj  all  I  could 
observe,  from  the  learned    Pleadings  on  both 

'  Gtah  Sirett  Jovrnal,  Novemler  3,  1733. 
*  Apdoyy,  p.  22B. 
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Sides  (for  I  had  the  Curiosity  to  hear  tbetn) 
it  did  not  appear  to  me,  that  the  Comediau,  so 
committed,  w^a  Witbiu  the  D<;sci'iption  of  the 
said  Act,  he  being  a.  Housekeeper,  and  having 
a.  Vote  for  the  Weslmiiisier  Members  of  Par- 
liameut.  He  was  diacharged  accordingly,  and 
cooduetcd  through  the  Hall  with  the  Congratu- 
latioQS  of  the  Crowds  that  attended,  and  wish'd 
well  to  his  Cause."  Victor  dissents  from  this 
opinion,  averring  that  housekeeping  was  no  de- 
fense against  vagrancy,  insinuating  that  this  was 
a  mere  ruse  to  hoodwink  poor  Highniore  ;  for  it 
would  sflem  that  there  was  a  concerted  plot  to 
ruin  the  new  manager  by  tlie  very  ones  who  had 
most  to  thank  him  for.  Victor's  diaeussion  of 
this  point  i&  sufficiently  important  to  quote  in 
full,  "  1  doubt  not,"  he  gays,'  "  but  my  Keader 
ha3  had  Penetration  enough  to  see  iirn  notorious 
Blunder  committed  here;  tho'  Mf  Gibber  either 
did  not,  or  would  not  see  it,  thougK  he  observes 
the  learned  Pleadings  entirely  turned  on  that 
single  Point,  ffarper'a  being  a  Housekeeper;  I 
well  remember  when  I  heard  the  Event  of  this 
Trial,  and  on  what  a  scandalous  Error  all  their 
boasted  Triumph  was  foimdedj  I  could  not  help 
suspecting  the  Integrity  of  the  Peraon  who  con- 
ducted this  Affair;  because,  if  the  Housekeeper, 
who  paid  Scot  and  Lot,  could  not  be  deemed 

1  History  ofAe  Theotrts  ofhtsadiM  and  Dub!in,  i,  23-25. 
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a.  Vagrant,  tbe  Datural  Question  then  follows, 
Wki/ was  Ifai-per  singled  out*  A  Man  knowufor 
raaoy  Years,  to  be  a  Housekeeper  in  the  Parish  of 
St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden  ;  when  tliere  were  sev- 
eral more  Eminent  Cotoedians  iu  that  Company, 
that  constantly  acted  at  both  our  Fairs,  and  were 
not  ffQumlieepers !  But  the  Dice  were  thrown, 
and  the  poor  new  Manager  devoted  to  Ruin." 
In  a  footnote  to  the  foregoing  argument,  the 
author,  referring  to  the  legal  grounds  on  which 
Harper  was  dismissed  (as  reported  by  Cibber), 
says,  "  I  have  been  well  informed,  Mr.  Cibber 
was  mistaken  in  his  Observation  on  the  Plead- 
ings in  Court  at  that  Trial,  that  so  far  from  the 
Housekeeper  being  a  protection  from  the  veir 
grant  Act,  a  learned  Couucellor  asserted,  that 
it  was.  in  the  Power  of  the  greatest  Subject  in 
England  to  be  guilty  of  an  Act  of  Vagi-aooy ; 
and  that  the  only  point  to  be  disputed  there  was, 
whether  Harper's  peiforining  iu  tbe  Haymarket 
Theatre  was  committing  that  Act?" 

Only  on  personal  grounds  can  we  explain 
Gibber's  friendly  attitude  towarda  an  avowed 
enemy  of  patent  rights,  for  he  may  usually  be 
found  arrayed  on  the  aide  of  the  theatrical  mo- 
nopoly. At  any  rate,  soon  after  the  close  of 
Harper's  trial,  Highmore  sold  out  his  interest  in 
the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  to  Charles  Fleetwood, 
Esquire,  to  whose  atandard  the  revoltera  soon 
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returned,  after  they  ha,d  closed  their  season  at 
the  Haymarket  on  the  9th  of  March,  1734, 
opeuing:  at  Drut-y  L&ue  on  the  12tU  of  the  &aiiia 
month.'  TLe  circumstan-ce  of  Gibber's  revolt 
and  Harper'a  trial  brings  out  the  fact  that  tbe 
patentees  had  determined  to  adopt  boiiib  policy 
wtereby  they  might  defend  the  rights  claimed 
by  them  under  tbe  granta  of  Charles  II-  It 
shows,  also,  that  there  was  a  growing  practical 
opposition  to  the  theatrical  monopoly,  which  tlia 
King's  officers  seemed  unable  to  brook,  either 
because  tbe  legal  aspects  of  the  'C^nestioQ  were 
indistinctly  understood,  or  because  o£  the  popu- 
lar outcry  againat  all  appearance  of  aervitude, 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  result  of 
tbe  two  trials  ia  this  case  on  the  grounds  of 
Highmore'a  aristocratic  hauteur ;  Thcophilus 
Gibber's  notoriously  cooteniptible  character  waa 
enoug;h  to  turn  that  scale.  The  fact  is,  as  waa 
frequently  iterated  daring  tbe  period,  that  the 
patents  were  no  longer  held  in  high  regarJ,  and 
the  crown  prerogative  in  theatrical  amusements 
was  openly  doubted.  Had  not  the  revolt  of  1733 
directly  affected    the  treasuries   of    the    patent 


'  AccordiBg'  to  Victor  (i,  26),  Fleetwoud  puiciliaaed  thawholft 
of  tliB  Drary  LaTipQ  ^al'^nt ;  nccQrrlln^  to  CibKcr  {Apttiog^,  p. 
2ii\),  onlj  five  sixths  of  it.  Thel&tterLa  ptoliably  correct,  aa  ic 
spp-eais  tliat  OiJTuc!  n&s  still  a,  parta^i  ut  DniTf  Lane  in  Au- 
gust, 1735,    (Gsnast,  iii,  40t3,  411,  4:72.) 
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hoiisas,  it  ig  doubtful  whether  their  mjinagers 
would  have  thought  of  attumptiDg'  to  «nEorce 
the  Vagrant  Act. 

If  the  victory  woa  iu  thu  Harper  case  had 
be«D  t;ii*Qed  to  the  best  account  by  the  promo- 
ters of  iadepeadent  theatres,  it  is  harely  possi- 
ble that  the  struggle  of  a  ceotury'a  duration  to 
free  the  metropolis  from  the  worst  featares  of  a 
theatrical  monopoly  might  have  been  averted. 
But  something  like  an  overweening  audacity 
was  bred  by  the  result  of  that  trial,  and  what 
before  had  been  but  the  doubtful  assertion  of 
free  competition  became  now  an  avowed  license 
tor  all  sorts  of  extravagances.  Henry  Fielding, 
who  for  aome  years  had  been  writing  farces  and 
burlesques  for  the  stage,  saw  the  opportunity 
which  the  outcome  of  the  revoltera'  trial  and 
the  suecesa  of  the  tioodtiian's  Fields  Theatre 
opened  to  him  to  launch  out  on  a  theatrical  ven- 
ture on  his  own  account.  Sorae  time  after  the 
return  of  the  seceders  to  Drury  Lane,  Fielding 
organized  his  famous  Great  Mogul  Company 
and  took  possession  of  the  Little  Haymarket 
Theatre,  where  he  brought  out  his  three-act  com- 
edy, Dott  Quixote  in  England,  which  had  been 
begun  for  the  Drury  Lane  stage.'    During  the 


1  Qtaest,  lii,  436,  For  an  aeeount  of  FiaUing'a  Haymarket 
TheffltreandrJiaAEt  oi  1737,  aea  Gibber's  .4;in/u(7j,  p,  231  ;  Vic- 
tor, i,  20,  (ifl  fl  ;  Genjiat,  iii,  406  ff ;  Dilidin,  iv,  709  ff  ;  Baker'a 
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Beaaon  of  1736,  the  political  satire,  Pasquin^  had 
a  run  of  fifty  nighta  at  the  Hayrnark'et.  The  next 
year,  a  number  of  Keltliiig's  sabires  and  biir- 
leaques  were  put  on ;  JStmblc-dowji  -Dick,  or 
J'liaeton  in  tfie  Suds,  was  written  to  ridicule 
theatrical  entertainments  of  the  times  in  general, 
and.  In  particular,  Th^  Fall  of  Phaeton,  wbich 
waH  acted  at  Dniry  Lane,  March  1,  1736.  Not 
only  was  Dititj  Lane  satirized  in  the  piece,  but 
also  the  management  of  Covent  Gai-den;  in  the 
dedication  Fielding  retmiied  his  complimeuts  to 
Mp.  John  Lun  {i.  e.  John  Rich)  for  the  latter's 
Marfo/'in,  a  satire  on  Pasquin-  In  the  "His- 
torical Kegister  fot  1736,"  Fielding  combined 
theatrical  and  political  satire.  "Quidam"  waB 
Buppoaed  to  take  off  Sir  Robert  Walpole;  the 
ridicnloua  contention  between  Mrs,  Clive  and 
Mrs.  Gibber  for  the  part  of  "  Polly  "  was  alluded 
to  in  the  second  act;  and  Colley  Gibber's  pre- 
sumptuous alterations  of  Shakespeare's  plays 
were  unmercifully,  but  justly,  scored. 

Fielding's  fire  proved  entirely  too  hot  for  the 
ranks  against  which  it  was  aimed.  Furthermore, 
no  discriminations  were  made  In  the  exposition 
of  corruption,  —  the  Prime  Minister  was  placed 

Siograpfiia  Dramatica,  p.  xii,  and  toI.  ii,  138 ;  L.^  ofQuin,  oh. 
T  fLo-ndon,  17flfl);  Prompter,-  GrUb  StTeel  Jtmrntd ;  Oentleman'$ 
Magasine ;  Toton  and  Coatitr^  MagaxCne  ;  London  MayaztTie  ; 
Common  &iiaH,J737i  Cro/lswan,I731,-  Historicc^  MSS.  Com- 
minioa- 
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DQ  a  level  with  Harlequin  of  Covent  Garden. 
Most  offensive  of  all,  his  satires  and  burlesques 
hit  too  near  the  mark  of  truth  to  be  loug  with- 
stood untiincbiogly.  The,  report  of  the  Secret 
Committee,  appointed  by  the  goverumeut  to  in- 
vestigate the  criticisms  of  tlie  satires,  revealed 
the  fact  that  Fielding  had  not  exaggerated.'  At 
any  rate,  some  means  hajd  to  be  deWsed  to  put  a 
stop  to  tbia  satiric  license,  which  might  degener- 
ate into  licentiousnesa  at  any  time.  The  appear- 
ance of  The  Golden.  lirtmp  gave  the  opportunity 
to  the  goTennent  for  interfering  with  tbe  abuse 
into  which  the  theatre  was  rapidly  drifting.  This 
was  a  two-act  farce,  containing  the  most  poiated 
sarcasm  on  tba  King  and  his  ministers.  The 
author  was  unknown^  the  piece  never  appeared 
in  print;  but  a  suspicion  was  current  at  the 
time  that  it  had  been  composed  at  tbe  dictation 
of  Walpole  hiiwself,  as  the  most  direct  way  of 
sileacing  Fieldiog  and  other  political  satirists 
of  the  day.'  This  view  is  strengthened  by  sub- 
sequent events  connected  with  the  hlstoiy  of  the 
piece.  The  little  farce  was  sent  to  Giffard  of 
Goodman's  Fields,  who  had,  it  was  thought, 
made  Sir   Robert  hia   enemy   by  representing 


'  J.  Ralph,  The  Case  of  our  Pruent  Tkiatrical  IHspvtea,  p. 
43,  Ltindon,  1743. 

*  Saa  Tojifit  and  Coanlfi/  MagasijM  for  Octdbe?,  17S7,  p. 
467. 
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pieces  on  his  stage  inimical  to  the  character  and 
interests  of  the  minister.  If  the  satire  was  sent 
to  GifEard  to  entrap  him  into  acting  it,  the  snare 
did  not  work,  for  he  at  once  forwarded  a  copy 
to  Walpole,  who  laid  it  before  the  King.  The 
result  of  this  episode  was  a  recommendation  to 
Parliament  to  pass  a  bill  to  regulate  and  restrict 
the  stage.  This  was  the  famous  Licensing  Act, 
or,  as  Genest  characterizes  it,  the  "gagging  bill 
for  the  stage."  It  passed  Parliament  June  21, 
1737,  and  is  of  such  importance  as  to  require 
separate  treatment. 


CHAPTER    ni 

THE    LICBNSINQ   AtT ;     TUB   CAITSKS    PBODaCING    IT, 

AND    THE   ATTBMITS.    TO    HEGULATK    TEE    STAOE 

EEFORK    THE    PASKAGE    OP    THAT    ACT 

•'To  Heury  F-d-g  theo  ore  wh  LndabtHd  Tor  t]|»  llceaoiuH  *ut,  uid 
OiB  thSLtricKl  puw«rl;liu  ia  now  lodged  Id  tbs  IJOftiuar." — i,^/etif  Jlr- 
Jamei  Q"i»,  Loudim.  ITUi,  cb.  v,  p.  2^. 

THE  above  quotation  contains  tbe  statement 
of  a  belief  which  was  uiiiveraallj  eurrent 
in  the  eigliteeath  century,  and  lias  coDtinued 
down  to  our  time.  Collej  Clbber  is,  in  a  large 
degree,  respoTi&ilile  for  this  opinion,  Eor  writers 
ha.Ye  followed  his  account  of  the  traasactions  of 
the  period  under  consideration.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  Gibber  had  cause  for  prejudice 
against  Fielding,  since  the  latter  had  lampooned 
the  Gibber  family  pretty  severely  in  the  "  His- 
torical Register  for  1736;"'  and  hence,  though 
the  "  Apology  "  is  generally  fair,  in  this  partic- 
ular case  allowance  must  be  mode  for  the  vin- 
dictive spirit  in  whceh  tlia  account  is  written. 
Gibber  nowhere  deigns  to  mention  Fielding  by 
name,  but  alludes  to  him  aa  "  a  broken  wit." 
"Thi3  enterprising  Person,"  so  runa  the  spite- 
ful narrative  in  the  "Apology,"  "this  enterpris- 
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ingFersoD,  t  a&y  (whom  I  do  nottthuse  to  Qame, 
unless  it  coukl  be  to  his  Advantage,  or  that  it 
were  of  Importance)  had  Sense  enough  to  know 
iha.t  the  best  Plays,  with  bad  Actors,  would 
turn  but  to  a  very  poor  Account ;  and  therefore 
found  It  necessary  to  give  the  Publick  some 
Pieces  of  an  extraordinary  Kind,  the  Poetry  of 
which  he  conceiv'd  ought  to  be  so  strong,  that 
the  greatest  Dunce  of  an  Actor  could  not  spoil 
it:  He  knew  too,  that  as  he  was  in  haste  to  get 
Money,  it  would  take  up  lesa  time  to  be  in- 
trepidly abusive,  than  decently  entertaining; 
tha.t,  to  draw  the  Mob  after  hini,  he  must  rake 
the  Channel,  and  pelt  their  Superiors  ;  that,  to 
sliow  himself  somebody,  he  must  come  up  to 
Juvenal's  Advice,  and  stand  the  Consequence: 

Aade  tdiqaid  breaifius  ffgaris,  ^  careen  dign-um 
Si  WIS  fsse  aiiguis  —  Juv.  SBt.  I. 

Such  then,  waa  the  mettlesome  Modesty  he 
set  out  with ;  upon  thia  Principle  he  produc'd 
several  frank,  and  free  Farces,  that  i^eni'd  to 
knock  all  Distinctiona  of  Mankind  on  the  Head : 
Religion,  Laws,  Government,  Priests,  Judges,  and 
Ministers,  were  elU  laid  flat,  at  the  Fe^t  of  thia 
Herculean  Satyrist !  This  Drawcansir  in  Wit, 
that  spared  neither  Friend  nor  Foe  I  who,  to 
make  hia  Poetical  Fame  immortal,  like  another 
£!rostraius,  set  Fire  to  his  Stage,  by  writing  up 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  demolish  it.    I  shall 
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not  giye  tlie  particular  Strokes  of  his  Ingenaity 
a  Chance  to  be  remembieredt  by  recitiug  tbem  ; 
it  may  lie  enough  to  say,  in  general  Temis,  they 
were  ao  openly  fla^ant,  that  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Legislature  thought  it  high  time,  to  take  aproper 
Notice  of  them."  Victor,  writing  a  few  years 
after  the  "Apology"  was  penned,  Baker,  Dibdin, 
and  subsequent  students  of  the  stage,  substan- 
tially agree  with  Gibber  that  Fiehling'a  satires 
were  the  cause  of  the  Licenaiag  Act. 

While  no  one  will  doubt  that  the  severity  of 
Fifllding's  satires  was  the  oeoasiou  for  precipitat- 
ing the  action  of  theg^overnment  in  restricting  the 
stage,  to  say  that  Henry  I"'ielding  wan  solely  re- 
apoBsible  for  that  Act  of  Parliament — without 
materially  modifying  the  statemeDt  —  would  be 
rash,  to  say  thg  least.  For  the  tendencies  at 
Work  at  the  time,  which  called  forth  the  biting 
sarcasm  of  the  great  satirist,  would,  ultimately, 
baye  brought  about  the  regulation  of  the  stage, 
irrespective  of  FleldiDg's  influence.  It  ia  my 
purpose  in  this  chapter  to  trace  those  teodenciea, 
as  well  as  the  attempts  made  to  counteract  them, 
prior  to  the  Licensing  Act. 

It  18  not  easy,  nor  always  possible,  to  point  to 
a  definite  beginning  of  a  tendency  of  thought, 
for  the  psychology  of  "  tnovementa  "  is  too  elu- 
sive to  be  tabulated  in  statistical  form.  But  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  the  political   tracts  and  pam- 
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phlet^  of  the  time,  the  satires  and  burlesqaee, 
criticising  government,  had  their  origin  in  the 
opposition  to  the  policy  and  methods  of  the  Whig- 
Ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  The  means 
sometimes  used  by  that  great  statesraan  to  maJD- 
tain  his  hold  on  King  and  Coramong,  however 
praiseworthy  the  end  aLtued  at,  would  h^re  been, 
at  any  period  of  modern  England,  the  target 
for  political  foes ;  while  the  more  serious  mistakes 
(au<;h  as  the  methods  emjiloyed  iu  tha  attempt 
to  pass  the  Excise  Bill,  1733}  were  the  occaaiona 
of  a  perfect  volley  of  scathing  abuae.  Even 
within  the  ranks  of  the  Whiga  themselves,  the 
Walpole  Ministry  was  not  always  safe  from 
attat^'ka  of  the  severest  kind.  Indeed,  the  great 
financier  and  advocate  of  peace  could  trace  his 
£nal  downfall  to  internal  dissensions  in  his  own 
party,  as  much  aa,  or  more  than,  to  the  strength 
of  the  Tories. 

It  was  the  most  natural  thing  imaginable  for 
the  stage  to  make  stock  of  the  political  foibles 
of  the  period,  and  tha  Beggar's  Opera  marks 
the  beginning  of  that  apecies  of  dramatic  satire 
which  reached  its  climax  in  Henry  Fielding  and 
the    Licensing  Act.*    Soon   after   the   accession 


»  In  the    CrafOmart,    No.    5flS  (May  2S,  1737),    Sppcii™  an 
vj  al]eg;iug   tliat  the   satiiical  attack.1   on  ths  govaminaut 
■  in"  Panip]ilBtA,pDQiiu,  Jall^aala,"Bl>dnfterw&Tda"F:nlB- 
Iitated  tbe  StagSi"  See  oJao  Genl/cnonV  MagiKim,  Ms;,  1737. 
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of  George  II,  Gaj's  barleaque  was  brought  out 
(January  29,  1728).  It  was  immediately  aa- 
sailed  as  "the  most  venemous  alUfforlctrl  lihei 
against  the  Government  that  hath  appeared  for 
many  years.  .  .  .  The  satirical  strokes  upon  Min- 
isters^ Courtiers,  and  ffreat  Men,  in  general, 
abound  in  every  Part  of  this  most  insolent 
Performance." '  In  adition  to  the  charge  of 
"seditious  design,*'  contained  in  this  faroe,  it 
was  said  to  encourage  street  robbetieB,' 

The  Buecesa  of  the  Beggar's  Opera*  induced. 
Colley  Cibber  to  attempt  something  of  the  siimd 
nature,  and,  the  ue^^t  year,  Love  in  a  Middlo 
appeared,  only  to  be  roundly  damned.  "  It  was 
then  generally  thought,"  writes  the  biographer 
of  Quin,  "that  hia  [i.  e.  Gibber's]  jealousy  of 
Gay,  and  the  high  opinion  he  entertained  of  hia 
new  piece,  had  operated  so  strongly,  as  to  make 
him  eet  every  engine  in  motion  to  get  the  sequel 
of  the  Beggar's  Opera,  called  Polly,  suppressed, 
in  order   to  engross  the  town  entirely  to  Love 


1  Grajismaa,  Nc.  85,  FeTjruarj  17,  i:27-28. 
■»  Jbid.  No.  S7. 

'  The  liei/gar's  Opera  was  BO  Bucoeasful  that  a  company 
actually  ventcired  to  Jnmaica  with  it,  whsre  thcj  are  repmted 
tA  bnva  taken  in  310  pistoles  (abuut  SU50)at  the  dour  the  &st 
night.  Tba  clima.te  al  the  ialnnd,  hirwever,  wu  ao  iaBalultrioua 
tliat  "within  the  Bpacu  of  two  luonLhs  thay  buried  l.heir  third 
Pollj,  and  two  of  tlieir  men-" —  CbetwDDcl,  ^irforji  o/lhe  Stage, 
pp.  40,41. 
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in  a  HiddU."  Ttia  bit  of  gossip  may,  or  may 
not,  be  true  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain absolutely  prohibited  Polly  from  beiug 
preaenteJ,  after  it  bad  beea  rehearsed  and  was 
just  ready  to  come  out, 

This  method  of  political  satire,  which  began 
in  pamphlets  and  journals,  became  so  popjilar 
that  the  plays  of  the  day  contained  repeated 
invecitives  against  men  of  high  position  and 
authority  in  the  state  ;  so  much  bo,  indeed,  that 
some,  who  otherwise  were  in  favor  of  a  free 
stage,  felt  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  cenaoi^ 
ship,  and  went  so  far  as  to  propose  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  expurgate  objectionable 
pa&s.ages  from  dramatic  piecea.' 

Other  complaints  than  that  tbe  theatres  were 
going  too  fat  in  their  abuse  of  goTemment 
were  brought  againat  the  etage.  *'  Avarice,  Indo- 
lence, and  Stupidity  "  were  epithets  applied  to 
the  Cibljer-Booth-Wiiha  management  of  Drury 
Lane,  in  their  treatment  of  dramatic  writers  ; 
and  Rich  of  the  other  patent  house  escaped  but 
little  better.  Of  the  latter  it  was  asserted  that 
"poets  .  .  .must  submit  to  have  tlieir  work 
mang;led  by  a  Tumbler  who  can't  spell,  and 
truckle  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  an  assuming  igno- 
rant Harlequin.   The  Vanity  of  W- ks^   the 

Pertness   of    C r,   and    the   Arrogance   of 

'  C-raJtamtiH,  No.  140. 
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B A,'  tbej  bare  foimd  anitetl  in  one  single 

Fellow  without  anj  of  the  good  Qualities  of  tlie 
otJier  to  atone  for  tbem." ' 

Such  treatment  sa  this,  it  was  claimed,  de- 
terred the  best  writers  from  offering  their  pro- 
dactions  to  tlie  stage,  thereby  leaving  that 
fimctioQ  to  low-grade  dmmatists^  who  lowered 
public  taste  and  the  dignity  of  the  profession. 
Once  more,  as  In  the  earlj  days  of  (wmpetition 
between  the  patent  houses,  the  legitimate  drama 
was  allowed  to  decline,  and  pantomime,  puppet- 
bLow,  and  operas  with  their  "sing-song  con- 
certs "  witbont  sense  or  plot,  were  substitutod 
instead.  Aaron  Hill,  editor  of  the  "Prompter," 
waged  an  incessant  wa.rfare  against  the  man- 
Hgera  of  theatres  for  permitting  and  fostering 
buffoonery  in  the  place  of  the  regular  drama. 
In  addition  to  banishing  common  sense  from 
the  stage,  the  managers  were  accused  of  don- 
ning "  patty  ooloured  caps  "  in  their  competition, 
while  "  in  respect  of  the  French  Harlequin  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Hayraarket,"  the  national 
drama  was  srtre  to  suffer,  if  the  middle  gentry 
and  tbeir  children  persisted  in  following  the  lead 

»   Wilks.  Cibber,  and  Booth. 

a  "  Tag-Khime''  rn  Dailf  Cmrfint  for  Piibrtiary  26,  1732. 
QoDited  in  GeTitUman's  Magaziac,  Febmnry,  1752.  See  alaa 
Grufi  SftwJ  Jounin(,  Nob.  112  B111III5.  In  (he  lattw, "Proaai- 
om  "  defends  Riiih,  And  uaainnsteB  tbat  "  Tag-RLllUG  "  was 
BSuciBlsd  wLtb  Llie  Drur;  Lone  iatcreBta, 
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of '*  people  of  Quality "  in  learning  French  for 
the  purpose  of  underHtEindiDg  such  foolery.'  The 
degeneracy  and  iinnaorality  of  tlie  English  stage^ 
due  to"9eLfish  management  of  actors,  vicious 
performances,  and  a  dehauched  puhlic  taste," 
was  the  subject  of  contempt  and  acorn  for  more 
than  one  moralist,  "All  our  theatres  put  to- 
gether," breaks  out  one  of  these,  "could  not 
famish  Out  one  perfect  company. "^  The  silen- 
cing of  some  of  the  theatres  was  declared  to  be 
the  only  means  left  to  protect  public  morals  and 
save  the  dramatic  art.  Speculation  in  amuse- 
ments bad  developed  into  "  theatrical  madness," 
and  it  was  "high  time  that  tfae  stage  sbould  be 
opposed  "  by  parliamentaay  interference. 

As  early  as  1732,  tbe  evil  tendencies  into  which 
the  theatres  were  drifting  and  the  necessity  for 
regulating  tbem  were  pointed  out.  The  reason 
alleged  for  the  deplorable  condition  was  that 
theatres  had  been  allowed  to  be  conducted  at 
random  without  regard  to  the  merit  or  qualiS- 
oation  of  theatrical  managers.  It  was  tins  open 
trade  in  theatncala  which  had  eubetitiited  farce 
and  pantomime  for  Sbatespearg  and  Otway.* 
The  author  of  "  A  Proposal  fof  the  Begula,tioa 

^  Pron^ler,  No.  13,  Deoemlver  0,  17-34. 

s  JTmu^sol  SppaatDT,  No.  340,  April  12,  1735.  Quoted  in 
Gentltmiin' s  Magazine,  April,  173If. 

'  A  PropoMal  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Stagt,  on  esaaj,  p.  21. 
Londan,  1732. 
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of  the  Sta^a "  did  not  spare  either  of  the  pa^ 
tenteea  from  tha  arraignment.  The  essayist, 
while  disavowiug  any  aim  to  dispossess  the  two 
houses  (Drui'y  Lane  and  Covent  Garden)  of  their 
patents,  advoeated  the  erection  of  a  new  theatre 
"on  a  quite  different  establishment."  "Theirs 
[the  patentees']  is  confined  to  their  own  advan- 
tage, thia  [the  essayist's  proposed  theatre]  L9 
calculated  for  the  good  of  the  publick,  for  the 
encouragemeat  of  learning,  the  improremeut  of 
politneaa,  and  the  honour  of  the  age."  All  the 
details  of  the  plan  of  this  proposed  new  theatre 
are  set  forth  at  length,  from  the  raising  of  the 
funds  to  the  writing  and  dreaaing  of  the  plays 
for  representation.  The  main  idea  of  the  plan 
was  that  a  national  theatre  should  not  be  rnn 
by  private  speculators,  as  were  the  two  patent 
houses  and  the  other  theatres,  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  dramatic  and  histri- 
onic arts.  The  plan  is  of  the  greatest  significance 
as  being  the  earliest  oE  its  kind  and  as  contain- 
ing the  germ  of  the  third  theatre  arguments  of 
the  next  century.  By  third  theatre  is  meant, 
of  course,  a  third  theatre  under  the  protection  of 
govemmetit. 

Other  schemes  for  the  relief  of  the  dramatic 
Biitnation  were  not  wanting.  In  the  eummer  of 
1733,  Exeter  'Change  was  advertised  for  sale, 
and  it;  was  suggested  that  the  building  be  pur^ 
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chased  and  maiDtained  bj  endowment  as  a  the- 
atrical college  to  "encourage  virtue,  diaeounte- 
oance  vice,  advance  education,  and  h«  the  means 
of  perfecting  tlieatrical  entertainments  .  .  .  ,"  eo 
tliat  "  foreigners  would  not  find  oup  theatres, 
which  should  be  fountains  of  wit,  fouatains  of 
foUy."' 

But  nothing'  came  of  these  plans,  and  the  vices 
oomplaioed  of  coatinued.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
moat  men  that  nothing  short  of  pfirliamentary 
ftotion  Qould  remedy  the  evils  then  possessing 
the  theatres  in  London,  and,  early  in  1T33,  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  introduced  into  tho 
lower  house.  In  a  letter  from  the  Hon.  Charles 
Howard  to  Lord  Carlisle,  dated  May  24,  1733, 
mention  is  miide  of  such  a  bUI  in  the  House  of 
Commona  *'  to  regulate  the  playhouses."  On  its 
first  reading*,  there  was  "a  debate  of  about  two 
hours  upon  it,  but  no  Division,"  ^  and  nothing 
came  of  this  attempt. 

A  far  more  vigorous  effort  was  made  to  check 
the  current  when,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1735,  Sir 
John  Barnard  asked  leave  to  bring  a  bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons  to  restrain  the  number  and 
scandalous  abuses  of  the  London    playhouses. 


^  Grub  Streti  Joariml,  3aij  5,  1133 ;  Genthman'ii  Magaxint, 
Jaly,  UiA. 

'  Historical  MSS.  Com.  Report  XIV*,  p.  115.  I  have  fonni 
tUft  mentioned  in  no  other  ploca. 
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He  represented,  in  particular,  the  mischief  done 
by  them  to  the  metropolis  "  by  corrupting  of 
youth,  eneoupagiDg  vice,  and  debauchery,  and 
greatly  prejudii'ing  industry  and  trade.'*  The 
immediate  occasion  of  Ba.ruard's  bill  was  the 
projection  of  a  new  theati-e  lu  St,  Martin's  le 
Gr&nd,'  When  Barnard'?  motion  was  read,  it 
was  reported  that  many  in  the  House  "seemed 
to  smile."  However,  Sir  John  was  sec^onded  by 
a  number  of  gfiDtlemen,  ineludin*  Sir  Robert 
Walpole ;  and  although  the  motion  was  ''  at  iirst 
received  with  a  sort  o£  disdain,"  at  leDgtL  its 
supporters  were  numerouB,  and  "  it  was  spoke 
for  both  by  young  and  old." 

The  speech  of  James  Erakine,  on  thia  occa- 
sion, is  especially  interesting^.  The  half  dozen 
Xiondon  playhouses,  he  declared,  had  brought  a 
change  for  the  worse  to  the  British  temper, 
"  which,  though  cheerful  and  facetious  formerly, 
yet  was  sedate  and  solid  ;  but  now  so  extrava- 
gantly addicted  to  lewd  and  idle  diversions,  that 
the  number  of  Play-HoussB  in  London  was  double 
to  that  in  Paris  ;  so  that  now  we  exceed  in  lev- 
ity our  fluttering,  ftddling  masters  the  French," 
whence  came  these  follies  "  and  many  other  iiiL> 


'  Aaron  Hill  BC  on  ted  tbiaiitea.thinlnng'it  tobe  only  h  strata- 
gem  af  oue  nt  the  pateuteea  to  alnrra  and  inceiiaii  the  tnBgia- 
tratea  to  destroy  she  l««86i  ^tabU«!>seBtBr  PromfJieT,  No.  liT, 
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pertinencies."  Mr.  Erakine  greatly  cleplored  the 
fact  that"  Italian  eunuchs  and  Bignoraa  should 
have  set  salarii^s  eq^ual  to  those  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  and  Judges  of  England,  besidea 
the  Tast  gains  which  these  animaJs  make  by  pre- 
sents ...  so  that  they  carry  away  with  them 
sums  suf&cient  to  purcbase  estates  in  their  own 
oountry,  where  their  wisdom  for  it  is  as  much 
esteemed,  as  oar  vanity  and  foolish  extrava- 
gance laughed  at  and  despised, "  The  speech  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  leave  waa  given  to  bring 
Id  a  bill  "for  the  restraining  the  number  of 
Houses  for  playing  Interludes,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter regulatiug  comniou  Players." 

A  month  later  (April  3),  the  bill  was  read  for 
the  first  time  and  ordered  to  its  second  reading. 
But  it  was  not  destined  to  reach  its  final  read- 
ing without  serious  obstacles.  One  clause  in  the 
bill  provided  that  "  no  person  or  persons  shall 
act,  represent,  op  perform  any  tragedy,  comedy, 
opera,  play,  farce,  or  other  entertainment  of  the 
Stage,  for  gain,  hire,  or  reward,  other  than,  and 
except  such  person  or  persons  in  whom  the  right 
of  property  in  and  to  the  said  Letters  Patent, 
granted  as  aforesaid,  to  the  said  Tliomaa  Killi- 
grue,  Sir  William  Davenant,  Robert  Wilke, 
CoUey  Gibber,  and  Barton  Booth  .  .  .  ia  vested, 
and  their  respective  deputies  or  servants,  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  process  and  privi' 
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leges  of  tbem  by  tbeiT  several  Letters  Patents 
reBpeetively  grsLted,"  The  injustice  of  this  part 
of  the  bill  to  actors  appeared  ic  "  The  Case  of 
the  Coiuedia.n3  q£  the  Theatres  £o;hJ  Driiry 
LaQe  aud  Covent  Garden."  This,  it  was  pointed 
out,  would  subject  actors  to  the  arbitrary  will 
of  any  one  happening  to  own  one  of  the  patents, 
reducing  them  to  the  bard  terina  and  indignity 
ol  being  bought  and  sold  as  oxen.  To  remedy 
this  evil,  should  the  bill  became  a  law,  a  board 
of  arbitration  was  proposed,  to  act  as  an  im- 
partial court  in  all  disputes  between  the  pa- 
tentees and  the  actora.  It  was  thought  wholly 
unfair  to  authors  and  actors  alike  to  place  the 
maintenance  of  the  stage  within  the  control  of 
caprice,  or  the  pos&ible  ignorance  of  any  one  who 
might  look  upon  a  theatrical  patent  merely  aa 
a  proper  security  in  which  to  invest  his  nioney.^ 
If  this  complaint  was  new  in  1735,  it  was  to  be 
heard  many  timea  and  oft  before  the  evil  feared 
was  corrected.  It  is  noteworthy,  this  modern 
™w  put  forward  in  1735,  that  ihe  profession 
of  the  actors  was  an  investment  as  much  to  be 
protected  as  the  rights  of  the  pateutees. 

A  "vagrant  *'  amendment,    and    otbers,  also 

'  Prompter,  No.  tIv,  April  15,  1735.  Hill  was  in  favar  of 
stage  rog^nlatioa,  but  lie  denied  that  reatrictdng  die  number  of 
plajhouaes.  vfoiild  at  all  carraut  the  evil.  The  regulation,  he 
tkougbt,  uliouM  ba  of  tha  iuiiiiagem.ent.  Sabafiqueut  «v^qt« 
proved  Hill  n,  level-headed  oritic. 
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brougLt  vigorous  objecttona  to  the  bill ;  but  it» 
doum  was  sealed  in  the  pi'oposal  to  insert  & 
clause  to  confirm  (if  not  to  enlarge)  the  power 
of  the  Lord  Cha.mberlainoTer  the  players.  Thia 
was  carrying  the  question  of  restnction  farther 
than  the  proiiiotera  of  the  bill  were  willing  to  go. 
The  power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  waa  thought 
too  great  already,  or  at  least  it  had  been  too 
widely  exercised  on  occasion  (notably  in  prohib- 
iting Polly  and  Calisla  from  btting  acted).  It 
was  therefore  deemed  advisable  to  postpona  the 
attetopt  to  pa.!^3  %  bill  sucli  as  th&t  originally 
contemplated,  rather  than  to  establish  by  law  a 
power  which  might  be  exercised  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  accocnpanieil,  it  might  be,  by  miachier- 
0U8  results.  For  tbin  reason,  the  bill  was  sud- 
denly withdrawn  on  the  30th  of  April  (1735), 
and  the  whole  question  left  open  for  discussion 
and  for  settlement  at  some  future  time.' 

It  was  at  this  jimctnre  that  Henry  Fielding 
saw  his  opportunity,  and,  taking  adrautag«  of 
the  foibles  about  hiiu  in  state  and  society,  ap- 
plied hia  genius  to  them  with  a  &uece93  scarcely 
dreamed  of.  And  here  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  great  satirist  had  no  special  motives 
against  gaveminent ;  he  ua^d  the  materials  he 


^  The  proueedings  on  Barnard's  Bill  ar«  reported  in  Cob- 
bett'a  Parliamtnlari/  SUtorg  of  England,  vol,  ix,  ools,  844— 
918.   See  tUso  Parliamentars  Regitia;  vaL  ix,  p.  &3, 
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found  ready-made  fur  the  exercise  of  hia  talent 
and  for  liU  business  mter&sta.  Tlie  low  condi- 
tion of  iha  London  stage  itself,  quite  as  much 
a«  the  subject- matter  of  bis  polttloal  satires,  ac- 
counts for  his  success  at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Haymarket ;  and  thia  fact,  which  was  then, 
and  is  still,  generally  overlooked,  was  clearlj 
reooignized  by  the  best  critic  of  the  time.  "  Xha 
Tftiy  great  Rim  Pasquin  baa  already  had,  and 
id  still  like  to  bav£,"  d«clareB  the  acute  editor 
of  the  "  Proin])ter  "  (No,  xlvii),  "  t&  the  sevareat 
Blow  that  cou'd  be  given,  to  our  Theatres,  and 
the  strongest  Confirmation  of  an  Opinion  1  hare 
ventured  singly,  to  advance,  viz,  TItat  ike  Stags 
may  (and  as  it  may,  ought  to)  fie  supported 
without  Puittomime.^'  While  the  patent  houseB, 
with  all  ueceasary  futilities  for  acting  the  legit- 
imate drama,  weie  competing^  in  spectacle  and 
dumb  show,  '*  a  Gentleman,  nnder  the  disadvan- 
tagi.^  of  a  very  bad  Hoiiae,  with  searce  an  Actor, 
and  at  very  little  Expense,  by  the  single  Power 
of  Satire,  Wit,  and  Common  Sense,  has  been 
able  to  tun  a  play  on  for  24  Nights,  which  is 
now  but  beginning  to  rlxe  in  the  Opinion  of  the 
Town."  Pasquin  reached  fifty  nighta  before  it 
was  taken  off.  Hill  saw  that  the  work  of  Fielding 
was  sure  to  bring  about  a  speedy  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  whole  theatrical  bu»ine»a  in  London, 
and  he  encouraged  the  effort  with  all  his  might. 
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Hia  main  objectioD  to  the  satires  was  that  tbey 
were  not  plain  enough,  ttat  tHey  should  be  more 
"  in  the  Carreggio  Manner."     , 

As  migbt  be  expected,  it  waa  Fielding'*  wup- 
riloua  atta^cks  upon  the  follies  of  goreruuieut 
on  which  men's  opinions  differed.  Some  main- 
tained that  a  system  of  lettres  de  cachet  and  the 
Baatile  should  be  practiced  in  England  against 
those  who  dared  queation  the  affaira  of  state.  To 
■which  it  was  retorted  by  the  thorough-blood 
Briton;  "  What  do  you  intend  by  mentioning 
these  ?  I  hope  not  to  threaten  as  nor  to  insinu- 
ate that  nothing  will  make  it  necesMvy  to  intro- 
dnee  suoh  damned  Engines  of  Tyranny  among 
na." '  Men  of  the  latter  tarn  of  mind  believed 
that  satire  on  government  had  a  beneficial  ef- 
fect, and,  though  tbey  would  cot  contend  that 
all  goverument  waa  »  farce  to  be  satirized,  nev- 
ertheless, they  assarted  that  greatness  combined 
with  meanness  ia  the  essence  of  burlesque. 

But  there  wEis  a  third  interest  at  stake  in  the 
controTersy,  namely,  the  question  of  decency 
and  morality.  So  long  aa  vice  and  corruption 
merely  were  satirlzedj  men  might  argue  till  the 
crack  of  doom  on  the  question  of  liberty  and 
tyranny;  but  so   soon  as  society's  sense  of  re- 


'  Cones-ponileiice  in  Gaiellesr  for  Hay  7,  1737,  ami  Com- 
mon Stnse  toT  Mb;  'Zl,  1737  ',  qQoted  in  London  MaffiKirK  for 
Nay,  1737. 
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spectability  wa^  offended  by  the  method  of  sat- 
ire, it  wa.8  time  to  close  tlie  discuaaioD  and  erect 
the  proper  safeguards.  Ami  this  ia  exactly  what 
happened ;  as  soon  as  tlie  novelty  of  burlesque 
itself  wore  off,  the  low  public  taste  bad  to  be 
stimulated,  and  the  manner,  the  language,  of 
satire  was  degraded  for  the  purpose.  In  unprin- 
cipled and  irresponsible  handa — -and  free  com- 
petition had  realized  this  possibility  by  1737  — 
there  was  no  Limit  to  this  tendency.  "  Satyr 
without  scurrility,"  says  one  of  the  epeakets  in 
A  Dialogue  between  the  most  Smifient  Players 
in  the  Shades,  "  never  faikd  of  a  warm  Kecep- 
tion,  but  of  late  such  an  luuadation  of  immor- 
ality, Scandal,  and  unbounded  Licentiousness 
had  overwhelmed  it,  that  loudly  called  upon  the 
Legislature  for  Reformation."  '  When  thia  stage 
was  reached,'  the  remedy  was  at  hand,  sure  and 


^  ThealriBai  Carrvspoadttiice  in  DealL  An  Epistle  fiom  Mri. 
Oldfifld,  m  ihe  Shaifts,  to  Mrs.  Or  .  ,  ceg  .  ,  dh,  ujprm  Karth  ; 
Containing  a  Dial-ogue  briwreen  the  Most  Eminent  J'laifers  in  tfi^ 
Shades,  upon  iJif.  late  8tagt  Dta^lalian.   London,  H-IS. 

^    "  Tb«;  [l.  i.    the  UttlriiCs]   pi4ce«rded  BO  far  At  Ust,  that 

a  Farce  vae  aQtuailj  in  Relieafaal.  at  ene  oi  oar  TheatroB,  in 
which  the  some  exalitnl  Person  [in  tha  Gkivemiaaiit]  wtiB  t* 
b?»ve  "beiw  introduced  on  the  flt^e-,  as  we  (ire  infomicd,  with 
a  Fair  of  Scales  in  one  HadiI,  tu  Scandalizo  his  OPIice  aod 
bigginii  tip  Ids  BreecJiet,  to  reflect  upon  lila  Politoness.  But  thia 
AbomiKi^Uf  Design  Was  haptiilj  dist^verod  by  tha  Visilante  ol 
Analhirr  graat  Tersonagt,  ■  .  .  who  ,  .  .  \a  detsmiined  to  take 
Vengeaiioa  ...  by  pnttiog  an  eSeotiul   KestrLint  apon  the 
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severe,  but  more  far-reaching  in  its  effects,  pro- 
bably, than  was  intended  at  the  time. 

Consequently,  a  bill  was  prepared  (in  all  pro- 
bability at  tbe  suggestion  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter), bearing  certain  resemblances  to  Sir  John 
Barnard's  bill,  as  amended,  a.nd  hurried  through 
the  House  of  Commons  at  &  tims  when  but  few 
members  nero  preseat.  The  main  provisions  of 
the  hill  were  simple  and  direct.  It  proliibitedi 
under  penalty  of  ^50,  the  acting  for  "  hire,  gsiu, 
or  reward  "  of  any  play  or  theatrical  performance 
of  any  kind  soever  not  previously  sanctioned 
by  letters  patent  from  the  crown,  or  licensed  by 
the  Lord  Chamberlain.  All  theatres  were  to  be 
reatricted  to  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the 
liberties  thereof,  and  to  the  place  where  the  royal 
family  happened,  at  any  time,  to  reside.  Copies 
of  all  plays  to  be  acted  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  at  leaat  a  fort- 
night before  being  represented. 

In  a  letter  from  Colonel  Cope  to  Edmund 
Weston,  dated  May  28,  1737,  among  other 
interesting  things  is  a  curioua  side-lig'ht  on 
thci  Licensing  Bill.  It  runs  aa  follows :  "  Mr. 
Horace  Walpole  is  expected  in  London  from 
Norfolk  this  night.  The  Parliament,  'tis  thought, 
will  sett  about  a  fortnight  after  the  Hoiydays, 

StacB,"  Crafisman,  No.  530,  May  2S,  1137  j  Qendeman'a  Mas- 
azine.  Ma;,  1737. 
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in.  irbicb  time  The  Scotch  BUI  may  be  passed  in 
cuK  the  Xorth  Brittaics  are  not  strong  eDougb 
to  throw-  it  oat  before,  for  as  tbejr  divided  99 
against  140  odd,  on  th.e  earlj  or  late  day  for  tb« 
eoQsideratioa  of  the  BUI,  'tis  imagioed  they  will 
eome  pretty  near  in  the  Prugrcas  of  the  Bill,  by 
many  of  the  Majority  going  out  of  Town  &  soch, 
as  the  Master,  Mr.  Falteny  and  otbers.  I  am 
told,  not  designing  to  attend  it,  they  were  acci- 
dentally id  the  division  for  the  Comitment  of  tlw 
Only  Bill  by  waittog  to  flame  &  exclaim  about 
tbe  Ptayhouse  Bill.  I  mean  Mr.  Pnlteny  for  the 
V^yiteF  was  strong  for  the  suppressioD  of  Play- 
booses  Ae.  and  said  that  tho'  it  was  s  thin  bouae, 
yet  be  thought  if  th(Be  Gentlemen  who  were  ab- 
sent, as  had  been  nrged,  differ  in  opinion  with 
him  and  bo  a^iwt  the  bill,  be  tbongbt  they  were 
better  em^OT«d  in  looking  after  tbeir  own  afain, 
upon  which  Pulteny  did  Ktast  him  UKKt  yio- 
lectly,  &  said  a  man  who  made  so  gi«at  a  figorv 
in  his  FrcleasKm  in  aiKtther  place,  might  better 
keep  to  that  placie,  then  fell  npon  Winnington 
withont  menry,  and  spar^  not  St.  Bobt  nor  5r 
Wm  YoDge  urging  that  this  Testiaint  cpoo  the 
Writers  fov  tbe  Stag«,  was  a  certain  preamble  to 
the  taking  away  the  Liberty  of  tbe  Pr«ss  in  geo- 
enl,  told  a  story,  that  Charles  ye  2ud  seeing  a 
man  in  the  pillory,  asked  the  irriine,  Tvas  Ubel- 
Ei^  Lord  Clarendon,  odds  Gsh  I  crian  tha  Ving, 
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why  did  not  the  Fool  go  on  libelling  oi  me,  he 
must  now  certainly  suffer  for  libelling  this  great 
man.  Ye  Bill  will  pass  &  no  Playhonse  be  al- 
lowed but  in  the  Libertiea  of  Westminster,  & 
these  to  be  licenc'd  &  under  the  direotiou  of  the 
L&rd  Chamberlatii." ' 

One  of  thi)  first  objections  raiaed  to  the  bill 
was  the  almost  unlimited  power  which  it  vested 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  diacouragement 
it  would  cast  on  dramatic  art  by  forcing  writers 
to  cater  to  the  Lord  Chamberlaln'3  taste  was  also 
pointed  out.  Again,  it  was  asserted  that,  i{  it 
was  the  lioentiousness  and  immorality  of  the 
stage  at  which  the  bill  aimed,  it  was  unnecessary, 
as  the  law  already  provided  for  the  prosecution  of 
libelers  and  immoral  persons.  FurtheTmore,  an 
occasional  abuse  of  liberty,  it  was  thought,  could 
be  better  tolerated  than  the  fettering  of  liberty 
itself.* 

In  Parliament,  Pult^ny,  leader  of  the  "Patri- 
ots,'" was,  of  course^  opposed  to  any  bill  sanctioned 
by  Walpole.  But  it  was  Lord  Chesterfield  who  at- 
tacked most  vi^roiisly  and  effectively  the  ilHli- 
eral  features  of  the  Licensing  Act.  He  called 
attention  to  the  precipitancy  with  which  it  had 

'  Tttich.  Rtport  of  the  Soyai  Comnjiision  on  BUtcrrical  Mdn~ 
uarrCpts.  i,  2IHI,  2f!7. 

'  Londitn Magazine. J aas,  173-7;  CommoaS£nae,'So.'i8,Jana 
4, 1737  ;  Gentleman's  Magazine,  June,  1737 1  Craftsman,  June  4, 
1797, 
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parsed  tlie  Honae  of  CommoDS ;  be  pointed  oat 
that,  to  enforce  what  was  claimed  as  the  main 
idea  of  tie  bill, —  the  suppression  of  Ucentious- 
neast  —  the  preaa  itself  mast  be  bridled.  If  &  play 
vera  rejected  from  the  stage,  was  It  not  human  na- 
ture to  be  curious  about  what  had  been  forbidden  f 
And  if  the  presa  were  restricted,  as  well  attack 
liberty  outright.  The  power  vested  bj  the  bill 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  declared  to  be 
greater  than  that  intrusted  to  the  King  himself. 
Finally,  the  bill  was  unnecessary,  as  the  abuses 
which  its  promoters  claimed  it  was  intended  to 
restrain  were  already  provided  for  by  law.^  These 
were  the  maiD  points  of  Lord  Chesterfield's  ar- 
guments against  the  measure. 

Sut  all  objections  were  in  vain,  and  the  Licen- 
sing' Act  passed  on  the  Slst  of  Jane,  1737,  and 
became  a  law  three  days  lat«r.  A  number  of  in- 
terests  had  been  involved  in  its  passage,  and^ 
undoubtedly,  the  smarts  from  the  lash  of  satire 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  government,  and  pai^ 
ticularly  on  Walpole,  were  the  immediate  forceg 
eajrying  the  bill  through.  But  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  along  with  this  ran  the  jealousy 
of  the  patentees  for  the  managers  of  independ- 
ent theatres.  Thew  had  robbed  Drury  Lane  of 
its  leading  actofs  on  one  occasion,  and  had  taken 

'    Otndeman'i    Jf<ijra*irKi    Jul;,    ITS?  ;    London    Mayasitte, 

Anguat,  ITuT. 
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Rway  tte  audieocea  of  both  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Gariien  on  niimeroua  occasiona  ;  all  of 
which  madti  it  indiiipeDsable  for  the  existence  of 
the  latter  that  the  former  should  be  exterininated. 
If  the  sole  aim  of  the  act  had  beew  to  free  the 
stag«  from  abuse  and  to  protect  society,  why 
were  the  pateafc  housea  excepted?  For  certaialy 
they  were  the  first  offenders.  Or,  why  was  not 
Bome  such  plan  adopted  as  that  advocated  by 
Aaron  Hil],  namelyitopermit  only  the  legitimate 
drama  to  be  auted  in  the  unlicensed  (or  unpa- 
tented) theatres,  thereby  forcing  theatrical  com- 
petition out  of  the  domain  o£  buffoonery  and 
pantomimB  to  a  higher  level?  * 

The  underlying  cause  of  animoBity  toward  the 
unlicensed  theatres  was  Boarcely  covered  over  by 
the  political  arguments  in  favor  of  protection  to 
the  state.  Gibber,  after  dwelling  for  some  p^ea 
on  the  political  necessity  of  the  LicenaiBg  Act, 
lets  elip  another  argument  for  it.  "  And  now 
we  have  eeea  the  Consequence  of  what  many 
People  are  apt  to  contend  for,  Variety  of  Play- 
houses !  How  was  it  possible  so  many  could  hon- 
estly subsist,  on  what  was  fit  to  be  seen  ?  Their 
extraordinary  Number,  of  course,  reduc'd  them 
to  live  upon  the  Gratification  of  such  Hearers, 
as  they  knew  would  be  best  pleaaed  with  pub- 

*  Prompter,  liv,  Ma;  10,  VJSfj.   This  cditoriul  oont^na  tha 
iHBt  criticiaoi  uf  tbe  thentriMl  vituatiD-D  1  liavB  found- 
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lick  Offence ;  and  publick  Offence,  of  what  kind 
Boever,  will  always  be  a  good  Reason  for  making 
Laws  to  restrain  it."  The  logic  of  "  of  coarse  "  is 
not  at  first  apparent,  nor  is  the  force  any  more  pa- 
tent of  the  following  conclusion,  which  assumes 
that,  since  new  plays  must  be  written  to  support 
a  number  of  theatres,  therefore,  such  playa  must 
be  di spacefill! J  bad.  But  to  resume  Gibber's 
discussion.  "  To  conclude,  let  us  now  consider 
thia  Law,  in  a  quite  different  Light ;  let  us  leave 
the  political  Part  of  it  quite  out  of  the  Question  ; 
What  Advantage  could  either  the  Spectators 
of  Plays,  or  the  Masters  of  Play-lbouses  hare 
gaiu'tt  by  its  having  never  been  made?  How 
could  the  same  Stock  of  Playa  supply  four  The- 
atres, which  (wittout  such  additional  Enter- 
tainments, aa  a  Nation  of  common  Sense  ought 
to  ba  ashamed  of)  could  not  well  support  two  ? 
Satiety  must  have  been  the  natural  Consequence, 
of  the  Bame  Playa  being  twice  as  often  repeated, 
as  now  they  need  be  ;  and  Satii?ty  puts  an  End 
to  all  Tastes,  that  the  Mind  o£  Man  can  delight 
in."  1 

In  the  foregoing  disctis&ion  I  have  attempted 
to  bring  together  all  the  eaaeatial  evidencea 
showing  the  causes,  immediate  and  remote,  of 
the  Licensing  Act,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference in  statiia  of   the  theatrical  question  im 

1  CLbber'a  ^X'^SJ.  PP-  241,  242. 
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London  before  and  after  the  passage  of  that  act. 
If  I  have  aucceetled  in  this,  it  will  appear  that 
the  V^rant  Act  of  12  Queen  Anne,  which  had 
beta  passed  to  meet  local  and  temporary  condi- 
tions, had  fallen  into  disuse,  and  with  it  the 
control  of  the  crown  over  theatrical  amusementa. 
This^  is  clearly  seen  in  the  rise  of  th^  Haymarket 
and  Groodmaa's  Fields  Theatres  in  defiance  of 
that  law,  aud  ia  the  results  of  the  contests  be- 
tween the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  and  the  aetors 
ia  1733,  especially  the  deciaioa  in  the  ca^  of  the 
Patentees  va.  Harper.  The  preamble  to  the  act 
itself  plainly  cxpresaea,  in  general  terms,  this  fact, 
that  the  act  was  made  for  the  express  purpoaaof 
amending  and  making  more  effectual  the  Vagrant 
Act  of  12  Queen  Anne,  as  relates  to  common 
players  of  interludes.  In  other  words,  the  Licen- 
sing Act  restored  the  crown  prerogative  respect- 
ing plays  and  players,  and  brought  into  one  legal 
focus  what  had  already  been  sanctioned  by  com- 
mon law.  No  alteration  was  made  in  the  fact  ; 
s[ni])ly,  the  fact  was  placed  in  the  light  of  an 
enforcing  and  enforceable  legal  form.  Thia  being 
the  case,  it  would  hardly  seem  requisite  to  point 
out  again  that  no  individual  can  h&  held  respon- 
sible for  the  act  of  1737 ;  or,  that  the  real  need 
d£  Such  a  lav^  lay  in  the  necessity  of  centralizing 
ffispoDsihilityfor  the  abuse  of  privileges  in  mat- 
ters theatrical.    That  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
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the  a<-t  was  perr^rted  to  the  me  of  selfish  aad 
^rraunical  ends  has  oothiog  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cDssioD  in  hand. 

With  the  passage  o£  the  Licensing  Act,  a 
practical  policy  was  crystallized  io  a  moment  For 
the  patentees,  and  the-  govemnient  was  committed 
to  the  support  of  that  poHcT-  It  marks  the  first 
dkdnct  definition  of  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment relatiTe  to  tbeatrieal  Mnusements,  and  out- 
lines the  defense  of  that  position.  The  magnified 
occasion  which  gave  it  birth  soon  passed  from 
a^ht,  and  the  underlying  real  significance  ap- 
peared, AU  th«  grounJ  gained  for  4  free  stage 
since  the  days  of  Charles  11  was  lost  in  the 
twinkHng  of  an  eye,  and  the  mooopolj  was  sealed 
more  certainly  than  erer  before.  More  cettainly , 
heeanie  the  real  meaning  of  theatrical  mooopoty 
ms  better  understood  than  ever  befove^  Disor- 
gaauation  distingnisbes  theatrical  disturbances 
before  1T3T;  with  the  Licensing  Act,  the  lines 
were  clearly  drawn,  and  the  stn^le  on  both 
sides  gradaally  fell  into  settled  ovder  and  plan. 
But  it  was  more  than  a  century  before  the  adro- 
eates  of  freedom  in  theatrical  affaits  in  LoadoD 
were  able  to  put  to  rest  the  obnoxioas  LtoeusiBg 
Act  of  1737.' 
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BelatiTe  to  the  first  appointment  to  this  office,  Genest  saya 
{English  Stage,  iii,  522) ,  "  In  Febrnor;,  1738,  according  to  the 
Muiusetipt  in  tise  Bridak  Maaenm,  or  in  April,  according'  to 
Chalmers,  William  Chetwjnd  was  awom  in  Lioenser  of  the 
stage  (under  tlie  Lord  Chamberlain)  with  a  salary  of  £400  a 
year. "  Odell,  founder  of  the  Qoodniiui'a  Fields  Theatre,  was 
made  deputy  lioeiuer. 


CHAPTEK   IV 
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THE  immediate  efFect  of  the  Lieensing  Act 
was  the  cloBing  of  the  Goodman's  Fielda 
Theatre,  and  also  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market  ;  and  two  manuacript  tragedies  the  en- 
suing  season  were  prohibited  by  the  licenser  of 
plays.  One  of  these  waa  Guatnva  Vasa  (by 
Heniy  Brooke),  and,  aa  was  predicted  by  Lord 
Chesterfield,  the  proacripfcion  was  followed  by  a 
numerous  subscription  and  wide  circulation  of 
the  tragedy,  Vt(3tor  says  of  this  circumstance, 
"I  am  certain  he  [Brooke]  cleared  above  a 
Thousand  Pounds  by  that:  Subscription ;  so  much 
Incensed  were  the  Public  at  this  first  Instance 
of  the  Power  of  a  Lieeneer."  The  other  piece 
was  Edward  and  Elvanora,  a  play  founded  on 
an  apo&ryphal  episode  in  the  life  of  Edward  I. 
This  was  priated  in  1739,  and,  like  Gu&tava 
Vasa,  was  supported  by  subscription.  It  was 
written  by  Jajnes  Thomson,  author  of  "  The  Sea- 
sons." The  unpopularity  of  the  act  reached  ita 
(dimax  when  a  company  of  French  stroUars  were 
licensed  to  exhibit  at  the  theatre  lately  occupied 
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by  Fielding.  The  advertiaemeut  of  these  per- 
formers was  headed  in  bold  letters,  "■  BY  AU- 
THOltlTY ! "  but  they  soon  discovered  that  there 
was  aa  authority  above  that  of  mere  suund,  as 
evinced  by  jjublic  clamor  which  developed  into 
a  riot,  effectually  putting  a.  atop  to  the  perform- 
ance.' The  obuoxious  law  itself  was  quite  as 
much  as  the  public  were  willing  to  stand;  its 
enforaement  by  means  of  permitting  to  a  foreign 
troupe  —  and  that  a  French  troupe  —  the  liberty 
which  had  been  denied  Englishmen,  waa  consid- 
ered a  anfHcieut  justification  for  the  violence  of 
the  incensed  audieuee. 

Matters  stood  tlma  for  a  year  or  two,  when  it 
occurred  to  th^  enemies  of  the  oew  "  gagging  law  " 
that  a  practical  evasion  might  be  devised.  Our 
old  friend  Giffard  waa  ringleader  to  the  scheme, 
which  was  simply  to  get  around  the  "  for  gain, 
hire,  or  reward  "  clauae  of  the  Licenaiug  Act,  and 
OQ  the  15th  of  October,  1740,  he  caused  to  be 
published  the  following  announcement :  "  At  the 
late  Theatre  in  AyliJffe  Street  —  A  Concert  of 
Vocal  and  Instrumental  Musick  in  2  Parts  — 
Between  the  Parts  of  the  Concert  will  be  pre- 
sented gratis  a  Comedy,  called  The  Stratagem  — 
By  Persona  for  their  diversion."     Three  days 

'  Tlae  plaj  waa  a  tLrBe-act  Coiiieily,  The  Plagiie  of  Bicha, 
and  waa  advertiMiI  far  Oatobsr  9,  17i^8-  GerUleniaa's  Magazi-iu, 
October,  VIS^.  Soe  a.\aa  Yietm,  i,  53. 


f 
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later,  Venice  J^reserved  vas  given,  and  perform- 
ances appearfld  more  or  less  regularly  on  tlie 
Goodman's  Fields  stage  throughout  the  ^asoD, 
which  closed  on  May  7,  1741, 

That  Giffard  was  unmolested  in  bis  operations 
at  the  Goodman's  Fielda  Theatre  in  1740-41 
does  not  appear  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
eraded,  or  thought  he  was  evading,  the  act  of 
1737,  though,  no  doubt,  it  was  that  which  em- 
boldened him  to  make  the  attempt.  It  would 
seem,  rather,  that  for  abettiug  Sir  Kobert  Wal- 
pole,  by  deliTering  to  bim  the  Golden  Hump, 
Giffard  had  earned  the  good-will  of  the  Premier, 
wbo  now  took  the  opportunity  to  express  his  grati- 
tude to  the  manager  by  winking  at  the  infraction 
of  the  law  parsed  at  his  own  request.  As  a  fur- 
ther reason  why  Giffard  was  uninterrupted  in  his 
movements,  it  was  said  that  siuce  he  coafined 
himself  to  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  "and  a  few 
deceased  poets  of  eiumence,"  he  avoided  running 
counter  to  the  interests  of  the  patent  houses.' 

But  the  time  was  near  at  hand  when  these 
reasons,  i£  ever  potent,  were  ioBufiicient  to  defend 
GifEard  from  the  envy  of  the  patentees.  When 
the  young  David  Garrick,  with  a  brief  appren- 


^  Town  and  Country  Maffazxtif^  October,  17fi7-  It  'waa  re- 
pOTded  that  Walpote  ocdered  a  gratnitj  of  £600  to  b«  t^ndfured 
Otffurd  for  hu  'zeal  for  gavGrument,'  but  that  \t  vaa  novee 
eiTen.  Ste  aIso  Baker,  Bhgrapkia  DrantaiKa,  ii,  1^'9. 
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tioeship  in  one  of  the  country  theatres,  first 
appeared  in  Loudon^  little  3,tteiition  was  bestowed 
oa  him.  Neither  of  the  mau^^rs  of  the  patent 
houses,  it  was  said,  offered  him  any  encoarage- 
ment  when  he  applied  to  them.  It  la  to  the  credit 
and  honor  o£  Henry  Griffard  that  the  greatest 
actor  who  has  yet  appeared  on  the  English  stage 
had  an  introduction  to  %  London  audience.  On 
the  19tli  of  Octoher,  1741,  Garrick  appeared, 
for  the  first  time  on  a  Londou  stage,  at  Good- 
man's Fields  Theatre,  in  Richard  Tliird.  That 
theatre  had  not  been  noted,  hitherto,  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  performers,  and  so  the  first  nig^ht 
was  not  distinguished  by  a  large,  or  otherwise 
exceptional,  audience.  But  the  genius  of  Garrick 
brought  with  it  a  revolution  in  the  histrionic  art, 
irOm  a  siug-^ong,  aff&cted  declamation  to  a  re- 
presentation of  nature ;  and  by  dint  of  this  geuiua 
the  character  of  the  audiences  at  Goodman's 
Fielda  waa  almost  immediately  metatnorphoaed. 
The  young' actor's  fame  spread  throughocfievery 
part  of  the  town  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ;  and 
Goodman's  Fields  Theatre,  whicli  had  been  con- 
fined to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  became  the 
resort  of  the  polite,  and  was  honored  with  the 
notnce  of  all  ranks  and  orders  of  people." 

From  a  biisineBg  point  of  view,  Garrick's  en- 

'  Baker,  Bitigraphia  Dramatica,  Introdnotdon,  p.  ^ii ;  DavUB, 

Memoirs  of  Garrick,  3d  ed.,  i,  42-50. 
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ga^em&at  at  Groodman'B  Fields,  swelled  the  cof- 
fers at  tliat  theatre,  and,  in  au  inverse  rSLtio, 
diminished  those  of  the  patent  houses.  The  pa- 
tentees became  alarmed  at  the  turn  affairs  were 
taking-,  and  determined  ao  knger  to  Ijrook  the 
success,  at  their  expense,  of  Glffard's  bouse. 
Unitiog  their  efforts,  and  securing  tile  coop- 
eratioD  of  Sir  John  Barnard  (morer  of  the 
Playhouse  BiU  of  1735),  then  one  of  the  chief 
magistrates  of  London,  they  threatened  Giffard 
and  Garrick  with  the  Licensing  Act  Thus  m- 
tJmidated,  Garrick  made  terma  with  Fleetwood 
of  Drury  Lane  and  joined  the  company  at  the 
patent  house  at  a  salary  of  ^500.  Giffard  was 
finally  compelled  to  shut  the  Goodman's  Fields 
Theatre,  and  soon  afterwards  he  eugaged  at 
Drury  Lane.'  The  whole  tracsaction  illiig.trates 
not  only  the  efficiency  of  the  act  of  173T,  but 
it  also  discovers  the  fact  that  the  patentees  in- 
tended that  the  law  ghonkl  not  remain  a  dead 
letter  So  long  as  it  Could  be  enforced  to  serve 
their  ends. 

Although  the  patent  rights  of  the  two  old  the- 

*  With  the  Bioeption  of  a  brioE  oeDiipuncj  of  LiQcoliD'B.-Inn- 
I^elda,  in  the  apriiig  of  L743,  thia  ended  Giffmrd'a  career  as  a 
tlieatre  manager.  Wliile  La  cliurgs  of  GotMlman'e  Fislda,  ho 
lad  rerived  AlVs  WfU,  Wmtvr't  Tale,  BssiTfi  F,  and  ffinj 
Arthur,  introdnced  Gamck  to  Lotidun,  aiid  aJso  brought  oat- 
two  oi  tlie  aetor'a  otd  pieosa,  Theliyxng  Yaiet,  a  farce,  and 
Lahe,  a.  utiro.  Oeitaat,  iv,  47-49. 
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atres  seemed  thus  secure  from  external  foes,  they 
were  not  secure  from  internal  discords.  Feeling 
too  acutely  the  independence  furnished  by  a 
legal  safeguard,  Fleetwood  of  Drury  Lane  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  to  treat  his  actors  in 
a  niggardly  fashion,  refusing  them  their  salaries^ 
and  otherwise  showing  them  professional  dis- 
conrteaies.  Led  by  Garricfc  and  Maeklin  (who 
had  been  acting-manager  of  Dniry  Lane  since 
the  revolt  of  1733),  ten  of  the  performers  formed 
a  compact  to  oppose  the  obstinacy  and  insolence 
of  the  manager.  Hoping  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
of  the  Lord  ChamberLlin  in  their  cAuse^  as  Bct- 
bertou  had  done  in  16%,  the  seceding  actora 
applied  for  a  license  to  set  up  a  theatrical  com- 
pany at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 
But  to  their  amaxemenfc  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
(then  Lord  Cliamberlain)  treated  their  suit  with 
manifest  coolness  ;  he  probably  remembered  the 
unjust  and  despicable  attempts  of  Theophilus 
Gibber  to  ruin  the  prospects  of  Highmore,  ten 
years  before,  and  so  refused  to  grant  a  license. 
This  contingency  was  entirely  unlooked-for,  and, 
although  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the 
revolters  were  all  pledged  to  accede  to  no  terras 
propos^ed  by  Fleetwood^  rather  than  bring  dis- 
asteron  so  many  by  lic^Uing  out,  GarHflk  hastily 
beat  a  retreat  and  signed  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  Drury  Lane  manager.    The  action  of  Garrick 
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&n  this  QGcasioo,  though  exiMiaed  on  the  grounds 
o£  judgment  and  prudence,  was  bitterly  attacked 
hy  Maehlin,  and  was  the  cause  of  a  long  and 
caustic  war  of  paniphleta.  Macklin,  true  to  his 
nature  and  the  principle  which  led  him  to  take 
his  stand  a,^a.iust  fleetnood,  in  the  first  insta.nce, 
re^uialned  fixed  in  Ma  determination  to  continue 
the  warfare.  As  a  consequence,  when  the  com- 
promise was  patched  up  hetweau  the  other  Eictors 
and  the  patentee,  Macklin  foiind  himself  out  of 
the  company,  likewise  out  of  employment.  How- 
ever, the  old  veteran  was  a  Sghter.,  and  did  not 
long  remain  idle.  Though  excluded  from  Drnry 
Lane,  he  gathered  a  company  of  young  actors  at 
the  Littl«  Theatre  in  the  Ilaymarket,  and,  with 
the  ostensible  purpose  of  instmcting  them  in  tha 
art  of  acting,  opened  the  theatre  on  February 
G,  1744,  with  a  concert,  followed  by  Othello^ 
Once  more  the  letter  of  the  law  was  evaded.  Aa 
explained  by  the  play-bill,  "  No  money  will  ho 
taken  at  the  doora,  noi  any  person  admitted, 
but  by  printed  tickets  which  will  be  delivered 
by  Mr.  Macklin  at  his  home  in  Bow  Street,  C. 
G."  Among  thia  heterogeneous  company  of  raw 
recruits  was  a  name  which  was  destined,  in  its 
way,  to  become  famous.  In  the  title  role  of 
Othello  Samuel  Foote  made  his  first  appearance 
on  a  London  stage. ^ 
^  Cooke,  Memairs  of  Macklin,  pfi.  133-148 ;  Dari'GB,  MenioiTi 
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For  all  MacldiD's  wrath  at  Girrick,  and  the 
avowals  of  eternal  enmity  between  Fleetwood 
and  Macklin,  tte  latter  was,  with  the  opening- 
of  tbe  season  of  1744-45,  onoe  more  back  at 
DraryLaae  in  bis  favorite  character  of  Shylock. 
The  occasional  Prologue,  epoken  by  Macklin 
at  tbia  time,  ^as  so  full  of  bumble  contrition 
for  Jiis  recent  offense,  that  it  must  Lave  caused 
merriment  to  all  lovers  of  comedy.  Tbeopbilua 
Cibher  was  left  at  thi^  llaymarket  to  auOCeed  to 
the  management,  and  his  purpose,  or  devise,. 
may  best  be  explained  in  hia  own  words,  quoted 
from  his  "  Serio-Comic  Apology  : "  — 

"  As  I  am  advised  hy  the  Learned  in  the 
haws  of  the  Land,  that  no  Act  of  ParUament 
deems  Acting  Malum  in  se,  I  shall  not  be  afraid, 
for  the  better  Instruction  of  my  Pupils,  the 
more  to  emholdeu  them  to  a  Stage,  to  permit 
tbem  frecjuently  .  .  .  pnblickly  to  rebeatae  sev- 
eral Pieces  of  our  most  celebrated  Authors ; 
and  that  tbe  Town  may  be  the  Judges  of  the 
Progresa  they  make  in  their  Studies*  those  Me- 
hearsals  (^wUh  jyroper  Habits,  Decorations,  &e.) 
■will  be  exhibited  Gratis.''' 

It  waS'  Announced  that  money  would  be  taken 
for  the  concerts  only,  an  emphasis  being'  laid  on 
the  free  "  publick  Rehearsals."    The  musical  pro- 

af  Garrick,  Am,  ad.,  vol.  i,  oh.  viii  ;    Gailleman'i  Magaxint, 
Oiiitilier-Decoti]1>er,  171^- 
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gramme  was  to  be  rendered  from  about  four  to 
seren  in  the  afternoon,  after  wticli  the  itoors 
would  be  closed,  to  open  immediately  for  tlie 
grath  performance.  Tiiere  needed  no  powers  of 
divination  to  see  througL  this  thin  veil  of  decep- 
tion, and  it  was  the  more  readily  rent  becanse 
Theophihw  Clbber  was  in  very  bad  odor  with 
the  patentees,  and  with  the  public  in  general. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  above  an- 
noimcement,  a  Jnetice  of  the  Peace  notified 
Cihbftp  that  an  application  wag  in  process  of  mak- 
ing to  prevent  his  scheme.  Theopbilaa  persisted 
that  he  had  a  right  to  eara  his  b^'eiul,  If,  m  so 
doing,  he  iVdre  in  Do  wise  violating  the^  laws  d£ 
the  laud.  To  test  the  case,  he  manifested  a  will- 
ingness to  have  his  cause  tried  in  the  Kiag'a 
Bench  ;  but  he  wsis  informed  that  his  "  school " 
was  a  mere  &bam»  that  the  law  distinctly  required 
a  license  of  him,  and  that  if  he  failed  to  secui'e 
one,  he  was  liable  to  pi-osecution  as  a  va^bond. 
The  pressure  was  too  strong  for  Cibb«r,  and, 
after  a  week  of  quibbling,  "  down  dropped  the 
Aeadymy,"  and  the  monopoly  once  more  proved 
to  be  invulnerable.  Gibber  thei-eiipon  threw  up 
the  business  and  got  employment  with  Rich  at 
Covent  Garden  where  he  appeared  in  the  play- 
bills among  the  actors  in  the  Relapse,  advertised 
for  January  2,  1745.  Mrs.  Charke  (CoUey  Gib- 
ber's daughter)  completed,  without  molestation, 
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tlie  fQw  rQuaaiumg  p^rffrrmaaces  auaguBfietl  by 
Gibber.' 

The  revolt  of  1743,  following  bo  closely  upon 
the  passage  of  the  LiceDaing  Act,  called  for 
the  expression  of  public  opiuiou  in  no  equivocal 
terms,  Altliough  the  result  of  the  controversy 
was  a  positive  victory  for  the  defenders  of  patent 
rights  in  theatres,  certain  criticisms  were  raised 
relative  to  the  legality  of  the  pa.tents  themselves, 
which  placed  the  holders  of  those  douunients  in 
a  most  uacomfortable  position.'  The  whole  caoaa 
of  thft  disgraceful  contest  was  entered  into  at 
length,  and  the  results  of  numeroua  "  impartial 
examens "  were  published  to  the  town  in  that 
coavenient  and  popular  medium,  the  printed 
pamphlet.  It  was  readily  seen  that  the  new  law 
had  not  reached  all  the  evils  connected  with  thd 
theatres,  for,  it  was  oouceived,  the  competitive 
warfare  carried  on  between  the  two  patent  houses 
was,  in  reality,  at  the  bottom  of  the  disputes  of 
1743.    "When  each  Playhouse  labours  to  have 

1  GBnert,  ir,  171.  Soon  after  Uie  ijccnrrenijas  related  Vt 
tie  foregoiiig  paragrapb,  Fi-aetwooii  viaa  under  the  neoBBsity 
of  selling,  or  mortgi^iig,  hia  li<7eiisQ  at  Drary  Lunc  to  two 
broken.  OrcBii  aad  Amber  ( 1745).  Lacej,  the  actor,  joincil  tha 
vBur.nre,  ami,  in  a  sUort  timu,  became  tho  sole  proprietor.  In 
174:7,  Gatrii'k  was  nrlmitted  tn  partnereliip,  aud  the  Drarj 
Lane  iicensa  was  renewod  to  Lacey  and  Q-irrick  cunjoiatly. 

*  While  DriipyLane  pondDnad  ta  be  governed  by  a  iicmse 
iuBteod  of  a  palenC,  it  was  during  cLb  vIiijIq  of  tka  eigbibeeDdi 
oanturj,  juiil  Inter,  canaiderad  a  "[Wlent  "  boon. 
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all,"  argues  one, "  md  strives  to  have  more  good 
S^Dse,  better  Singeraand  finer  Dancers  than  the 
other,  the  natural  Consequence  must  be  that  the 
Town  will  reap  Satiafaction  from  neither,  eape- 
eiallj  ii  there  bo  a  deficiency  of  Prudence  in 
the  Management  of  both.  .  .  .  The  Misfortune 
is,  that  the  Marnagers  are  Brokers  only,'  and 
bid  for  the  Town,"  with  the  result  that  both  the 
public  andthe  actors  mast  suffer.  ToohWatethe 
difficulties  arising  from  such  a.  senBekaB  com- 
petition, it  was  suggested  by  J.  Kalph,  in  "  The 
Case  of  the  Present  Theatrical  Disputes,"  that 
one  of  the  theatres  should  appropriate  tragedy, 
while  the  other  might  cater  to  the  public  taste  for 
eomedy.  The  serious  and  disgraceful  controversy 
which  had  been  foisted  on  the  public,  it  was 
apprehended  by  the  author  of  "  An  Impartial 
Exameu  of  the  Present  Contests  between  the 
Town  and  the  Maaager,"  was  due  to  rival  actors 
and  unnecessary  jealousies,  fostered  by  the  man- 
ager himself;  and  to  the  paying  of  salaries  un- 
justified by  merit  or  the  financial  condition  of 
Fleetwood,^  all  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
competition  of  the  house  in  Covenb  Garden.  Such 
unbustness-l!ke  extravagance  resulted  in  putting 
on  cheap  and  poorly  "  dressed  "  entertainments, 
and  forced  the  conclnaion  that  the  immediate  dif- 
ficulty was  due  to  Incapable  mauagenient. 
*  Sea  note  on  p,  6L 
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The  abase  of  the  Licensing'  Act,  as  enforced 
in  tlie  contests  of  1743,  tlid  not  escape  the  most 
scathing  denunciation.  All  that  had  been  feared 
from  its  unequal  operation  bad  come  to  pass. 
"The  Actops  are  a  People  from  the  liigheBt  to 
the  Lowest,"  hreaka  forth  "Mr.  Neither-aide " 
in  his  "  Impartial  Examen,"  "  the  most  to  he 
pitied  of  hia  Majesty's  Subjects;  because  the  last 
Tlieatrical  Act  of  ParliameTit  has  made  them  the 
OQly  Slaves  in  the  Nation:  All  other  Degrees  of 
People  have  Liberty  to  try  to  get  a  Livlihood 
in  the  Profeaaion  tbey  were  bred  to  ;  and  I  hope 
from  the  ill  uae  of  Power  the  two  Theatrical 
Managers  have  made,  to  see  this  ensuing  Ses- 
sions that  Act  repealed,  ..." 

"  Thia  Act  of  Parliament  was  so  lately  made, 
ajid  the  Cause  of  it  so  well  known,  viz.  the  scan- 
dalous Licentiousness  of  an  abusive  Wit,  &c,  that 
one  may  venture  to  say  it  is  made  use  of,  at  pre- 
sent, for  a  quite  contrary  Purpose  than  it  was 
first  intended.  The  Innocent  only  have  suffer'd 
hy  iti  .  .  -  As  it  was  not,  Pm  confident,  de- 
fiign'd  meei-ly  to  promote  a  Monopoly  of  The- 
atrical Diversions  for  two  People,  who,  in  many 
Points,  have  sh&wn  themselves  -unequal  to  the 
Station  they  ate  in,  I  will  hope  some  Amend- 
ments will  at  least  he  madt;  in  it,  or  such  ex- 
planation of  it,  as  seems  now  palpably  necessary: 
As  it  Btandsi  let  any  one  make  Interest  privately, 
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with  a.uy  Justice  of  Peace,  tLey  can  etren  liistnrb 
any  Persons  wLo  really  ffive  their  Perfonnance 
of  a  Flay  ;  anil  as  their  Cominitmeiit  is  in  Exe- 
cutioii,  the  Person  oppreas'tl  must  first  umtergo 
the  Punishment,  and  may  afterwards  try  whether 
'tis  legal :  An  odd  Circumstance,  la  a  free 
Country,  aeeordiug  to  an  old  Plirase  —  to  ffang 
'em first,  and  Try  afterwards."  This  is  so  just 
an  interpretation  of  the  practical  meaning  of  the 
Licensing  Act,  that  I  have  been  tempted  to 
qnote  it  at  length.  If  the  writer  of  the  pamphlet 
coiild  have  kuo-wn  that  the  act  was  to  continue 
unaltered  to  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  he  would  havid  had  cause  to  exclaim. 

But  the  real  difficulty  lay,  as  some  were  wiae 
enough  to  see,  in  the  very  principle  of  patent 
rights,  the  perpetuity  of  which  depended  on  the 
bolsterlng-up  of  an  unjust  law.  It  was  boldly 
questioned  whether  by  virtue  of  any  grant,  pa- 
tent, or  license,  a  theatrical  manager  had  the 
right  to  turn  the  public  interest  to  private  ends. 
The  manager  of  a  theatre,  it  was  declared,  was 
as  answerable  for  the  public  taste,  as  a  prime 
minister  for  a  well-ordered  government ;  autl,  it 
was  thought,  any  abuse  of  the  privileges  con- 
tained in  a  patent  ehonld  be  deemed  BufQcient 
grounds  for  the  forfeiture  of  the  grant.  The 
treatment  of  the  actors  by  Fleetwood  was  an  in- 
stance of  ahuse  of  privilege ;  the  u&e  of  a  public 
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oommodity  (for  such  was  theatrical  amusemant 
conaidered)    for    private  ends  waa  another.    To 
UToid,  in  future,  any  recurrence  of  the  disputes 
of  1T43,  it  was  proposed  to  regulate  the  national 
theatres  in  such  a  way  as  to  inam-e  their  manage- 
ment for  the  public  good.    The  difficulties  a.ttGnd- 
ing  such  an  atturapt  at  reformation  WGre  antici- 
pated.  To  quote  again  from  Kalph's  pamphlet, 
"  The  pajties  concerned  niay  pot  eubniit  to  suck 
g.  new  regulation ;  .  .  .  the  Managers  will  insist 
upon  their  Patents,  which  flow  from  the  mere 
Grace   and    Favour   of    the   Crowa ;  aad    the 
Players  on  their  respective  Merits,   ,   .  .  to  value 
that  same  Merit  of  theirs  at  what  rate  they  shall 
think  fit.    Bat  alas  !  can  they  imagine,  that  the 
Crown  itself  will  ever  suffer  a  Patent  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  public  good,  ...  or,  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  private  interest  of  a  Manager,  than 
for  that  of  the  Community.    No,  No,  this  is  never 
to  be  feared,  and  besides,  if  even  sueh  were  the 
case,  there  are  ordinaiy,  and  extraordinary  ways 
of  coming  at  Patents,  and  of  rendering  them  void, 
when  they  are  visibly  abused."   Some  years  be- 
fore, the  editor  of  the  "  Prompter  "  (No.  cxvii) 
had  summarized-,  in  brief  terms.,  the  exigeneies 
which  might  (and  did)  overtake  the  theatrical 
patent* :    "  Had  those  Patents  .  .  .  determin'd 
with  tlio  Lives  of  their  Grantees,  Had  they  been 
limited  (as  eertainly  they  ought  to  have  been) 
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to  the  Personal  claims  of  tho^  GeotlemeD,  in 
Right  of  wliose  Genius  they  were  granted,  the 
Power  rcvertliiff  continuallj  to  the  Crown.  Care 
would  Btill  have  beeu  taken,  to  heato^w  it  afresh, 
with  View  to  the  Original  Motive,  the  Merit  of 
the  Hand  it  went  into.  .  .  .  But  Hereditary 
Might  to  be  WITTY,  being  a  false,  and  un- 
maintainable  Title,  the  EDICTS  for  Perpetuat- 
irig  JUDGMENT,/eZ;  (in  the  literal  sflnse  of  the 
Word)  to  be  stock-johh' d,  into  incapable  Hands : 
Whence  a  mercenary  Disposition  to  make  the 
most  of  their  bargain,  became  the  chief  Point 
of  Sight,  to  those  Buyers  of  an  Opportunity  to 
expose  their  own  Ignorance," 

But  such  arguments  and  pleas  were  now  futile, 
for,  although  the  episode  of  the  eece&sion  of  1743 
reduced  Fleetwood  to  bankruptcy,  which  forced 
him  Out  of  the  managoment  of  Drary  Lane,  the 
theatrical  mi>aopoly  came  out  of  the  conflict  un- 
scathed and  securer  than  ever.  Henceforward, 
the  matter  of  theatrical  priyileges  was  at  the 
disposal  of  the  patentcc8,or,  rather,  what  seemed 
to  them  the  same  thing,  the  Lord  Chamherlaia. 
If  any  one  desired  to  entertain  the  public  with 
a  performance  falling  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Licensing  Act,'  the  custom  was  Boon  established 


^  Tho  lUt  waaiinctiisivet  Qamprelienitiiig  "  interlniles,  trag«- 
diM,  camecUos,  apcraa,  plays,  iarcGs,  cr  otEier eDtertaiinueiits -of 
Uie  atago." 
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of  first  gaining  the  consent  of  the  patentees,  aod, 
afterwards,  tha  license  of  the  Lonl  Chamberlain. 
On  rare  occasiona  this  order  was  not  observed, 
but  the  greatest  care  was  exercised  that  the 
patent  houses  be  kept  free  from  the  annojance 
and  danger  of  outside  competition. 

For  many  years  after  the  events  just  recorded, 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  to  break  OTer  the 
barrieni  erected  about  the  theatrical  businesB 
in  London.  In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1747, 
the  eccentric  Samuel  f  oote,  who  made  his  first 
appearance  as  an  actor  in  Macklin'g  '* school" 
during  the  revolt  of  1743,  began  his  "Dish  of 
Chocolate"  and  "Dish of  Tea"  diversions  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Hajmarket.'  The  next 
year  he  varied  the  programme  with  what  he 
pleased  to  call "  An  Auction  of  Pictures,"  which 
he  continued  in  1749.  A  few  years  later  (1755), 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  (then  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire) took  pity  on  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
disreputable  Thcophilus  Gibber,  and,  for  a  brief 
period  during  the  summer,  permitted  him  to  opea 
the  Little  Theatre  for  performances.  Genest^ 
quotes  Gibber's  advertisement  as  follows  :  "  At 
the  new  theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  with  authority 
by  Bayea'  new  raised  company  of  comedians." 


'  Gmerai  Advertittr  (or  April  22, 1747  ;  quoted  bj  Qenest, 
It,  32B. 

•  £h^iek  Sla3e,  iv,  424. 
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The  regular  drama  wa.3  preaentei]  at  these  per- 
formajK-es.  On  September  28,  1759,  The  Busy 
Body  was  given  at  the  Haymartet  for  Mrs. 
Cbarke's  benefit,  and  the  next  year  Foote'a  farce, 
Hie  Minor,  came  Out  there.  But  m  1761,  a  mac 
with  a  dog-ahow  f oreetalled  Foote  iu  securing  the 
Haymarket  Theatre,  and  so  Foote  and  Murphy 
irere  aufFered  to  opeu  Drary  Lane  3&  a  summer 
theatre.  Every  summer  for  the  next  four  yeara, 
as  we  kam  from  the  old  play-bill  colleotor, 
Foote  was  at  the  Ilaymarket^  bringing  out  his 
own  characteristic  productions — Mmor,Orators, 
Mayor  of  Gai-ratt,  and  others. 

But  little  significanQe  can  he  attached  to  these 
summeT  amusements  of  Foote's  at  the  Haymar- 
kat  from  1747  to  1756,  for  they  were  so  unique 
that  many  of  them  fell  outside  the  defiuittoi) 
of  theatrical  performaneea  proper,  and  scarcely 
any  of  them  could  be  re^rded  aa  competing 
with  the  exl]il>itious  at  the  patent  houses.  It  was 
in  view  of  tliis  fact,  and  particularly  since 
Foote'a  entertainmeDtB  were  given  in  the  simL- 
mer  season,  that  they  were  tolerated.  However, 
essential  results  sometimea  develop  from  appar- 
ently incousiderable  beginnings.  In  February, 
1766,  Foote  made  a  viait  to  Lord  MexLorough, 
in  Hants.  A  number  of  gentlemen  of  distinction 
were  there  at  the  time,  among  others  the  Duke 
of  York,  and,  knowing  Foote'a  reputation  for 
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repartee,  they  bantered  bim  on  the  subject  of  his 
LoradUiatiship.  In  a  spirit  of  braggadocio,  hd 
was  induced  to  mount  the  Duke's  hoise,  a,  most 
Bpirited  aDimal,  but  he  was  scarcely  seated  la  the 
eaddle  when  he  woe  thrown  with  such  terrific 
violence  as  to  break  one  of  his  legs  in  two  places. 
Everything  known  to  the  surgeiy  of  tlie  day  was 
dune  to  save  the  limb,  but  to  no  avail,  and  am- 
putation was  finaUy  resorted  to,*  The  Duke  of 
York  keenly  felt  hia  responsibility  in  this  sad 
affair,  and  did  what  he  could  to  compensate 
Poote  for  hia  loss.  Using  bis  influence  in  the 
proper  quarter,  the  Duke  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  Foote  a  patent  for  a  theatre  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster,  with  the  priviiege  of 
performing  dramatic  entertainmenta  there  from 
May  15  to  September  16  (incluaiye)  during 
the  period  of  bis.  natural  life.''  Foote'a  biogi-a- 
pher  (Cooke)  eays  that  be  purchased  the  old 
premises  in  the  Haymarket  and  eret^ted  a  new 
theatre  on  the  same  ground ;  but  it  is  altogether 
likely  that  he  merely  improved  and  occupied 
the  old  theatre  built  by  Potter.' 

The  patent  thus  granted  to  Foote  created  a 

'  Tbe  ADoident  happeaed  on  Fabraarf  S,  1760.    M^aBtJOB  U 
maile  o£  it  in  the  QcnjUinaii's  Magazine  for  Felpmary,  VIQQ. 
a  Genliemari's  Magtta-M,  July,  ITfifl.  "  Wed-  0  [Jnly],  Um. 

"  A  Patent  P^Med  tUs  Great  Sb»1,  tO  •Samuel  Foot?  Estjr.  only." 
'  Baker,  Biografkia  Dramatica,  Introdn[?tian,  ilr  ;  London 
Magazine,  May,  ITW  ;  PubUi  At! uirtis>:r,  Jnly  24,  1706. 
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third  royal  thea.tre,  though,  it  will  be  ohaeryed, 
it  was  to  Foote  solehj,  and  was  to  continue 
merely  for  the  lifetime  of  the  original  grantee. 
Furthermore,  it  was  to  operate  diuiDg  the  suiii- 
mer  season  only,  and  hence  could  not  be  con- 
Rtrued  as  interfering  with  the  privileges  claimed 
by  the  monopoly.  Foote  began  performing  at 
the  Haymarket  under  bis  patent  soon  after  it 
had  passed  the  Great  Seal.  During  his  second 
season  (1T67),  a  cireumBtauce  arose  which  threat- 
ened the  success  of  Foote's  establishment.  Barry, 
"the  greatest  of  Romeos,"  returned  from  Ire- 
land, where  he  bad  been  acting,  in  July,  1766, 
and,  together  with  Mra.  Dancer  (who  later  be- 
came Mrs.  Barry),  Mr.  Lee,  and  others,  rented 
the  Opera  House,  built  by  Vanbrugb  in  the 
Haymarket,  and  began  playing  Shakeflpeare  to 
enthuBiastie  audiences.  The  rivalry  proving  too 
dangerous  to  the  Little  Theatre,  Foote  put  a 
stop  to  it  in  the  most  effectual  (and  modern) 
fa&bion,  by  securing  the  leading  actors  of  the 
opposing  company  and  taking  them  into  bis  own 
employ.'  This  move  necessitated  a  change  of 
program  at  Foote's  theatre:  in  order  to  give 
opportunity  to  the  talents  of  Barry  and  Dancer, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  legitimats 
drama,  including  Lewr,  Yenice  Preserved^  etc., 
appeared  pretty  i-egnlarly,  in  place  of  the  usual 
'  Coake,  JtfemoiVs  ofMnuMin,  2il  editian,  134-169, 
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fare  of  oomedy  and  farce.  But;  at  the  opening 
of  tlie  winter  season  of  1767,  (.Tarrick,  who  was 
at  the  hehn  at  Brurjr  Lane,  shrewdly  pat  a  stop 
to  these  auccessea  by  takiog  Barry  aucl  Dancer 
into  the  patent  eompany. 

Notliing  further,  for  some  years,  occurred  to 
alter  or  in  any  way  affect  the  theatrical  aituatioa 
in  London  as  it  appears  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  of  1768.  Garrick  was  still  at  Drury 
Lane.  John  Eich  had  died  in  1761,  and  was 
succeeded  at  Ooveat  Garden  by  his  sou-ia-law, 
Beard,  who,  in  1767,  sold  out  to  Colman, 
Harris,  Powell,  and  Rutherford.  On  the  30th  oE 
May,  17S8,  Foote  brought  out  his  famous  Devil 
tipo7i  Two  Sticks.  In  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
towards  the  cooolusion  of  the  piece,  octura  the 
following  interesting  passage  which  contauis 
cei'taia  strictures  ou  the  patentees  worth  c^uoting. 
The  Devil  has  just  recommended  Harriet  and 
Invoice  to  go  on  the  stage,  but  adds  that  he  can 
be  of  no  service  in  getting  them  employment 
either  at  Drury  Laae  or  Covent  Garden. 

"  Invoice.  No  ?  I  thought,  Sir,  you  told  me 
just  now,  that  the  several  arts  o£  the  Drama 
were  under  your  direction, 

"Devil.  So  they  were  formerly;  but  nowthey 
are  directed  by  the  Genius  of  Insipidity ;  he 
has  entered  into  partnorship  -with  the  Manageis 
of  both  houses,  and  they  ha^ve  set  up  a  kind  of 
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circulating  library,  for  the  Tending  of  dialogue 
novels,  —  I  dare  not  go  near  the  new  honae,  for 
the  Demon  of  Power,  who  gave  me  thin  lameness, 
has  possessed  the  pat«s,  and  sowed  discord 
among  the  mock  monarcLs  there ;  and  what  one 
receives  the  other  rejects,^ — and  as  to  the  other 
house,  the  manager  lias  great  merit  in  himself, 
with  skill  to  disnern  and  candour  to  allow  it  in 
others ;  but  I  can  be  of  do  uaa  in  making  your 
bargain,  for  in  that  he  would  be  too  many  for 
tlie  cunningest  Devil  amongst  as? 

"Invoice-  I  h&ve  heard  of  a  new  playhouse  in 
the  liaytnarket, 

"  Devil.  What,  Foote's  ?  Oh,  that 's  an  eccen- 
tric, narrow  establishment:  however,  it  may  do 
for  a  coup  d'eaaai  and  prove  no  bad  foundation 
for  a  future  engagement." 

Id  February,  1773*  Foote  announced  his 
"Primitive  Puppet  Show,"  and  before  the  mid- 
dle of  April  had  given  it  Beveiiteen  times.  TVte 
Sentimental  Cojned}j  was  also  acted  at  the  Hay- 
market  before  the  15th  of  May,  and  as  late  as 
the  18th  of  September.  Other  pieces  were  per- 
formed out  of  the  season  limit  of  the  patent,  but 
tba  jealous  eyes  of  the  patentees,  especially  of 
Garrick,  were  on  the  movements  of  tha  freak  at 

1  Referring  to  the  notorioiiB  qnarreli  of  the  roanogera  at 

^  A  hit,  of  UDDTse,  g,t  Qamak's  oloae-fiitad  biiBiness  ohorao' 
tetiati'a. 
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the  Haymarket,  a.nd  any  irreg:ularitiea  therg,  in 
the  way  of  stretching  privileges,  w&rfl  almost  al- 
ways "by  permiaaion"  and  uanaCy  for  some  per- 
former's beoeflt.  As  an  example  of  the  extreme 
vigilance  exercised  by  the  patenteea,  in  May, 
1776,  when  Foote  opened  the  Haymarket  for 
the  summer  season,  he  shut  it  again  at  once 
because  Drury  Lane  had  not  yet  closed.  Finally, 
in  1777,  Foote  sold  hia  patent  to  George  Colmau 
(the  elder),  who  at  once  dispoHed  of  his  share  in 
tha  Covent  Garden  management  and  devoted  his 
attention  to  his  new  piitchase.'  But  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  tenui-e  under  which  Coleman 
managed  tlie  Haymarket  Theatre  was  not,  aa  is 
usually  supposed,  the  same  as  that  by  which  Foote 
claimed  privileges.  Colmao  held  by  virtue  of  an 
onnwffl? license,  issued  by  the  Lord  ChainbeTlain;' 
and,  although  the  Little  Theatre  Continued  to 
h&  called  a  royal  theatre,  prohably  because  of 
its  origin,  it  was  in  reality  on  thesame  precarious 
footing  as  the  other  theafctical  concerns  which, 
later,  made  their  appearance. 

The  circumstance  noted  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph, o£  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre  keeping  its 

"■  Fi»ta  was  to  rel^Bive  i£l(WO  per  annum  during  liia  life; 
Coleumn  waa  to  rooeiwe,  ia  addition  to  the  tlieatra  aud  vard- 
idW,  all  of  Poote's  wipulilUItid  pieoes.  As  Foote  ilied  soon 
after  this  tranaiiation,  Colman,  it  woiild  aeem.  made  rxther  a 
godd  bargoin.    Oultdn,  Histnrij  of  ThecUres  ofjjindun,  i,  Sil, 

''  Caltaaj],  Tiondom  Secards,  i,  2!lo. 
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door  open  in  1776  until  after  the  15th  of  May, 
that  is,  until  after  the  opening  of  the  Haymarket 
season,  was  not,  as  might  appear  on  a  casual 
observation,  purely  fortuitous.  It  really  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  adopted  liy  the 
patentees  to  coitDteraet  the  growing  popularity 
of  the  summer  theatre.  For  some  time,  Garriek 
had.  %iaiiifested  a  jealousy  of  Foote'a  buccbsb, 
and,  on  ooiiaBion,  had  become  even  apprehensive. 
For  example,  when  Foote  advertised  his  "  Pup- 
pet Show  "  in  1773,  Garrlflk  was  noticeably  ner- 
TonB  until  he  knew  just  what  Foote  intended 
to  do,  Aa  early  as  1767,  the  success  of  Barry 
and  Dancer  at  the  Haymarket  aroused  the  envy 
of  the  Drury  Lane  manager.  The  auccessora  of 
Garriuk  were  no  less  vigilant.  Now,  the  patents 
granted  to  Killigrew  and  Davenant  contained 
no  restrictions  reapecting  the  length  of  the  theat- 
rical season;  custom  alone  had  fixed  the  limits. 
Foote's  patent  did  restrict  him  to  a  definite 
period,  beyond  which  he  dared  not  go  without 
"  permission ;"  while,  if  the  patentees  were  so 
disposed,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from 
encroaching,  ad  I'lbit'um,  on  the  season  of  the 
summer  theatre.  That  srieh  a  course  was  the 
deliberate  plan  of  the  Drury  LaiLe  managers  ia 
proved  by  subsequent  events.  The  elder  Col- 
man  opened  his  first  season  at  the  Haymarket 
at  the  uaual  time,  May  15]  and,  just  as  Foote 
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had  done  the  preceding  year,  closed  it  again 
until  the  28tli  of  May,  when  he  reopened  the 
honse  for  three  performances  a  week  until  June 
11,  after  which,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
the  Haymarket  was  open  six  nighta  eaeh  week. 
The  younger  Colman  in  his  Handom  Secords 
has  explained  the  irregularity  of  the  perform- 
anecs  at  the  Mayniarket  in  1777  as  follows :  — 

"  The  closing  of  the  Theatre  directly  after  the 
opening  on  the  15th  of  May  ...  is  easily  ac- 
counted for,  by  the  attempt  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  the  two  great  Winter  Houa«A ;  — 
The  Proprietors  of  whicL  were  not  yet  prepar- 
ing to  sliut  their  doors  for  the  summer.  Empty 
benches  at  the  Haymarket  were  the  consequence 
of  this  eiperiment ;  —  and  no  wonder,  when  so 
weak  a  rivalry,  in  3,n  incipient  scheme,  was  aet 
up  ag;ainst  the  attractinns  at  Drory  Lane  and 
Covent  Ga,rden." 

The  charitable,  or  innocent,  way  in  which  this 
explanation  is  put  shows  clearly  that  the  right 
of  the  patentees  to  continue  their  performancea 
into  the  summer  was  not  qeationed,  at  that  time, 
hy  the  manager  of  the  Haymarket.  It  may  in- 
dioate,  also,  that  the  real  motive  of  the  patcnteea 
in  extending  their  season  was  scarcely  under- 
etooJ.  by  the  proprietor  of  the  summer  house, 
But  a.  continued  repetition  of  the  tactics  was 
sure  to  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  action  of 
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the  patent  bouses  was  the  result  of  a  precon- 
certed plan.  Again  in  1779,  Colman  felt  under 
the  neceasity  of  deferring;  the  commeoceQient 
of  his  season  uutil  May  31,  because  the  actors 
on  vbom  he  was  dependent  were  engaged  at  one 
or  other  of  the  "gieat"  bouses,  and  the  latter 
continued  their  performances  until  the  last  of 
May.'  These  belated  openings  of  the  Haymarket 
continued  without  interruption  or  activci  opposi- 
tion until  the  season  of  1787,  when  the  manager 
made  a.  vigorous  attempt  to  run  hi&  establish- 
ment without  regard  to  the  program  mes  at  the 
winter  theatres.  But  the  Haymarket  manager 
utterly  failed  in  his  aggressive  policy.  Two  years 
later  (1789},  Colmao  again  put  on  a  bold  front, 
this  time  adopting  the  maxim  that  "the  devil 
can  be  fought  only  with  fire,"  and  competed  with 
Covent  Garden  in  the  character  of  the  perform- 
ances put  on  at  the  Haymarket,  by  reducing  tha 
Miser  to  three  acts.'' 

By  this  time  the  meaning  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  patentees  and  the  manager  of  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  had  become 
perfectly  apparent.  The  struggle  had  gradually 
assumed  snch  proportions  that  it  was  a  question 
whether  the  monopoly  would  allow  any  theatrical 


'  OtiIeod,  Hutory  of  I^mifrM  of  London,  eto.  (3  toIb.),  i,  82, 
104. 

»  Lcndon  Chronicle,  Maj  28,  178&. 
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diversions  in  Xtondon,  except  those  under  the 
immetlmte  control  of  the  patentees  them  solves. 
But  the  mode  of  extermmation  adopted   by  the 

winter  theatres  could  not  be  conducted  without 
some  compenaatory  Josses.  "The  winter  man- 
agers," commenta  the  ftditof  of  Totcji  and  Voun- 
try  Magazine  for  June,  1789,  "  makE  approaches 
every  season  towards  continaing  their  houses 
open  during  the  summer  season  —  but  in  out 
opiaioQ  they  must  always  lose  in  the  experimeut 
as  a  recCaS  is  necessary  to  excite  curiosity." 
However,  it  appears  at  first  sight  that  the  con- 
teat  was  too  unequal  to  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  two  old  houses.  But  the  struggle  had  hardly 
jet  commenced,  and  it  was  too  early  to  predict 
results.  Meantime,  an  episode  of  peculiar  inter- 
est had  occurred  to  absorb  tlie  attention  of  the 
London  public,  and  to  turn  aside,  for  the  mo- 
ment, the  warfare  between  the  patentees  and  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Hayraai'ket.  Before  re- 
Bumin^  the  latter  subject,  it  may  be  wcU  to  take 
account  of  the  curious  incident  alluded  to.' 


l  The  following  aliro-cology  may  La  of  H&rviofe  jH  kafrping 
etraight  Lho  Bventsof  the  neit  fav  years :  Id  17*14,  Lauey  ilieil, 
leavinp  Qarriek  BuLe  proprlalor  of  Drnry  Lana ;  in  1770, 
Garrich  aold  ont  to  Tln>n!»S  SJieiidan,  Lialey,  ntid  Ford  i  in 
1771,  tlie  older  Culmau  parehnaeil  the  QajniKrltet,  learittg 
BftrriH  an<)  PowcEl  at  CoTsnt  Garden.  In  LT79,  Gurrick  died, 
B.  B.  Rheridau  succeeded  Thomaa  at  Droij  Lane  »oaa  sitef 
the  trauBftiF  of  1776, 


CHAPTER    V 


THE    BOTALTY   TUEATBC 


BAC£  in  tlie  dajg  wbeik  the  mi  mi  table 
Foote  was  amusing  the  public  with  that 
new  species  of  theatrical  entertaiament  called 
"A  Dish  of  Tea,"  there  was  in  that  eccentric 
comedian'B  train  of  admirers  a  lad  who  was 
destined  to  all  the  buffets^  with  but  little  of  the 
gloiy,  of  the  actor's  lot.  Thia  was  John  Palmerj 
"  Plausible  Jack,"  a  kind'hearted,  irresponsible, 
lack -judgment,  devil-may-care  sort  of  a  fellow, 
who,  as  usual  with  such  characters,  laid  tlie 
consequences  of  his  own  follies  at  the  door  of 
his  fellow  creatures,  or  to  the  account  of  fate. 

Palmer  had  a  predilectiou  for  the  stage,  if  for 
anything,  from  early  youth  ;  and,  by  one  of  the 
many  eliances  which  marked  his  course  tlirougli 
life,  was  turned  into  that  profession.  Nor  was  he 
by  any  maans  devoid  of  all  the  elements  belong- 
ing to  the  histrionic  art,  although  he  reCeiTed 
rebulEs,  time  and  a^&iu,  on  his  applying  to  Gar- 
rick,  "the  great  little  man."  However,  after  a 
checkered  career  as  an  itinerant  actor  among  the 
provincial   theatres,  Palmer  fiaallj  secured  an 
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engagemeTtt  with  Foote,  on  the  openiDg  of  the 
Haymarket  under  tlie  patent  in  1167,  and,  soon 
after,  succeeded  in  getting  a  minor  part  ia  the 
DiTiiy  Laue  company.  With  the  Haymaxket 
under  Colman,  and  Drury  Lane  under  Sheri- 
dan, Linley,  and  Ford,  Palmer  became  a.  regular 
performer  at  both  theatres,  and  rose  to  a  respect- 
able position  in  the  leading  comic  characters.  As 
the  original  .Joseph  Surface,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  fairly  secured  his  reputation  as  an  actor.' 
But  John  Palmer  could  endure  suceess  no 
jtter  than  poverty  and  obacurity.  No  soooei 
ijiad  he  bt^en  established  on  bis  comedian's  throne 
'than  schemes  of  a  wilder  ambition  than  he  had 
y«t  dreamed  of  took  possession  of  him.  He  would 
build  and  manage  a  theatre  of  his  own  in  the 
metropolis!  To  this  venture  he  had  probably 
ibeen  impelled  by  the  injudicious  advice  of 
rieudft.  The  plan  was  to  go  to  the  Ea^t  End 
of  the  eity  and  there  erect  a  theatre,  for  which 
purpoae  the  audacious  Palmer  secured  a  su£B- 
cient  loan;  and  on  the  26th  of  Decemberj  1785i 
the  first  stone  of  the  new  structure  waa  laid  by 
the  projector  himHclf.  The  occasion  was  the 
scene  of  n  grand  procession,  and  the  ceremoniea 
at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  went  off  with 


^  For  co-ntcniporaneaas  B<H^oiiDt9  «{  t\iv  life  of  Jolin  PHlmer, 
Bae  The  Geatral  Magazine  foe  Jaannry,  Febmnry,  and  Muroh, 
1788.     AIh>  Tie  AfontMy  Visitor  tor  Deeember,  1798. 
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a  great  flonrish.'  In  a  receptacle  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  -the  following  iaaCription  waa  de- 
posited, after  it  had  been  read  first  by  tlie 
Kecoriler  of  Maidafcone  :  — 

"'  The  Insuription  on  this  SeiolL  U  intend- 
ed Uj  conie; 
The  foJlowing  Inf  ormiLtion,  — 
That 
On  Mdudn;  tlie  2Gth  da;  t>I  Ducembei, 
In  tlio  year  uf  our  Lord  17Bfii 

And 
In  tho  Mth  ^ear  rjf  tha  Reign 
Of  uur  tcif/nt  Groc^ona  SoT«rei^ 

GBURGB   THE  TUIKD, 

The  fiTst  HtuDc  of  a  Building, 

InteiMlied  for  a.  P1bu@  uf  Pulilic  EDtertata- 

ment, 

vtOB  lai'd  by 

JOHN  CALMER,   COMEDIAN, 

Id  Uia preBfince  of  ».  nuniGToiiii  Fnitf  of 

Frienda  it*  tne  UndtrtjilsaTii; ; 

John  Wnjuor,  Eeq,  haag  iJie  Anilutecb 

and  Builder, 

The  Gronnd  Beleotad  for  the  PniTioHa 

Being  Bicuut«il  witbin  th<i  Libert;? 

OF 

HiB  Majbstv'h  Fortbebb  and 

Fa LACK 
Of  tho  TowBH  of  Lomboit 

It  luia  bet^n  resalved,  tlukt  in  bario-ar  of  tlie  Ma^ 
jstrates,  tLe  MiliUity  tMflere,  anil  Inhahitant?  C'f  th* 
aotd  forlresa  and  palaoe,  the  edifiue,  when  erected) 
shall  be  callb^d, 

THE  ROYALTY  THEATRE. 

Saacttoiied  by  nuthority,  and   libernll^   pntponued 

by  enbiwripticin.'" 

^  Toitn   and  Caimtrj/   Magazine  for   July,  1787,    Oalt&a,  i, 
107-191). 
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This  was  tLe  beginning  of  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
auspieioua  eaougb,  iudeed,  but  th.e  sequel  proved 
that  the  attempt  fell  on  evil  clays.  It  waa  about 
a  year  anda.half  fr&mthe  breaking  of  the  ground 
in  Wellelose  Square  until  the  new  theatre  was 
compktdd.  From  all  accouLits  the  strmctur^,  botli 
exterior  and  interior,  was  the  most  beautiful  aod 
most  comvenient  of  the  London  theatres,  at  the 
time  it  was  built.  If;  was  120  feet  in  length,  56 
feet  iu  breadth ;  and,  by  accurate  computation, 
was  capable  of  seating  3594  persons.' 

Several  days  before  the  announced  opening  of 
the  new  theatre,  a  "house-warming"  waa  indulged 
in  by  the  manager,  the  subscribers,  and  friends 
to  the  uadertaking,  all  of  whom  were  invited  by 
card,  after  the  moat  approved  fashion.  By  seven 
o'clock  of  the  appointed  evening  (^Saturday,  June 
9,  1787),  ft"  brilliant  audience  were  asBsmbled." 
The  bouse  waa  crowded  from  pit  to  gallery,  many 
having  to  be  tu^netl  away  for  Jack  of  room.  The 
building  waa  brightly  illuminated,  and  when  th^ 
curtain  went  up,  di»coveriDg  to  the  admiring 
gaze  of  the  apectatora  the  magnificence  of  deco- 
ration and  the  convenience  of  arrang^ement,  the 
higheat  praise  waa  called  forth  from  those  present. 

To  entertain  and  gratify  tiie  invited  guests,  a 


'  For  a  50rnpletfl  de^criptipn  of  tie  Rojalty  TLeatre,  H9 
Of.nlleman'i  Magazine  for  Snue,  1787-  See  alao  General  Magor 
aint  iiiv  some  dftte,  i,  p^  41). 
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number  of  scenes  (paicted  by  Dixon)  were  ex- 
hibited, "whici,  by  judges  o£  tte  art,&r«  allowed 
to  be  capitally  executed,"  wbile  some  vocal  pieces 
were  rendered  with  "exquisite  taste. "^  Delpini, 
who  had  been  secured  for  the  occaHion,  created 
some  amusementi  by  a  burlesque  air,  humorously 
accomp&uied  on  the  guitar.  At  this  juncture  Mr. 
Palmer  entered  the  orcheatra  amidst  applause 
from  every  part  of  the  theatre ;  "  which  continu- 
ing long  and  violent,  be  stood  on  the  seat  appro- 
priated to  the  baud,  and  several  times  bowed  in 
return  tor  the  flattering  diBtiuction."  After  re- 
freahments  bad  been  served,  the  assemblage, 
which  conaisted  of  "  some  of  the  most  respectable 
families  in  the  vicinage,  the  magistrates,  and 
several  perflons  of  emineu'Ce  in  the  city,"  began 
to  disperse ;  but  first,  "  by  mutual  smiles,  testified 
the  pleasure  which  so  elegant  a  spgditacle  bad 
horded  them." '  The  opening  of  the  Royalty  for 
regular  theatrical  perfarmanccs  was  aiinouDced 
for  June  20,  1787. 

During  all  the  time,  be  it  observed,  that 
Palmer  had  been  pursuing  bis  Royalty  scheme, 
he  had  been  engaged  at  Drury  Lane  in  the 
winter  season,  and  at  the  Haymai'het  during  the 
summer.  On  just  what  legal  authority,  or  in 
what  capacity,  Palmer  intended  to  conduct  his 
new  theatre,  he  bad  kept  aorupulouBly  to  himself, 

'  LonJan  Chronicle,  Mondftj,  June  11,  1T8T. 
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either  evading  or  disBimulatrng  when  que^^tioned 
on  tins  point,  but  leaving  the  Impresaion  that  he 
felt  perfactlj  BBCure  in  his  movenieata.  A  few 
daj-B  prior  to  the  advertified  opening  of  the  Roy- 
alty, MesaTS.  Harris,  Linley,  and  CoUnan,  man- 
agers of  Covent  Garden,  Drury  Lane,  and  the 
Haymarket,  respectively,  caused  to  be  published 
in  the  newspapers  of  the  day  estmcts  from  the 
various  Vagrant  and  Vagabond  acts,  and  accom- 
panied these  with  a.  joint  resolatioa  to  enforce 
the  same  against  Palmer  Bhould  he  attempt  to 
open  his  theatre  in  defiance  oi  those  statutes.' 
This  action  caused  the  leading  performers,  en- 
gaged for  the  Royalty,  to  decline  to  enter  into 
any  trauaactlona  that  might  make  them  liable 
to  prosecution  and  fine  for  acting  for  "hire, 
gain,  or  reward."  Howeirer,  Palmer  went  forward 
with  his  preparations  for  the  opening,  but  was 
under  the  necessity  of  announcing  that  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  evening  wouid  be  devoted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  London  Hospital. 

On  the  evening  of  Juue  20,  1787,  the  Royalty 
Theatre  was  thrown  open  to  the  pnblio  to  witness 
the  first  performance.  The  house  was  crowded 
and  the  competition  for  places  was  very  marked. 
When  the  enrtain  arose  (at  seven  o'clock),  some 


1  G«npral  Magoxim,  June,  17BT;  Oulton,  i,  167-106.  It  is 
CDrious  to  note  tha.t,  m  tlie  face  of  a  common  'eueinT,  the  tlitee 
Rojal  TheaCres  boried  all  differeiiceSi  among  themaelvefl. 
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little  disturbance  was  caused  by  a  few  persons 
calling  for  Palmer's  patent.  The  Buave  manager 
lOajne  forward  and  after  appealing  to  the  audieuce 
not  to  give  cause  of  complaint  to  his  enemies 
1)J  boisterous  conduct, delivered  an  address  (writ- 
ten by  Arthur  Mnrphj),  containing  the  follow- 
ing lines  in  reference  to  the  opposition  of  the 
patent  theatrea  to  the  new  Royalty :  — 

"  Yet  flome'  tbere  are  who  would  our  scbeme  auDoy; 
'Tia  a  monopoly  they  would  enjoy. 
Til'  Haymatket,  Covent  Garden  luid  Old  Drary 
Send  forth  their  edicts  '  full  of  sotinj  and  fury.' 
Three  jarring  States  *  ars  le^u'd  in  jealous  fit. 
And  tLej  —  'whom  ait  majptniat  —  vmift  war  <m  wit. 
But  wit,  like  day-lig'ht,  aotbin^  sboiild  restraia. 
The  Hams  iu  Goodman's-fieldB  and  Druiy-lane. 
And  if  the  Drama  liat  on  Virtue's  side, 
fiaj  —  can  the  moral  be  dlffus'd  too  widet 
If  the  Buii  gild  yon  WfSt  with  golden  rayt 
The  EasI '  may  feel  tfae  beam  o£  rising  day. 
Like  gen'rous  rivitla  let  oil  parties  boast 
One  only  strugg'le  —  Who  shall  please  you  most ; 
Fines  B.ud  inipriaonment  no  more  proclaim, 
But  praise  the  aotl  from  which  ouf  Gairick  csme,"' 

This  was  followed  by  the  representation  of  As 
You  Like  It^  and  an  after-piece,  Misi  in  Her 

^  Allndiag  to  tha  Btrifes  of  the  patenteea,  and  the  nar  at 
eacroachmente  hfttveen  the  winter  bouseaaDd  the  IlajiiLarket. 

^  The  Royalty  TheatFe-  wai  situated  in  the  East  End  of 
Londou  ;  the  ro;al  thealxes  at  the  West  End. 

*  Oarrick  made  bia  first  appexrance  la  Loudoii  at  Goodiaaa'g 
Fiolds,  neu  Ch«  iite,  of  the  Royol^. 
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Teens,  At  the  clase  of  the  performaQce,  Palmer 
made  his  appeai-ance  before  tlie  audience  and 
addressed  tiiem  ou  tbe  subject  of  tbe  founding 
of  the  new  theatre  and  of  the  "jealous  opposi- 
tion" of  the  old  theatres.  At  this  time,  he  made 
public  the  autliorjty  ou  which  he  had  founded  the 
hopes  of  the  Royalty.  He  had,  he  said,  deemed 
the  license  of  the  Governor  of  the  Tower,  and  the 
Magistrates  of  the  Hamlets  attached  to  its  juris- 
diction, suf&cient  sanction  for  the  acting  of  plays 
in  that  district.  He  coinplaiued  bitterly  of  the 
action  of  the  three  managci-s  in  waitiug  till  the 
last  moment,  after  he  had  gone  to  the  expense 
of  erectiflg  and  furnishiDg:  the  theatre,  before 
raising  any  objections  to  tbe  project.  The  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Cohnan  was  characterized  aa  par- 
ticularly unfair,  for,  said  Palmar,  "  in  the  course 
of  the  last  auminer,  when  I  performed  at  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarhet,  Mr.  Coluian 
wrote  a  Prologue,  which  I  sjioke  on  my  benefit 
night,  and  among  others,  were  the  following 
lines :  *  — 

"  "FifT  lae  whp39  utmaat  aim  is  joat  delight^ 
Accept  tlie  humble  off'ring;  ot  this  night ; 
To  pleaiie,  wherever  plae'J,  Ve  atiil  my  core. 
At  Drurjj  Hajmarket,  or  Welleiose-S(iuare." 

i  "  Ab  Mp.  Colman  knew  the  plan  I  had  then  in 

'  Ifl  PfoJogiie  to  lie  Camady  of  Til/or  Tat.   See  European 
Xagazcne,  Soptomlier,  ITStt. 
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view,  it  was  fair  to  conclude  that  he  did  not 
meditate  an  opposition." 

Of  the  Coveat  Garden  manager.  Palmer  al- 
leged that  he  had  given  his  coDsent  iii  writing 
for  one  of  his  actors,  Quick,  to  engage  at  the 
Royalty.  That  the  patentee  should  now  be  found 
in  active  opposition  to  the  new  theatre  was  auf- 
floient  cause  for  astonishment  and  chagrin  ;  while 
the  enforcement  of  an  act  of  Parliam&at  againet 
one  attempting  to  repregent  a  moral  exhibition 
was  ft  hardabip  and  an  injustice,  "  Tumblers 
and  Dancing  Dogs  might  appear  luiniolested  be- 
fore you ;  but  the  other  performers  and  myself, 
eitanding  forward  to  exhibit  a  moral  play,  is 
deemed  a  Krime."  The  address  closed  with  the 
anoonncemeat  that  the  theatre  would  be  shut 
until  a  species  of  entertainment  could  be  pro- 
vided that  would  not  subject  the  manager  to 
danger.' 

This  address  aroused  the  sympathy  of  the 
public  in  Pa!mer*s  behalf,  and  had  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  bringing  on  a  paper  warfare;  for 
the  managers,  whose  characters  had  been  ex- 
posed to  public  view  in  a  contemptible  light,  felt 
it  iucumbent  on  themselves  to  explain  their  atti- 


^  For  accirantH  of  the  opening  niglt,  see  Euri^an  Magazme 
for  Juna,  1787 ;  Town  and  CotuUri/  MagaMnt  iof  July,  nS7 ; 
General  Magazine,  June,  1787  ;  London  Chrmiide,  Jnna  22, 
1T3T. 
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tudea.  In  answer  to  the  charge  of  duplicity,  the 
elder  Colina.n  authorized  the  editor  of  the  "Lon- 
don Chronicle"  (June  23,  1T87)  to  say,  that 
before  tJie  Hoes  referred  to  in  the  Prologue  by 
Palmer  were  either  epoken  or  written,  not  only 
was  the  Royalty  Theatre  well  under  way,  but 
also  that  he  (Colman)  had  been  assured  by 
Palmer  that  the  latter's  plans  in  no  wise  con- 
tained anything  that  would  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  Haymarket  Tbeatre;  that,  in- 
deed, the  chief  object  of  the  undertaking  was  to 
engage  the  public  attention  for  the  winter  sea- 
son ;  that  to  these  assurances  PaJmer  added  a 
ready  concnrrence  to  a  proposed  renewal  of  his 
engagement  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  but  that 
instead  of  carrying  this  propoeal  into  effect 
he  had  evaded  the  matter  o£  reengaging  with 
Colman  until  February  (1787),  when  the  latter 
notified  him  that  if  he  did  not  make  an  imme- 
diate engagement,  be  would  be  considered  as 
haTing  withdrawn  himself  from  the  company  in 
the  Haymarket;  and,  finally,  under  preBSure  of 
this  ultimatum,  Palmer  had  signed  an  agreement 
for  the  sTimmer  season  of  1787,  though  appar- 
ently  offended  at  the  lack  of  confidence  evinced 
by  Colman  on  the  occasion. 

Harris  of  Covent  Garden  likewise  felt  bim- 
s-elt  In  the  position  of  self-defense,  and.  In  a 
public  letter,  answered  Palmer's  allegations.    He 
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e^lained  tha.t  it  was  hardly  witbin  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  patentees  to  notify  any  one  oi  the 
existence  of  b,  law  so  notorious  as  the  Vagrant 
aud  Vagabond  Act ;  that  ae  to  the  lateoess  uf  the 
notice  served  on  Palmer  that  he  would  be  pro- 
secuted if  he  attempted  to  open  the  Royalty, 
Palmer  liiinsel£  was.  to  blame  for  that,  since  he 
kept  the  source  of  bia  authority  a  secret  until 
tbe  Monday  preceding  the  20th  of  June;  and 
that  the  apposition  of  tlie  pateoteea  could  be 
justified  on  the  ground  of  protection  to  their 
"legal  monopoly."  As  to  the  correspond encewitb 
Quick,  referred  to  by  Palmer,  Harris  quoted  the 
same  letter,  showing  that  he  Iiad  made  no  actire 
opposition  to  the  CoTont  Garden  performers 
engaging  at  the  Royalty  Theatre.^ 

Palmer  returned  to  the  attack  in  a  fuU-page 
letter  to  the  '■  London  Chronicle "  (June  26, 
1787).  Harris  was  the  main  target  for  tbe  Roy- 
alty manager's  invectives.  As  to  the  "  legal  mo- 
nopoly "  being-  in  danger  of  the  rivalry  of  a  new 
tbaatre,  Palmer  asserted  that  he  had  formerly- 
proposed  to  the  managers  of  the  winter  houses, 
that  i£  they  would  abandon  theirproaeeutions  and 
acquiesce  in  the  opening  of  the  Hoyalty  Theati-e, 
he  (Palmer)  would  agree  to  shut  his  theatre 
the  day  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the 
winter  theatres,  and  that  Harris  had  tr&ated  this 
1  London  Chromelc,  June  22,  1767. 
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proposal  with  disdain.  "  Protected  in  a,  legal 
monopoly,  he  would  not  yield,  even  ■whan  yield- 
ing might  tiave  redounded  to  the  credit  of  hia 
liberality,  and  eould  not  hy  any  mefiDS  havo  been 
detrimental  to  his  present  property,  or  eventnal 
interest.  So  much  for  the  spirit  of  rivalry, 
which,  ID  the  true  Turkish  stile,  actuates  Mr. 
Harris  to  bear  no  brother  near  the  throne." 

EelativB  to  Harris's  denial  of  "  active  opposi- 
tion," Palmer  inainitated  that  the  Covent  Gar- 
den maaager  went  among  the  different  perform- 
ers, diasuading  them,  '^and  hy  every  speciea  of 
menace  endeavored  to  deter  them  from  appear- 
ing on  Mr,  Palmer's  boards ;  "  that  the  same 
person  was  "  closeted  with  Sir  Sampson  Wright, 
in  deliberation  on  the  methods  to  be  tak(m  to 
prevent  IVIr.  Palmer  from  performing;"  that  he 
prepared  "  the  only  magistrate  for  the  Tower 
Royalty,  in  the  mode  hy  whieh  heconld  conduct 
himself  to  suppress  and  ultimately  ruin  Mr. 
Palmer  ; "  that  he  encouraged  informers,  and 
"had  the  iuformation  in  Style  ready  cut  and 
dried ; "  and  that  in  the  very  letter  from  Harris 
to  Qnickj  there  was  a  threat  to  prosecute  as 
"toguea  and  vagabonds  "  those  aotors  engaging 
with  PaJmor.  All  of  this  seemed  to  Palmer  to 
bear  the  marks  of  "  active  opposition."  ' 

*  The  quajrel  wflH  taken  np  by  ch.e  pamphleteer:  A  Eictii'fuj 
ef  the   Present    Contest   betmeen   the   Managers,   favoring'   th« 
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These  reorimiaatioDB,  wheD  reduced  to  tbeir 
lowest  terms,  that  is,  divorced  from  the  personal 
element,  may  be  Bimplified  to  tba  bare  sta-tement 
that  Pahner,  in  attempting  to  open  the  Kojalty 
Theatre,  was  violatiBg  what  had  come  to  be  the 
leading  clause  of  the  Licensing  Act ;  and  that 
the  patentees  were  determined  to  defend  the 
advajitageous  position  whicli  that  act  gave  them. 
The  incident  is  the  first  flagant  example  of  utter 
defiance  of  that  act,  during  the  first  half  ceoturj 
of  ita  operation  ;  for  thecontcBt  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  Little  Theatre  and  the  patent 
houses  had  not  grown  out  of  any  palpahle  in- 
fraution  o£  the  written  statute.  How  Palmer 
could  have  been  allured  into  the  self-deception 
of  believing  that  his  sfineme  had  even  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  is  beyond  the  power  of  under- 
standing. He  must  have  known  that  the  mandate 
of  the  Governor  of  the  Tower  was  inferior  to  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  else  why  did  he  guard  the 
eeciet  of  his  authority  ?  If  he  placed  hia  depend- 
ence on  the  moral  support  of  public  opinion,  it 
Would  seem  that  he  should  have  waited  until 
that  public  opinion  had  l^een  tested,  before 
making  a  material  sacrifice  of  himself  and  his 
frienda.    rurthermore,  the  least  appreciation  of 


Royaltj,  waarefQlad  by  A  F'erj  Plain  Sloit  of  the  Case,  or,  TTie 
Rogaky   T/iealn   lerana   the    Theatrn   Soi/al, —  prababl;  hj 
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the  meaning  of  the  theatrical  events  of  his  own 
times  would  ha,ve  aasui'ed  him  that  thepatenteeH 
would  be  "  actively  opposed "  to  any  and  all 
efforts  to  break  through  the  walls  of  their  "  legal 
monopoly,"  It  was  sheer  waste  of  time  to  accuse 
the  patent  managers  of  duplicity  and  illib^rality  ; 
as  Harris  asserted  in  bia  open  correspondenoe, 
he  waa  simply  following  the  instinct  of  self- 
preaervation,  a  line  of  conduct  which  Palmer 
himself  would  have  adopted  could  he  have 
changed  positions  with  any  one  of  the  patenbeea. 
The  fact  is,  that  in  Palmer's  whole  procedure  in 
the  Royalty  affair,  audacity  Btrove  with  lack  of 
judgment  and  foresight  for  mastery. 

The  next  morning  after  the  opening  (and  clos- 
ing) of  the  Eoyalty,  Palmer  assembled  his  crest- 
fallen company  in  the  green-room  of  the  theatre 
and  delivered  himself  of  the  following  character- 
iatic  speech : 


"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

"The  combination  formed  against  my  new  un- 
dertaking may  have  occasioned  you  to  atippose 
yourselves  deserted,  I  am  the  injured  party,  and 
as  a  proof  that  I  wish  to  be  conaideredi  exclu- 
sively in  that  light,  I  mean  to  do  everything  in 
my  power  to  take  care  of  you.  I  Iiave  engaged 
you  respectively  at  certain  aalariea.  The  Louse 
ia  now  shut,  and  you  cannot  be  of  use  to  me; 
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but  God  forbid  tbat  you  should  be  snfferera  by 
the  combioatlon  againat  me!  Until  the  theatre 
shall  open,  whicL  will  be  soon,  I  will  allow  each 
of  you  half  the  amouDt  of  your  salaries ;  and 
trhen  the  the&tre  opens,  should  not  one  of  you 
be  of  service  to  rae  in  the  capacity  of  an  actor, 
OP  an  acti-eaa,  you  shall  all  receive  your  salaries, 
for  the  continuanca  of  the  season.  My  friend 
18  not  here,  but  I  can  answer  for  him  in  point 
of  liberality.  God  bless  ymi  all.  I  feel  myself 
bound  to  protect  you  as  parta  of  m.y  family."  ' 

In  less  than  two  weelta  from  the  abortive 
attempt  to  open  the  Boyal  Theatre  with  the 
regular  drama,  on  the  3d  of  July,  Paltnet  re- 
opened the  house  with  exhibitions  similar  in 
character  to  the  performances  at  Sadler's  Wells, 
Astley's,  and  other  places  of  a.musement3  in 
which  "  theatrical  entertainments,"  as  generally 
understood  by  the  Licensing  Actj  were  not  in- 
Dluded.  Such  performances  compriaed  burlettas, 
dances,  pantomimes,  and  the  like,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  regular  drama,  of  which  the 
patentees  claimed  a  "kgal  monopoly."  Palmer 
prefaced   the  evening's  entertainment  with  an 

1  LondfT,  Chromdt,  Jiuie  23,  1787.  "  Mj  friend  "  probably 
refers  to  Dr.  Jackson,  who  was  indcrsing  Falmer'g  eabeme. 
Jaoksanis  tha  supposed  authar  cf  jS'uJain  anr:/  Onan,  a  bcdittI- 
ons  Attack  on  Foate. 
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occasion  addresf^,  wribten  on  tbe  subject  of  the 
opposition  made  to  the  Royalty  Theatre  by  tlie 
pat'Cnteea  aad  Colman.  This  was  followed  by  a 
musical  pastoral,  The  Birthdai/,  or  Arcadian 
Contest,  and  a  new  dance  called  The  Triumph 
of  Cupid.  The  eT&ning  closed  with  a  panto- 
mime, Mobson's  Choice,  or  Thespis  in  Distress, 
&  hit  at  the  patent  bouses,  and  well  received.^ 
Thia  bill,  with  additional  and  occasional  Yaria- 
tiona,  was  repeated  a  number  o£  timea  with  con- 
siderable success,  meriting  the  approbation  of 
theatre  critics.* 

Indeed,  so  successful  was  the  irrepressible 
Palmer  with  his  singing,  dancing,  and  dumb- 
show  exhibitions,  that,  even  with  this  reduced 
order  of  performance,  the  jealousy  and  anger 
of  the  patentees  were  aroused  anew,  and  every 
action  at  the  Royalty  was  aeputinized  in  the 
hope  that  aoiue  violation  of  the  Licensing  Act 
might  be  detected.  Threats  were  made  that  any 
attempt  to  speak  in  a  pantomimic  performance 
would  be  interpreted  aa  dialogue,  and  prosecuted 
as  representing  the  regular  drama  !  By  some 
indiscretion,  it  seems  that  one  of  the  performers 
in  a  dumb-show  uttered  a  word  or  two.  The  ex- 
ecution of  the  managers'  threats  beg:an  when  the 


1  London  C/ironide.  Jnlj-  4,  1781. 

■  London  Chronide,  Angnat  lij,  1787;  EMripean  Magazint, 
Yol.  xii,  (S3. 
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elder  Bsnniater '  and  the  younger  Palmer  were, 
in  GOQseguence  of  Informationa,  convicted  as  va- 
grants in  Justice  Staples's  court  and  committed 
for  fourteen  days.  The  ease,  however,  having 
been  transferred  to  the  court  of  James  Robmaon, 
William  Kobitsson,  and  Richard  BfMke,  Justices 
of  tlie  Peace  for  the  To^er  Hamlets,  the  prison- 
era  were  disfiliarged  on  h^UJ 

But  the  affair  was  not  to  end  Tiere.  The  action 
of  the  second  justice's  court,  in  reversing  the 
decisioa  of  the  first,  was  Bomething  more  than 
professional  discourtesy  ;  it  was  a  conflict  of 
authority  within  the  same  district,  which  de- 
manded a  hearing  in  "Westminster  Hall.  The 
case  dragged  on  for  months.  On  the  first  day 
of  Febniary,  1T88,  we  find  the  following  record  : 
"In  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  a  second  rule 
was  made  absolute  against  two  magistrates  of 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  having  illegally  dis- 
charged some  performers  of  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
who  were  committed  by  another  magistrate  in 
that  district  for  performing  iu  plays  and  inter- 
ludes, contrary  to  an  express  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment."»  Not  until  May  (22d)  of  the  following 


^  CLarl«s  Bannister,  Sr,,  refujed  to  abandon  Palnier  iFhan 
the  rest  of  the  eomiian^  left  bim  at  the  time  wheD  the  tbrea 
manager^  ttroateneil  tkein  firatv  f  e-  before  June  30,  1787. 

"  Toimt  and  Cimntry  Magazine,  AuBTiBt,  1787. 

'  Oenlleman^s  Ma-gaiine,  Mnroh,   1788. 
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year  ware  these  offending  justices  brought  up 
for  judgment,  when  Justice  Ashurat  pronounced 
the  senteBce  of  the  court  upon  them,  which  was, 
that  each  of  the  defendants  should  pay  a  fine  of 
£100  and  be  imprisoned  until  it  waa  paid.' 

Meantime,  Palmer  continued  his  operations 
at  the  Royalty.  When  opportunity  afforded,  he 
advertised  his  complaint  again&t  the  relentless- 
neas  of  the  patentees.  In  an  Occasional  Address, 
delivered  at  the  Royalty  in  the  autumn  of  1787, 
occur  the  following  lines :  ^  — 

"  Behold  tlie  Comla  Muae,  a  dire  event  ; 
LoHt  to  tbo  Stage —  by  Act  oi  Parliameut  — 
ThcD  wondei  not  good  folks,  or  think  it  Btrang-e, 
Tliat  I,  long  tongue'tied,  hazard  nma  *  ahange. 
For  wfao  could  this  same  dumb-abow  hear,  B.ad  feel 
Tbe  flatt'riDg  tratisporta  which  such  acenea  reve&l." 

And  again,  the  following  moDtb  (December, 
1787),— 

"fiqt  tiot  for  not  til'  iffiuartftl  bard  to  quote  ; 
Three  modem  ma.iiagers  claim  all  he  wrote, 
Ebe  Heucy'a  wars  and  AgLacourt  we'd  show 
And  bid  with  kindred  warinth  youp  btwtnna  glow."  ' 

Palmer's  appeals  to  the  popular  mind  had  their 
effect,  and  aroused  much  aympathy  in  hia  cause. 
Measured  by  the  rules  of  abstract  justice,  there 

^  Gfntleman'i  MagatiHt,  Tol.  lix,  pt.  i,  p.  403. 

"  ^iiropeflB  iiagaxine,  NoTenib9r»  IISV- 
■  md.,  Daeamler.  17S7. 
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can  he  litble  doubt  that  the  course  pursued 
against  liitn  by  the  inexorable  pat«nt«e»  wa.a 
mean  and  unfair,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
tie  unrelenting  spite  which  characterized  tbe  at- 
tacks on  Palmer  after  the  latter  had  been  forced 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  a  regular  theatre.  The 
real  injustice  and  absurdity  of  tbe  prosecution 
of  the  Royalty  performera  did  not  escape  cen- 
eure.  "  Does  it  not  imply  some  little  inconsiat- 
eney  in  a  well -regulated  State,  for  one  subject  to 
be  punished  as  a  rogue  and  vagabond  for  doing 
that  in  publicfc,  -which  another,  perhaps  tie  flret 
peer  in  the  realm,  is  proud  to  do  with  applause 
■flrithin  the  walla  of  his  own  house !  "  ^  On  th^ 
other  hand  it  is  quite  as  certain  that,  b;  his 
own  questiotiable  conduct,  Palmer  lost  much 
compassion,  which  otherwise  luig^ht  have  been 
ils  due,  and  iujureid  the  cause  for  which  tbe 
Koyalty  moTement  stands.  The  circiim»tance  of 
his  reengagement  with  Colmau  for  the  summer 
of  1787  has  already  been  mentioned.  His  treat- 
ment of  tbe  Dniry  Lane  management  is  still 
more  blameworthy.  Palmer  was  engaged  to  aet 
at  that  theatre  for  the  season  of  1787-88,  which 
was  to  have  opened  on  September  15  with  The 
Sc?tool  for  Scandal.   Palmer  gave  no  warning 

»  Qmihmaiia  MagasM^  Maroh,  1788.  The  aUarion,  "  fliat 
peer,''  etc.,  U  to  pri'ra.te  tlteatricala,  whiah  vsre  moah  in  Tfijgne 
■i  this  Litoo. 
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that  lie  was  Dot  to  be  depended  on,  until  the  day 
immediately  preceding  the  odc  advertised  for  the 
0]>e!iiug,  and  then  preei  pi  lately  Bent  in  his  resig- 
nation from  tiie  company,  Unpravided  with  a 
Joseph  Surface,  the  maaagera  were  uuder  the 
neeessity  of  withdrawing  tlieir  bill,  until  they 
could  supply  the  deficiency.  This  called  for  an 
explanation  from  Pahuer  to  the  public.  In  a 
letter  published  in  the  printe  o£  the  day,  he  ez- 
oused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  "illib- 
erally treated  by  the  Managers  of  the  Winter 
Theatres,"  that  he  had  been  "  insulted  individ- 
ually," that  his  brethren  had  been  Bti^matized 
in  general,  and  that  for  these  reasons  he  had 
convened  his  subscribers  and  "had  submitted 
iuiplieitly  to  their  opinion  and  advice;  they 
honourably  concurred  with  him.  in  sentiment, 
that  he  had  been  extremely  abused,  and  ac- 
corded with  bia  proposal  of  quitting  Driiry  Lane 
Theatre-"  For  the  delay  in  sending  in  his  resig;- 
nation,  Palmer  put  up  the  uuintelligible  exeuse, 
"  the  hurry  in  which  I  have  been  kept  for  some 
days  past,  by  the  respect  I  owe  to  the  public." 
In  his  indignation,  he  pointed  to  the  appellations 
of  "  Vagrant,  Rogue,  and  Vagabond  "  which  had 
been  applied  to  him  "for  some  mouths  past;" 
and  then  brolta  out  into  the  exclamation,  "Do 
the  Managers  of  Drury  Lane  imagine  that  1 
can,  with  any  propriety,  appear  on  their  boards  ?" 
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But  Fa,lmer  was  always  acting,  both  on  and 
off  the  stage,  and  ao  well  did  "  Plausible  Jack  " 
succeed  m  hia  profession  tbat  tbti  public  was 
more  than  once  fooled.  To  protect  himself  from 
the  censure  which  waa  sure  to  follow  his  repre- 
hensible conduct  ia  waiting  until  the  last  day 
before  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  before  notify- 
ing the  management  of  his  withdrawal  from  the 
bills,  in  a  blustering  spirit  of  magnanimity,  he 
offered  to  appear  in  his  part  as  advei'titit>d,  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  proposal  would  be  rejected. 
Palmer,  by  contemptihle  meana,  thus  scored  one 
point  in  revenge. ' 

Undaunted  by  his  failure  to  open  the  Royalty 
for  the  regular  drama,  or  by  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  patentees  on  the  success  of  his  pan- 
tomime shows,  Palmer  petitioned  Parliament  at 
its  next  aitting  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  en- 
able His  Majeaty  to  license  the  Royalty  Theatre, 
This  petition  was  accomparuied  by  another,  signed 
by  fire  thousand  inhabitants  of  Middlesex,  in  fa- 
vor of  Palmer's  theatre.  But  the  peculiar  course 
adopted  by  Palmer  in  conducting  his  scheme  from 
the  be^nning  begau  now  to  tell  against  him. 
The  very  member  (Mr.  M.  A.  Taylor)  who  pre- 


I  Tot  the  caEraspondonce  coniHcted  with  tHia  inaident,  Me 
EuTtpean  ifagutiat  for  September,  I'ST.  The  Tomt  ami  Coun- 
try Magoiiae  for  Ootober,  1787,  sevcTelf  repciliiAnd*  Vahatlr 
ht  hu  ODudaiit  iu  tliia  affur. 
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sented  the  petition  apologized  to  the  House  for  so 
doing,  while  the  opponitlon  to  the  motion  showed 
the  hostility  which  Palmer  had  aroused  in  ig- 
noring the  Licensing  Act.  Mr.  Anstruther,  in 
speaking  against  tho  petition,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Palmer,  "after  having  for  twelve 
months  trampled  upon  the  law  o£  the  country,  ap- 
plied with  a  very  bad  grace  to  Parliament  for  an 
Act  to  license  his  theatre.  Now  that  the  arm  of 
the  law  had  reached  him,  he  applied  for  a  law 
to  saaction  his  proceedings ;  but,  piior  to  this, 
he  had  set  the  law  at  defiance.  The  pretence 
that  he  thought  the  license  o£  the  Constable  of 
the  Tower  would  enable  him  legally  to  give  drar 
matic  entertainments,  waa  barely  a  pretence  i  for 
every  man  nbo  could  read  might  learn,  that  the 
Xing  himself,  much  teas  the  Constable  of  the 
Tower,  could  not  exercise  powers  which  were  re- 
strained by  a  positive  Act  of  Parliament."'  The 
motion  waa,  of  course,  lost  (February  8,  1788), 
and  thus  ended  Palmer's  attempt  to  establish  the 
Eoyalty  Theatre.  It  would,  naturally,  be  sup- 
posed that  the  contest  had  left  him  the  inveter- 
ate enemy  of  the  three  managers,  but  to  our 
great  surprise  we  read  in  the  "  London  Chron- 
icle "  for  June  11,  1788,  that  he  was  once 
more  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Hayraarket, 
where  hft  '*  waa  welcomed  back  to  that  stage  on 

>  QcnlUmaa'a  Magasine  for  Msf,  1T68 ;  Pari.  Seg.,  zziii,  159. 
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which  he  haa  ever  exhibited  bis  taleots  to  the 
best  advantage,  with  moat  gratifying  tokens  of 
favour  and  affection. "  The  hatchet  was  buried 
and  the  pipe  of  peace  smoked  with  Drury  Lane 
also,  and  Palmer  renewed  his  engagement  at 
the  patent  house,  where  he  was  warmly  congrat- 
ulated.* 

The  le^  aspects  arising  out  of  the  episode  of 
the  attempted  fo^unding  of  the  Royalty  Theatre 
have  been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  That 
the  patentees  aimed  to  stretch  the  Licensing  Act 
to  its  utmost  limit  in  aiding  their  own  designs 
was  manifest  in  every  point  in  their  opposi- 
tion. It  was  clear  that  they  interpreted  the  Act 
of  1737  au  ni€a.tiiDg  to  legalize  their  moDoptkly, 
and  that  they  intended  to  use<  the  advantage 
for  all  it  could  be  made  to  produce.  It  was 
barely  possible,  that,  in  their  zeal,  they  went 
even  too  far  for  the  aaiety  of  their  own  posi^ 
tion. 

The  contest  brought  out,  also,  the  necessity  of 
some  modifiication  of  the  Act  of  1737,  Thia  fact 
appeared  in  a  startling  form  when,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  An&truther  pointed  out  that  not 
even  the  king  could  license  a  theatre  in  opposi- 

''  OnltOD,  in  tatEiatarf  of  the  Thealrer  of  London,  i,  167-196, 
liaa  collept.;*!  a  grieat  deal  (i(  Tolnnlcil^  coqletpperaneoua  mata- 
nol  on  the  Rojaltj  for  1T87. 
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tion  to  the  Act  of  Parliament.  That  act  in- 
cluded Weatuiinster  only,'  and,  eyidently,  the 
time  was  near  at  Itaud  when  this  liuiitatlon 
would  prove  too  narrow. 

Finally,  and  of  the  greatest  importanoe,  public 
attention,  in  a  wide  sense,  for  the  Arst  time 
Binee  the  passage  of  the  Licensing  Act,  was 
called  to  the  glaring  absurdities  and  groas  in- 
justices attaching  to  that  act  when  operated  for 
purely  private  ends,  in  defiance  of  the  public 
desire.  It  clearly  appeai'ed  that  the  predictions 
of  Aaion  Hill,  over  half  a  century  before,  had 
come  to  pass,  namely,  that  a  monopoly  of  the 
legitimate  drama  must  ultimately  lead  to  a 
lowering  in  tone  of  theatrical  performances. 
This  was  the  essential  complaint  of  Palmer 
against  the  opposition  of  the  patentees,  and  the 
public  had  bad  the  fi.rst  lesson  in  its  truthfal- 
nesB ;  time  alone  would  prove  how  well  it  had 
been  learned. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention 
the  main  facts  connected  with  the  stormy  history 
of  the  Royalty  Theatre  from  1787  to  its  final 
destruction  in  1825,  It  opened  and  closed  under 
nmiiarans  managers,  and,  togethtiT  with  the 
usual    cheap   order  of   pierfonuanees  and  the 


1  On  petitioD  a  nomber  of  ottiea  imi  towna  bad  'alitain«d,  at 

THMWIW    tinifw,  apt*  of    Parliament   nlieving'    theill,    W    port, 

from  tbe  reHtrictiona  of  tiie  LiDensing  Act. 
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fiequent  pereecutions  hy  the  p^Ltentees,  it  eked 
out  but  a  balf-existencej  at  best.  After  Palmer 
abandoned  bis  echeme,  a  bookseller,  uamed 
Steele*  came  Into  posseasioo  of  tbe  Royalty,  but 
be  soon  surrendered  tbe  management  to  Wewit 
zer,  tbe  actor.  Then,  for  a  time,  Macrendy, 
fatber  of  Williara  Charles,  gave  some  dignity  to 
the  place.  In  1803,  Mrs.  Steele  and  Astley,  tbe 
amphitheatre  king,  applied  to  the  Wellcloae 
magistrates  for,  and  wei-e  granted,  a  license  to 
perform  interludes  at  tbe  Royalty.  By  1807,  it 
bad  again  changed  hands,  and,  in  1S13,  another 
Palmer  tried  bis  fortune  with  it.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  the  name  of  the  theatre  was  changed 
to  "The  East  London,"  though  tbe  old  name,  also, 
stuck  to  it,  Koe,  of  tbe  Drury  Lane  company, 
attempted  to  raise  tbe  theatre  into  respectability 
in  1819,  but  fate  Beemed  to  have  marked  it 
from  tbe  beg:iniiing.  In  1826,  the  Royal'^  was 
burned  to  tbe  ground.  It  was  immediately  re- 
built aa  "The  Koyal  BruuBwick,"  and  opened 
on  February  25,  18i^3.  Three  days  later,  during 
a  rehearsal  of  Guy  Mannering^  the  theatre 
collapsed,  killing  fifteen  and  injuring  a  score 
more. 

On  the  site  of  the  Royalty  and  Koyal  Brnna- 
wick  now  (1905)  stands  tbe  Sailors'  Home,  and 
the  only  vestiges  remaining  to  suggest  that  here 
was  ODce  a  place  of  theatrical  atDU3ement»,  are 
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the  curb-stone    posts   bearing  the   inscription, 

1  For  oontemporaneons  ttoooimts  of  tlie  Eoyalty,  1787-1828, 
the  student  is  referred  to  the  foUowing:  General  Magazine, 
September,  1788,  June,  1789,  April,  1790 ;  Toum  and  Countrg 
Magazine,  November,  1789 ;  MonMg  Visitor,  November,  1797, 
Febrnary  ""d  April,  1798,  Uarch,  1799;  Morning  Chroniele, 
October  7, 1802,  Ootobsr  25,  1807 ;  London  Chroniele,  October 
6, 1803,  October  5,  1819 ;  Beewoner,  July,  1813  j  Literary  Chron- 
icle and  Weekly  Bevietp,  December  18,  1819;  2feu>  Monthig 
Magazine,  April,  1827 ;  Britamiie  Magazint,  x,  p.  70. 
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A  8UMM4ET  OF  TIIH  CONFLItmKG  THEATEJCAL  LBGI9- 

LATIOK    IN    EN(iI,AND    AT     THE    CLOSE     OF    THB 

EIGHTEENTH     CBMTFBi' 

TO  apprecmtetbedelusion  under  nkich  Palmer 
and  his  advisers  attempted  to  establish  a 
theatre  in  London  for  the  reg-ular  drama^  It  is 
necesaaiy  to  glance  at  the  various  parliarnentary 
acts  in  force  during  the  last  half  of  the  eigh< 
teenth  century.  The  old  Vagrant  Act  of  Queen 
Anne,  which  descended  from  the  Rogue,  Vaga- 
bond, and  Sturdy  Beggar  Act  of  39  Elizabeth, 
had  continued  through  the  century  unrepcaJed, 
and  had  been  reinforced  by  the  Licensing  Act 
of  1737-  These  acts  were  primarily  for  the  same 
purpose,  to  protect  morality  aud  defend  the 
peace;  though  the  Licensing  Act  aimed,  alao, 
to  secure  government  from  the  acurrilous  abuse 
of  aatirJo  invective.  We  have  seen  how  both 
these  lawe  became,  in  time,  interpreted  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  forming  the  legal  safeguard  to 
the  patent  monopoly.  Had  no  other  laws  than 
the.sc  existed,  regulating  the  theatre.  Palmer's 
stupidity  in  violating  them  had  been  wholly  in- 
excusable, for  the  practice  of  half  a  century  had 
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dearly  eatablisLed  tt«  fact  that  the  patentees 
bad  succeeded  in  turning  th^  LicensiDg  Act 
strictly  to  their  own  accouut. 

But  there  was  aoother  act  o£  Parliament, 
passed  in  the  25  George  II  (fifteen  jears  after 
the  Licenftng  Act),  wluch  is  responsible  for 
misleading  Palmer.  This  law  was  enacted  to  meet 
the  police  demands  of  certain  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  Sadler's  Wells  in  particular.  The 
"■  Wella,"  aa  a  resort,  may  be  traced  back  into 
the  period  of  the  Commonwealth.  By  1727,  tlie 
place  had  regular  performances  of  dancing,  sing- 
ing, rope-walking,  and  ao  forth.  The  extrava- 
gances of  the  next  few  yeara  in  tlieatricala,  treated 
in  an  earlier  chapter,  extended  to  Sadler's  WeUa, 
shortly  reducing  it  to  one  of  the  moat  disreputa- 
ble dens  of  thievea,  rohbersi,  and  licentiousneas 
in,  or  about,  London.  In  1744,  information  was 
laid  before  the  grand  jury  against  the  proprie- 
tors for  keeping  a  disorderly  and  disreputable 
house.  To  put  a  stop  to  these  evils  at  the  Wella, 
and  kindred  places,  in  1752  (25  George  II), 
Parliament  passed  "  An  Act  for  the  better  pre- 
venting Thefts  and  Robberies,  and  for  regulating 
Places  of  public  Entertainment,  and  puniahing 
Persons  keeping  disorderly  Houses."  ^ 

After  reciting  the  deplorable  state  of  morals, 
fostered  by  places  of  publio  entertainment,  the 

I  SlalaiEi  at  Large,  irii,  p.  43- 
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ftct  proTides  for  ttie  liceDsIng  of  eucb  places  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrates  in  their  quarter 
BessioDs  of  the  peace.  The  act  woa  an  esperiment 
to  he  tried  for  three  jeara,  and  was  to  extend  to 
London  and  Westminster  (and  within  twenty 
milea  thereof).  Any  person  founfl  keeping  tb 
"house,  room,  or  garden  "  for  public  entertain- 
ment, without  &uch  license  from  the  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  was  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  fine,  and  "be  otherwise  punishable 
as  the  law  directs  in  cases  of  disorderly  houses." 
No  charge  was  to  be  made  for  issuing  llcenaea 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid.  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  and  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymar- 
ket  were  e^'etnpt  from  the  act. 

At  the  expiration  of  this  law  goTeming  the 
licensing  of  public  places  of  entertainments,  its 
operation  had  proved  so  beneficial  that  it  was 
renewed  and  made  perpetual*'  It  was  under  this 
act  that  Palmer  thought  to  open  the  Royalty 
Theatre.  As  it  made  no  pretense  of  including 
the  regular  drama  within  ita  provisions^  it  is 
plain  why  the  performance  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  "  for  hire,  gain,  or  reward  "  was  adjudged 
illegal,  and  the  theatre  closed.  When  it  opened 
again  on  the  3d  of  July  (1T87),  and  for  a  good 
portion  of  the  remainder  of  its  history,  it  was  by 
authority  of  the  25  George  II,  as  outlioed  above. 
■^  28  Georea  n,  cap.  i&  (1733). 
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The  attempt  of  Palmer  to  establish  a  theatre 
in  London  in  spite  of  the  patent  houaea  and  their 
"  legal  monopoly"  waSj  to  all  appearances,  a  mi^ 
arable  failure.  But  the  public  interest  which  ib 
elicitsd  ia  tlie  question  of  exclusive  privileges  in 
matters  relating  to  the  general  good  was  an  in- 
calculable victory  on  the  side  of  an  unrestricted 
Btage.  The  immediate  result  of  the  conflict  was 
a  complete  demonstration  of  the  security  of  the 
patentees  within  their  stronghold ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  atao  made  clear  that  the  pas- 
sive acquiescence  of  the  preceding  half  century 
had  changed  to  an  active  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  the  theatrical  monopoly. 

The  effort  made  in  the  EoyaJty  venture  was 
the  signal  tor  other  places  of  auausement  to  sue 
for  a:i  extension  of  privileges.  On  the  10th  of 
March,  1788,  a  bill  was  presented  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  paaaed  its  first  reading,  to  en* 
able  Hia  Majesty  to  grant  letters  patent  for  the 
licensing  of  certain  entertainmenta  at  Sadler's 
Wella.  At  this  time,  the  patentees  were  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  representative  in  Parliament 
who  was  both  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
theatrical  monopoly,  and  also  capable  of  defend- 
ing it.  Kichard  Brinsley  Sheridan  had  been 
associated  with  the  management  of  Drury  Lane 
since  the  exit  of  Garriek,  and  a  worthy  suecea- 
BOT  he  was  of  the  great  actor^s  jealous  watchful- 
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ness  over  the  patent  rights  of  the  theatre.  Wlien 
the  Sailler's  Wells  bill  was  Introtlucetl,  Slberidan 
(who  had  represented  Strafford  since  1780)  ' 
placed  himself  on  record  as  regards  his  attitude 
towards  all  attcmptad  encroachments  on  the 
"  legad  monopoly."  He  was  the  first  on  the  floor 
after  the  reading  of  the  bill,  and  hjg  speech  on 
this  occaaioa  cha^racterizes  the  policy  of  the  pat- 
entees far  the  next  qiiarter  of  a  century. 

At  the  outset  of  his  remaika,  8herldan  stated 
that  he  hiid  consented  to  the  first  reading;  of  the 
bill  in  order  that  the  house  mig;ht  fully  appreci- 
ate what  was  demanded  of  them.  To  protect  the 
proprietors  (Arnold  and  Wroughton)  of  Sadler's 
Wells  from  loss  to  their  investment,  no  one,  said 
Sheridan,  would  go  farther  than  himself.  And 
here  he  took  occasion  to  draw  a  contrast  between 
the  method  adopted  hy  the  proprietors  of  Sad- 
ler's Wells  in  seeking  a  legal  exiatence,  and  that 
of  Palmer  in  attempting  to  establish  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  "  That  was  a  scheme  set  up  upon  falae 
pretences,  and  supported  by  a  conspiracy  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace,  to  defeat  the  law.  .  .  .  The 
present  application  came  forward  in  a  decent 
manner.""  But  thia  was  only  a  bit  of  plaster  ap- 
plied in  advance  of  the  lashing  that  was  to  fol- 
low. Further  aigna  of  magnanimity,  in  dealing 
with  Sadler's  Wells,  were  manifested  by  the 
Dmry  Lane  manager.   He  desired  the  pending 
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application  to  be  liberally  treated,  that  the  "legal 
monopolists  might  not  stand  on  their  rigbts  too 
Btriotly."  Tlie  wily  orator  bad  ever  been,  and  he 
ti'iisted  "  he  ever  should  be  an  enemy  to  anytliiag 
like  oppression  in  any  matter  great  or  snia.ll." 
As  to  the  matter  under  consideration.,  lie  con- 
fessed that  the  apprehension  of  others  interested 
in  certain  rights,  Bupposiid  to  be  infringed  by  the 
Sadler's  Wells  biU,  went  farther  than  his  own. 
Bnt,  not  withstanding  Sheridan's  apparent  friend- 
liness toward  the  petitioners  from  Sadler's  Wells, 
he  saw  certain  cogent  reasons  why  the  bill  should 
be  rejected.  The  cause,  stated  in  the  application, 
he  alleged,  was  at  variance  with  the  truth.  It  was 
there  asserted  that  the  pi-oprietora  of  the  winter 
honses  "  had  lately  instituted  suits  at  law  not 
only  against  the  last  newly  erected  theatre 
[meaning  the  Koyalty],  but  intended  to  com- 
mence suits  and  prosecutions  against  all  others 
indiscriminately."  Sheridan  assured  the  House 
that  thia  charge  was  wholly  unfounded.  Another 
misleading  statement  in  the  application  was  dis- 
covered by  the  patentee.  Seemingly,  the  propri- 
etors of  Sadler'rt  Wells  asked  only  to  be  legally 
empowered  to  continue  their  pei-formances  as 
usual-  What  they  really  aated  for,  as  inter- 
preted by  Sheridan,  was  a  monopoly.  Now,  ad- 
mitted Sheridan,  if  Parliament  desired  to  grant 
a  monopoly  for  a  certain  class  of  performances, 
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it  co\ild  do  BO,  of  course ;  but  be  strongly  ob- 
jeeted  to  giving  parliamentary  sanction  to  a  con- 
cern which,  according  to  ita  ovm  tcstituony,  bad 
been  guilty  of  violating  the  privileges  of  its  H- 
ceose.  What  the  Sadkr's  Wella  proprietors 
were  actually  seeking,  asserted  Sheridan,  waa  a 
legal  safeguard  to  protect  them  in  their  illegal 
practices.  The  allusion  isv  of  course,  to  the  en- 
croachment at  the  Wells  on  the  regular  drama. 
It  would  be  embarrassing,  thought  the  advocate 
for  the  patent  houses,  to  say  to  otlier  applicants 
for  licensea  to  exhibit  performances  similar  to 
those  at  Sadler's  'Wells,  that,  icasmueh  as  the 
latter  place  of  amusement  had  been  the  firsit  to 
transgress  the  law,  it  should  have  a  monopoly  in 
that  Vms. 

Sheridan  assumed,  without  argument,  that,  ia 
case  the  Houae  s^w  fit  to  grant  the  applica.tioQ 
for  a  Sadler's  Wella  bill,  it  would  be  so  altered 
"that  no  part  of  the  new  powers  would  he  suffered 
to  entrench  on  the  rights  of  tlie  Winter  theatres, 
either  as  to  season  or  the  apeciea  of  performance." 
He  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  petition  for  the 
bill  had  been  before  the  House  "  for  nearly  two 
months,"  inainuatiog  there  had  been  a  special 
purpose  on  the  part  of  the  promoters  for  waiting 
till  near  the  season  for  opening  Sadler's  Wells 
before  bringing  it  up.  On  account,  therefoi-e,  of 
the  nature  of  the  application,  Sheridan  moved  a 
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postponement  of  the  second  reading  until  April 
4.  The  purpose  of  this  motion  waa,  of  course,  to 
deky  the  further  consideration  of  the  liiJl  until 
after  tlie  time  for  tlie  uaual  opeuiug  of  the  Wells. 

Id  answer  to  Sheridan,  hia  oppouent,  Sir  H. 
Mackwortli,  denied  that  a  monopoly  was  aimed 
at  by  the  bill*  or  tliat  any  attempt  was  made  by 
it  to  infringe  the  rights  of  the  pateuteea.  Neither 
■was  it  needful  to  suppose  that,  by  gra,nting  Sad- 
ler's WeUa  a  license  to  continue  harmless  per- 
formances, such  as  they  had  been  used  to  do^  a, 
pr»cedent  would  be  thus  eetablished  compelling 
Parliament  to  grant  similar  lic^enses  to  all  ap- 
plicants. Sheridan,  however,  enlisted  the  inAa- 
enoe  of  Charles  James  Fox,  and  the  second 
reading  of  the  Sadler's  Wells  bill  was  poBtpo:ped, 
as  moved  by  Sheridan,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  39.' 

It  was  with  comparative  ease  that  Sheridan 
eeemed  to  defeat  the  Sadler's  Wells  bill^  but  the 
matter  was  not  to  drop  here.  Mainwaring,  the 
original  mover  of  the  bill,  immediately  framed 
another  of  a  more  general  and  far-reacliing  nap 
ture,  looking;  towards  an  amendment  and  expla- 
nation of  the  theatrical  laws  then  in  force.  The 
motion  to  bring'  in  this  bill,  which  was  known  aa 
the  Interlude  Bill,  was  made  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1788,  and,  as  outlined  by  one  of  the  clauses  of 

'  rarliamentart/   Hiitory  of  England,  toI.  DTiii,  oola,  l&i^- 
1G3  ;   GentlemarCt  Sfagailiie,  Aaguat,  17S8. 
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tlie  1)111,  it  was  clearly  ioteiided  to  attain  tke  same 
end  aa  the  Sadler's  Wells  bill.  The  motion  was 
agreed  to  by  tl]e  House  without  opposition,  A 
■week  later,  a  petition  came  up  from  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  praying-  to  have  a  similar  clause  to  that 
of  Sadler's  Wells  instiited  m  the  luterlude  BIU.' 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  declared  the  Koyalty 
petition  out  of  order.  The  Sadler's  Wells  petition 
to  he  annexed  to  the  bill,  he  said,  had  been  pre- 
sented within  the  time  limit  -  allowed  to  pt>ti- 
tionera  for  private  bjlla;  the  Royalty  had  come 
in  too  late  to  have  its  merits  examined.  Foot 
Palmer's  petition  was,  thereupon,  referred  to  a 
committee,  but  not  uutil  a  staunch  supporter  of 
fair  pky  and  an  unshackled  stage  had  ^ixpressed 
sufptise  at  the  prejudice  exhibited  towards 
the  Royalty,  This  advotiate  (M.  A,  Taylor,  the 
original  mover  of  the  Royalty  bill)  went  far- 
ther, and  asked  the  reason  why  Drury  Lane  and 
Coveot  Garden  should  have  a  monopoly  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  places  of  amusement.  He 
insisted  that  a.  theatre  in  Whitechapel  could  not 
injure  the  "  great "  houses,  and  that  that  part  of 
town  (the  locality  of  the  Royalty)  ought  to  be 
indulged  as  well  as  the  West  End. 

*  PaTtiametiiari/  Segisler,  xsiii,  468,  450,  407  ;  Qtrdleniat^t 
Magazme,  Sep(«inbar,  October,  1788, 

^  Al;  this  [T)th.)  ^emaan,  tha  Eth  of  FebmsTj  was  fised  ax 
th@  last  ijaj  for  receiving p^titioua for  private  biUa.  Geniltmaji'i 
Magaziim,  QLiy,  17S8;  London  Chronide,  Februarj,  ITSS. 
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Fox  contended  that  there  was  already  a.  auffi- 
cient  numlier  of  places  qf  amus^mciit,  and  that 
any  increase  of  these  would  desttoy  the  perfec- 
tioii  o£  tliose  already  established.  As  to  the  pr<i- 
prietora  of  Sadler's  Wells,  they  had  long  been 
acting  from  allowed  prescriptive  right,  he  said, 
and  were  more  entitled  to  the  indulgence  prayed 
for  in  the  petition  than  the  proprletora  of  the 
Royalty  Theatre,  who  had  no  such  grounds  to 
proceed  ou  and  uo  claim  to  favor. 

The  Royalty  petition  was  infectious.  On  the 
25tli  of  April,  a  memorial  from  the  proprietors 
of  the  Royal  Cireus  was  presented  to  Parliament, 
prajiug  for  a  clause  in  its  favor.  But  the  rul- 
ing whieh  had  been  applied  to  the  Royalty  peti- 
tion was  repeated,  and  the  House  proceeded  to 
the  third  reading.  At  this  junoturis,  one  of  the 
membei-3  (Mr.  Huesey)  thoug-ht  to  "  feel  the  pidse 
of  the  House,"  aa  he  expressed  it,  by  offering  a 
rider  to  the  bill  in  the  form  of  a  clause  intended 
to  relax  the  rigor  of  the  then  existing  acts  of  Par- 
L'ament  relative  to  strolling  players.  As  the  law 
stood,  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  malicious  or 
interested  person  to  apprehend  traveling  come- 
dians, and  have  the  vagrant  clause  enforced  upon 
them.  The  amendment  which  was  now  sprung 
upon  the  House,  proposed  to  give  to  the  quarter 
Ressiona,  and  to  the  quarter  sessions  only,  the 
power  to  grant  licenaea  to  any  company  of  come- 
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dianB  to  act  plays  for  forty  nights,  in  the  course 
of  A  year,  in  any  town  or  city  in  the  realm  ;  pro- 
vided, the  said  town  or  city  should  be  apecified, 
aud  not  to  btf  at  a  leaa  distance  tliau  thirty  miles 
fiom  London,  nor  than  fifteen  miles  from  any 
place  in  wliich.  there  should  be  a  patent  theatre. 
The  motion  was,  of  course,  overruled,  as  it 
containt^d  matter  entirely  new;  whereupon,  the 
mover  intimated  Iiis  intention  of  forming  it  into 
a  bill.  The  original  motion  having  passed  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  bill  was  sent  to  the 
Lords  for  their  concurrence.  When  on  the  fith 
o£  May  (1788),  the  bill  came  up  for  conHidera- 
tion  in  the  upper  bouse,  a  determined  opposition 
appeared  to  the  clause  making  it  '* lawful  for  the 
proprietora  of  Sadler's  Wells  to  continue  exhib- 
iting performances  of  singing,  dancing,  panto- 
mime, and  musio,  and  other  entertainments 
which  havg  been  exhibited  there,  etc."  It  did 
not  eacape  the  mauagera  of  the  other  minor 
theatres^  that  if  this  clause,  unmodified,  were 
left  in  the  bill,  not  only  would  Sardler'a  Wells 
secure  thereby  a  legal  monopoly  of  that  species 
of  amusement  (singing,  dandng-,  etc.)  which  had 


*  Tho  term  "roiaor  theatre"  ■was.,  at  firet,  iDtencIeil  to  in- 
clufle  those  eflt&hli^hiDents  sot  permitted  to  represeiDt  the  reg- 
ular di'a.rDa^  i.  e.  all  dEcept  tJio  tv-D  patisat  Loused.  The  -ilia- 
tiaction  cuatinued  even  after  tho  regulBr  dmiuik  bad  croptiiaUi 
the  BiDoJJer  the^trefl. 
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hitherto  been  open  to  all  tihe  lesser  places  o{ 
eDtertaiatnent,  but  also  that  the  indefinite  privi- 
lege contained  in  "other  entertainments  which 
have  been  exhibited  there,"  practically  insured  to 
Sadler's  WbUs  the  lawful  presentation  of  other 
forms  of  theatri(!at  per(orraaQC«s  than  thoee  per- 
mitted by  custom  or  statute  ;  for  it  appears  that 
the  proprietora  of  the  Wells  had,  oo  occasion, 
stretched  their  licensed  privileges.  In  the  exami- 
nation of  the  bill  ia  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
proprietors  of  Astley's,  the  Royal  Circus,  and 
the  Royalty  were  represented  by  counsel.  For 
Astley,  it  was  claimed  that  the  magistrates 
of  Surrey  had  Uceosed  his  house  of  amusement 
for  ten  sueceaaive  years,  a  fact  which  seemed  to 
indicate  the  re^peetabil  ity  of  the  place,  and  that 
the  proposed  bill  would  operate  to  ruin  tlie  estab- 
lishment. Witnesses  from  Sadler's  Wells  were 
here  introduced,  who  deposed  that  that  ptaee  of 
entertainment  had  been  condueted  for  upwards 
of  fifty  yeara,  and  tJiat  very  large  sums  had  been 
expended  on  it.  But  it  was  not  certain  that  these 
expend! turea  liad  been  made  since  the  restrictiona 
of  the  25  George  U  (1752). 

The  Lords  were  convinced  of  the  partiality  of 
the  bill,  ajicl,  therefore,  considered  an  amend- 
ment to  include  the  Royalty,  the  Royal  Grovo 
(Astley's),  and  the  Eoyal  Circus.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  patent  theatres  and  the  Haymarket 
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arose  in  alarm  at  thiB  anil  (oitliwith  petitioned 
the  Lords  againat  tins  proposed  ametidiueiit. 
The  Duke  of  Kichmiond  shrewdly  obaerved  that 
counsel  for  the  patentees  had  spoken  stronglj 
a^aiaat  three  of  the  minor  estahliahmeiits,  but 
had  failed  to  aay  one  word  against  Sadler's 
Wells.  Why  the  latter  ponceru  should  receive 
greater  indulgence  than  the  others  on  the  same 
footing,  the  Duke  was  nuahle  to  conceive.  It 
was  admitted  that  all  four  of  the  minor  theatres 
had  been  guilty  of  violating  the  statutes  regulat- 
ing those  places,  but  Sadler's  Wells  had  been  a 
law-breaker  for  a,  much  longer  period  than  the 
rest.'  That  the  winter  houses  and  the  Ilay- 
luarhet  wished  to  monopolize  the  whole  busiuesfi 
of  dramatic  eutertainitient  was  no  reaaon  why 
the  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  town,  as  well 
as  thoae  of  another  part,  should  not  enjoy  the 
amusements  of  a  theatre.  This  allusion  was  to 
the  Royalty  Theatre ;  and  in  answer  to  the 
opposera  of  that  theatre,  who  complained  that 
the  passiges  to  the  place  were  thronged  by  per- 
sons of  immoral  character,  it  was  retorted  that 
Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden  were  subject 
to  the  same  criticism. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Bichmund 

'  Tliis  allusian,  no  dmibt,  applies  more  particularly  ia  23 
Oeorg-e  IT  (reg&riliD^  inoralsj  thAn  to  a.aj  viaUtian  of  tha 
LicaDfriDg'  A  at. 
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fairly  voiced  the  attitude  of  the  Lords.  The  bill, 
as  amended,  passed  the  House  without  a  divi- 
sion, and  was  returned  to  the  Commons.  But 
the  interests  of  the  pat&ntees  wtre  strongly 
represented  there,  and,  on  the  25th  of  June 
(1788),  the  amended  bill  was  rejected.  This 
wag  the  formal  conclusion  of  the  attempt  of 
Palmer  to  obtain  parliamentary  protection  for 
the  Royalty,  though,  as  related  in  a  former 
chapter,  his  hopes  had  been  virtually  blasted 
some  time  previous  to  the  fate  of  the  Interlude 
Bill.' 

But  the  time  v/as  at  hand  when  all  parties 
were  agreed  that  the  Licensing  Act  should  be 
amended.  This  was  evident  from  the  discus- 
sions on  the  Interlude  Bill;  and  hail  that  bill 
been  stripped  of  its  special  fsatures,  which 
were  taoked  to  it  in  the  interest  of  private  in- 
dividuals, it  would  have  passed.  Now  that  the 
real  objections  to  the  bill  had  been  pointed  out 
in  both  houses  of  Parliament,  nothing  remained 
but  to  draw  ap  a  measure  free  from  thoge  ob- 
jeetiona.  This  was  accordingly  done  in,  "  An 
Act  to  enable  Justices  of  the  Peace  to  Jieenae 
TheatrieaL  Representations  occasionally  ;  under 


1-  Tor  the  history  of  the  IntBcliide  Bill,  «ee  Parliainenlari/ 

Register,  xxiii,  4J8,  497;  hit,  1 1*!  i  OrntUman's  Magazine, 
Jnne,  September,  October,  178S ;  Loadaa  Chfunidr,  May  0, 
June  2a,  Se,  178S, 
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the  ReabrictioDS  tlierein  contained,"  which  passed 
both  houses.'  The  preamble  to  tfcis  act  states 
that  its  purpose  was  to  exempt  England,  as  a 
wholfij  from  the  narrow  restrictions  of  the  10 
George  II  (Licensing  Act).  The  bill  grew  im- 
mediately out  of  the  Husaey  amendment  to  the 
Interlude  Bill,  and  gave  to  Justices  of  the  Peace 
authority  to  license  (on  petition)  aueh  theatrical 
pei'formances  as  were  presented  at  the  patent 
theatres  in  Weatminster,  at  any  plaee^  city,  or 
town,  witbia  the  magistrates'  jurisdiction,  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days  which  should 
fall  within  the  limits  of  the  four  moaths  to  be 
apecifi&d  in  the  license.  It  was  further  provided, 
that  no  place  licensed  under  the  provisioas  of 
this  act  should  be  within  twenty  miles  of  Lon- 
don^  Weatminster,  or  Edinburgh- 
There  were  now  three  distinct  general  laws 
of  Parliament  governing  the  theatres  of  the 
realm,  besides  numerous  special  acts  applying 
only  to  certain  large  cities.  By  the  act  of  28 
George  III,  it  was  intended  to  recognize  the 
mail!  provisions  of  the  Licenaiug  Act  relating 
to  the  patent  houses;  to  leave  the  magistrates 
free,  within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the 
metropolis,  to  license  pUeea  <^f  public  entertain- 
ment, according  to  the  25  George  II;  and,  at 
tb&  same  time,  to  give  to  the  remainder  of  th6 

^  Statutea  ai  Large,  SS  Qeor^  HI,  lup.  rxx. 
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kingdom,  Ijiag  outside  the  in&^<}  circle,  the  op- 
portunity for  theatricsJ,  atnuaetnenta  enjoyed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Westniinater.  Thus  legisla- 
tion stood^  respecting  the  theatres,  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  :  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain waa  chief  authority  in  WeatminsteT,  the 
home  of  the  patent  theatres  ;  magistrates  in  Lon- 
don and  Westminster,  and  within  twenty  miles 
thereof,  might  license  certain  species  of  theatri- 
cal amusements  ;  magistrates  outside  the  twenty 
miles  circle  could  authorize  the  regular  drama 
for  a  limited  period  each  year ;  while  special 
legislation  in  the  case  of  individual!  cities  per- 
mitted the  same  privileges  (in  the  particular 
eities  named  in  the  special  acts)  a$  tUose  es- 
joyed  by  the  two  patent  houses  in  the  mettopo- 
lis.* 

No  more  complicated  or  cumbroua  legislation 
regulating  the  theatres  of  England  (or  any- 
where) could  be  imagined.  The  purpose  of  the 
various  laws  waa  to  give  to  the  whole  realm  the 
privileges  enjoyed  by  London  ;  but  these  acts 
were  so  palpably  partial  in  their  operation  that 
that  alone  was  sure,  in  time,  to  call  for  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  whole  system.    Furthermore, 


1  Pa.tents  oatsida  of  London  traN  iMaed  aa  fallows ;  Man- 
cLcBter,  1775,  IIIM;  Nfl-rcartle,  n87  ;  Biitli,  1707;  Cheater, 
nH8,  1810  ;  UiiBloI,  17W  ;  Eingaton.  anri  York,  1803 ;  Livar- 
jhjdI,  Binoing'baiii,  and  MRrg-ate,  1307  ;  Bdinburg'li,  ISIiS. 
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tbere  was  an  overlapping  of  jnTisdictionR  pro- 
■viLletl  by  tlieae  various  acta  of  legislation,  which 
waa  calculated  to  cause  trouble ;  while  the  indefi- 
nite I'estrietious  relative  to  the  kinds  of  enter- 
taiuments  tbat  might  be  exhibited  under  au- 
thority of  the  magiatratea'  lioense  (25  George- 
II)  contained  the  germ  which  was  destinej  to 
work  the  destruction  of  the  whole  sTtiflcial  theat- 
rical organization.  All  these  discrepancies  and 
contradictions  were  the  result  of  the  attempt  to 
keep  iaviolable  the  rights  of  the  patent  theatres, 
and  when  the  readjusitmeut  to  a  rational  basia 
should  come,  it  must  necessarilj  be  at  the  eac- 
rifioti  of  the  monopoly. 


CHAPTER  VII 


THE    EEEUlLDLNa    Or    COTeNT    QAitDBN    Asro 
DBIIRV    LANE    TD    THE    BCKSINQ  OF    THE  QKE4.T 
THEATRES 

THE  period  of  twenty  years  succeeding  the 
Kojalty  episode  marks  a  transition  in  theat- 
rical affairs  in  London,  hitherto  uaexampled  in. 
the  number  and  importance  of  events.  One  tiling 
was  certain,  the  good  times  consequent  on  the 
undisturbed  quiet  of  esclnsive  privileges,  were 
past  forever.  The  managers  of  the  "great" 
houses  felt  the  necessity  of  bracing  their  position 
in  every  imaginable  direction,  and  the  stupen- 
dous efforts  which  they  made  to  prove  their  loiig- 
eS'tahlished  security  reacted,  in  time,  to  pull  down 
their  enormona  defenses  about  their  own  heads. 
Sheridan  conceired  the  plan  of  meeting  the 
growing  demands  of  an  increaaing  metropolis  by 
demolishing  the  old  Drury  Lane  Theatre, '  and 
erecting  In  its  stead  a.  much  larger  and  more 
matraificent  edifice.   The  execution  of  this  design 

1  The  followine:  sto-dgtics  Ril&tiTG  ta  Drury  Lane  Theatre 

may  be  of  intereafc :  built  lfl(12  ;  burnt  ItJ72 ;  rehnilt  1B74 ; 
enlarged  IW  i  polled  down  11S1  i  cebnilc,  reopened  iTMi 
liurnt  IKOe  ;  rebuilt  1S12. 
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was  commenced  in  1789.  Sheridan  secured  tlie 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket '  for  the  patent 
coaipanj  while  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was 
in  course  of  construction.  But  huge  difficiiltifis 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  great  patentee.  The  new 
Biruoture  was  scarcely  well  on  ita  way,  when 
Buddenly  all  operations  on  it  were  arrested.  The 
subscribers  had  discovered  that  there  was  no 
patent  for  Drury  Lame  Theatre,  and  they  re- 
fused to  pay  their  suhaoription^  to  support  a 
concern  of  such  dubious  tenure.  It  has  been 
pointed  out,  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  that,  when  the  patents  were  united 
in  1682,  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  auc- 
cesBor  to  Davenant,  and,  presumably^  were  in- 
herited by  John  Rich  in  1T14.  By  the  same 
order  of  conjecture,  both  the  pateots  became  the 
pcopeity  of  Beard,  son-in-law  to  John  Rich, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter  (1761),  and,  in  the 
transfer  of  1767,  were  given  over  into  the  poa- 
s^aeion  of  the  new  managers,  Colmau,  Harris, 
Powell,  and  Rutherford.  Of  thig  quartette^  Col- 
man  had  gone  over  to  the  Haymarket  (1777), 

^  Tiiis  was  the  house  built,  bj  VaDbriigh  in  1704.  It  whs 
variously  cftllflii!  The  Opera  Hoosb,  the  King'!  Theatre,  atid 
Her  Hiijt<aty'a  Theatia.  It  haritt  in  17)^i),  aiiil  clie  Drury  I^ae 
aoniipa.ay  thi^n.  moved  ta  the  Pantheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  antil 
the  Opera  Hoaae  lu  tbe  Haymarket  vaa  rebui-lt  (J791-)-  Tlie 
P&iitlieuD  nss  first  opened  Ln  1112 ;  ouiivortcii  iiito  an  Opera 
Honaa  in  1784;  hanit  1702. 
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Powell  was  dead  (1769),  and,  at  the  time  of  tie 
rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  Harris  was 
practically  the  sole  head  m  the  maoagemeut  of 
Covent  Garden. 

The  situation  in  which  Sheridan  found  hitn^ 
Belf  at  this  time  (1T92)  was  anytliing  but  envi- 
able. Everytliing  depended  on  the  aubaeribergj 
and  to  maintain  his  hold  upon  their  ooofidence, 
and  purse -strings,  it  occurred  to  the  ingenious 
Sheridan  to  get  posseaaion  of  the  "dormant  pa- 
teat,"  Application,  therefore,  was  made  to  Harris 
for  the  old  Killigrew  grant.  The  CoveDt  Garden 
manager  agreed  to  dispose  of  it  for  a£15,000,  and 
the  document  was  at  ouce  deposited  in  the  handa 
of  a  banker  for  the  inspection  and  aatiafaction 
of  the  Druiy  Lane  subscribers.  Howerer,  a  new 
difficulty  now  arose  to  complicate  matters.  The 
transaction  respecting  the  "■dormant  patent" 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  Mr.  White,  who, 
Ijy  marrying  the  daughter  of  the  then  late  Mr. 
Powell,  possessed  a  considerable  share  (one 
fourth)  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  White  called 
on  Harris  and  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  proposed  transfer  of  the  old  patent  to  Drury 
Lane.  Harris  was  inclined  to  pay  little  heed  to 
these  objections,  but  White  demonstrated  his 
sinceTity  by  obtaining  from  the  Cotirt  of  Chan- 
cery a  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  the  patent, 
-which  was  thereupon  restored  to  Covent  Garden. 
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It  does  not  appear  that  White  Lad  any  partia- 
ular  scruples  against  the  Drury  Liane  nia.nage- 
ment  poasesaingthe  "dormant  patent;"  lie  simply 
insisted  that,  as  a  sharehohler  in  the  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  he  should  be  consulted  in  the 
matter  under  consideratiou,  and  he  refused  to 
sign  the  transfer  of  the  patent  to  Sheridan  unless 
he  receive  £5000.  After  eonsiderable  bickering, 
the  sura  of  £20,000  was  finally  agreed  on.' 

Closely  comieetetl  with  thia  transaction  runs 
another  affeeting  our  general  problem,  though 
apparently  quite  different.  Since  the  troubious 
days  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Aimfi,  the  qtie-stion  of 
Italian  opera  had  scarcely  been  a  factor  in  the 
thea-trical  affairs  of  Xjoudoa.  Among'the  t^chemes 
and  counter-schemes  of  that  period,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, it  was  generally  understood  that  Ital- 
ian opera  should  be  releg'ated  exclusively  to  the 
Opera  House  io  the  Haymarket.  This  arrange- 
ment was  undisturbed  for  years,  except  by  the 
periodic  attacks,  in  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
on  foreign  actors  and  actresses.  But  in  the  theat- 
rical disturbances  of  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  of  the  elghteeath  century,  the  opera  ques- 

'  The  history  af  tlik  truDaikctiuD  appeared  in  the  LeiuJon 
ChTunide  for  July  30,  and  Soptembep  12,  1792.  These  two 
rumbern  o(  l.lie  XonJon  Chrirnide  cimtnia  i.liK  on)j  iiieution  I 
bave  eier  Been  of  White's  Goimectiari  with  l^e  transfer  ai  tlie 
patent  to  She'ridao.  This  tlirowa  entirelj'  naw  light  ou  tlio 
reoscn  wlij  Shorirlan  pnrcliased  the  "  dormant  patent." 
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tlon  also  was  iDTolved.  The  history  of  tbe  opera 
controversy  in  Loudon  is  long-  and  interesting, 
but  it  19  my  object,  in  this  connection,  to  touch 
on  tlioae  points  only  wbicli  associate  thieinselves 
naturally  with  the  main  pursuit.' 

About  1781,  tbe  Opera  House  in  the  Haymar- 
k€t  (King's  Theatre)  became  the  property  of 
William  Taylor.  Not  loDg  after  this  (1784),  a 
building  in  Oxford  Strflct,  ooustructcd  in  1772, 
was  converted  into  an  opera  honse,  which  became 
the  property  of  one  O'Reilly  in  1789.  This  was 
the  PantLeoUv  and  O'Reilly  ab  once  fitted  it  up 
for  a  class  of  entertainments  similar  to  those 
represented  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  the  Hay- 
market,  that  is  to  aay,  for  Italian  opera.  On 
the  ITth  of  June,  1789,  Taylor'a  Opera  House 
caught  fire  dnring  a  rehearsal,  and  burned.  Tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  tiiteu instance,  O'Reilly,  who 
was  a  politician,  wielded  his  influence  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  secured  a  lieenae  for 
Italian  opera  at  the  Pantheon,  A  war  was  thus 
precipitated  betweea  the  opera  managers.  Tay- 


^  Poriome  of  thanuLbenAleonnecbsd  with  thd  opera  qiiarrelfl 

in  Lonilon,  see  A  Concise  StaCcmeat  nf  Transucliiiiu!  and  Ccr- 
cKinslances  rrspeclinff  the  Kiag'i  Theatre  in  llie  Uapnarhtl.  liy 
W.  TajloP.  Paniphlet,  pp.  «,  London,  ITIH.  Also,  The  O/Jtra 
Giafs :  txhibiling  ail  the  cuti'oux  procefdings  aftht  Kiaij'n  Tkm- 
tre.  &&.  By  E.  Wateia,  London,  MM,  Stvin  Years  of  I  he 
King's  T/ieiUts.  Bj  Juhn  EbetA,  Lomlun,  IfiiS.  Ou(/ine  far 
a  Giineral  Opera  Arraiij/tinent,  Londiiu,  1792. 
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lor  was  refused  a.  license  on  the  pretext  that  one 
for  the  same  purpose  had  been  granted  to 
O'Reilly;  and  the  qnestion  to  decide  was,  who 
had  the  monopoly  for  Italian  opera  in  London, 
—  Taylor,  whom  precedent  would  sustain  in  his 
claim,  or  O'Eeilly,  who  maintained  his  position 
by  virtue  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  license  ? 

On  December  31,  1790,  a  number  of  gentle- 
men^ interested  in  the  aettlement  of  the  dispute, 
met  at  Carlton  House  in  the  hopes  of  devising 
some  means  of  recQuciliatioa  between  the  bellig- 
erents. A  scheme  of  union  of  the  two  manage- 
meuts  was  proposed,  the  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket  ^which  was  then  rebuilding)  alone 
to  be  used  for  opfiras,  the  Faatheon  to  be  re- 
served for  light  and  select  entertainmenfca  of  mu- 
sic and  dancing*  But  the  parties  were  too  much 
at  variance  to  reach  a  compromise,  and  the  meetn 
ing  brolte  up  without  having  accomplished  any- 
thing,' Meantime,  the  new  Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket  was  pushed  to  its  completion,  and, 
as  the  new  Drury  Lane  Tlieatre  was  barely  com- 
menced, Sheridan  occupied  the  Opera  House 
with  the  patent  company,  where  he  opened  the 
season  September  22,  1791. 

The  dispute  between  Taylor  and  O'Eeillywas 
finally  settled  by  the  latter  getting  inextricably 
involved  during  the  season  of  1T91,  and  by  the 
'  London  Chnnkh,  4th,  6th,  ITth  Jnnuarj,  17fH. 
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turning  of  the  Paotteon  tlie  next  year.  Sheridaa 
was  at  this  time  (1792)  negotiating  for  the 
*' dormant  patent,"  and  he  now  came  forward  in 
tbe  opera  controversy,  ostensibly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deEoitely  aettUug  the  point  of  the  Italian 
opei'a-  The  plan  of  settlement  was  known  as 
an  Outline  for  a  General  Opera  Arrtl/iffemeni, 
and  is  a  striking  example  of  Sheridan's  fineS'Se. 
In  the  firat  place,  the  Drury  Lane  manager  ap- 
pears as  the  chief  representativa  o£  the  interests 
of  the  King's  Theatre  (Opera  House  in  the 
Haymarket),  and  general  mediator  between  all 
parties.  The  Pantheon  was  represented  in  the 
Outline  by  William  Sheldon,  while  Covent 
Garden  was  not  included  in  the  committee  that 
framed  the  articles  of  settlement.  This  seems 
tbe  more  strange  inasmuch  as  Harris  was  still 
in  possession  of  both  the  patents  of  the  monop- 
oly. To  secure  for  the  proposed  Arrangement 
the  <lio;mtj  and  support  of  high  authority,  the 
approbation  (in  sigaature)  of  tbe  Prince  of 
Wales  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  then  Lord 
Chamberlain,  was  obtained.  The  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, own&r  of  the  ground  On  which  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  once  stood,  also  entered  his  signature. 

Shrewdneaa  marks  the  entire  thirty-one  arti- 
cles of  the  Outline.  From  a  hasty  examination 
of  these,  it  would  seem  that  the  main  purpose 
throughout  was  to  wttle  once  for  all  the  vexed 
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qaestion  of  the  Italian  opera;  and,  from  tb$ 
attention  given  to  Mr.  Taylor's  interests  in  thai 
eettlement,  that  gentleman  must  have  been  bigUy 
gratified  with  the  Artang'ement.  A  motiopoly  to 
that  species  of  eutertaiDmeot  was  SurrenJered  to 
the  Opera  Huitse  in  tie  Hajmarket,  and  a  daiise 
was  inserted  which  contained  a  waiver  of  all 
pretensions  in  tha.t  direction  on  the  part  of  Drurj 
Lane  and  Covent  Garden.  To  put  at  rest  the 
danger  of  the  Pantheon  riralry,  provision  was 
made  for  the  dbmantling  of  that  Opera  House 
as  Boon  as  the  new  Opera  Honsein  the  Hayinar- 
ket  should  be  ready  for  occupancy.  In  return 
for  sncli  [iheral  concessions,  Taylor  was  to  assume 
the  indebtedness  o£  the  defunct  Pa.ntheon, 
amounting  to  about  ^£30,000.  The  management 
of  the  Opera  House,  as  proposed  by  the  Outline, 
was  to  be  given  to  five  noblemen  TPho  should  be 
named  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  To  put  it 
plainly,  the  Outline  was  distioctly  aimed  at  bring- 
ing'  the  monopoly  of  the  opera  directly  Tinder 
the  influence  of  the  Druiy  Lane  iHanagemetit. 

One  other  strategic  stroke  —  the  main  one 
for  our  purpose  —  should  be  obBCrved  in  c(»i- 
nection  with  the  Outllni^.  for  a  General  Opera 
Arrangement.  The  matter  of  the  "  dormant  pat- 
ent "  —  Sheridan's  chief  concern  at  that  time 
—  was  thrust  into  the  opera  settlement,  though 
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having  absolutely  notlimg  to  do  with  it.  To  g^ive 
a  semblance  of  propriety  to  the  dragging  into 
the  Outline  of  the  "  dormant  patent,"  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Opera  House  in  the  Hajmarket 
shonld  contribute  £5000  towai-d  the  purchase 
of  the  patent  fmin  Harris,  that  document  then 
to  be  "annexed  inseparably'*  to  Drury  Lane 
Theatre.  This  assessment  on  the  Opera  House 
happened  to  be  the  exact  amount  demanded  by 
White  for  his  one-fourth  interest  in  the  "dor- 
mant  patent,"  and  it  was  levied  at  an  opportune 
time  for  the  furtherance  of  SheTidau's  plans.  To 
Cover  over  the  real  meaning;  of  this  clause  in 
the  Outline,  another  immediately  follows,  con- 
flnniug  and  establishing  the  Opera  House  in  the 
monopoly  of  Italian  opera  ;  and  this,  in  turn, 
is  succeeded  by  the  provision  to  aeenre  the  man- 
agement of  the  Opera  House  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  Marq^uis 
of  Salisbury.  These  thi-ee  clauses  (6th,  7th,  and 
8th)  of  the  Outline  form  a  curious  psycholog- 
ical study,  and  together  seem  clearly  to  explain 
Sheridan's  motives. 

The  question  of  the  "  dormant  patent  "  being 
thus  satisfactorily  settled,  as  Sheridan  thought, 
work  on  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre  progressed 
without  further  serious  interference.'    The  im- 

1  It  ij)  BignlficBTit  thflt  llie  lien  Cbcntre  -vas  nat  n-p^h^d  ii)i<l[!i> 
ibe  "  donnaDt  patent,'''  Lot  undsr  a  ruuiuDg  Ucentie  (~1  yL-ara], 
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mense  size  of  tbe  new  theatre  Is  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  that  was  soon  to  become  a  factor  in  the 
atni^le  for  a  free  stage.  The  building  was  320 
feet  ia  length,  155  in  width,  and  had  a  roof 
width  of  lis  feet.  Corent  Garden  had  antic- 
ipated Dtdit  Lane  in  tiie  matter  of  increased 
size,  as  it  had  been  remodeled  and  enlarged  only 
a  short  time  before  (1791).  The  influence  of 
these  changes  in  the  size  of  the  bnildings  on  the 
theatrical  problem  was  enorroous  and  of  constant 
recurrence.  The  subject  will  be  treated  more 
fiiUy  in  another  connection. 

^Vlule  the  detaiU  of  these  larger  and  nov^el 
features  of  the  patent  theatres  were  in  progress, 
the  straggle  for  eiistencc,  on  the  one  hand.and  the 
war  of  extermination,  on  the  other,  between  the 
Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  and  tbe  winter 
theatres,  bad  been  resmned.  In  179^  (15th  of 
•Tnne^,  an  occasional  Prelude  entitled  Tttfo  Sirlf» 
of  the  Gutter  '  was  preseDted  at  the  Haymarket 
and  contained  a  complaint  of  tbe  unfair  treat- 
ment by  the  patentees.  It  was  intended,  also^  to 
ssatirizfi  the  size  and  gorgeons  ma^ificence  of 

■ecentlj  uaned.  It  tan^  oat  latev  tlimt  Slwridxa  £A  not  s». 
eon  the  patent  Ln  1792.  and  the  whole  qoMtMa  TekppfV«d  in 
»  tftter  DootniTeis;,  to  be  KakED  up  in  the  neit  chapter. 

^  Thi«  WM  the  snb-title.  the  chisf  title  being  Foer  Oid  Hay- 
amriet  ;  wnttOfl  hj  t^  jou^ct  QoIeubjl,  wLo^  b&cq  ITM,  ha4 
been  maDagvr  of  the  HnjmArkst.  the  elder  Caiman  bcinc  ine*> 
paeitUed  bj  hetuiplegil  (of  which  h6  >di«d  IB  IltM^ 
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tlie  new  patent  theatres.'  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  Drury  Lane  Company,  from  time 
to  time,  occupied  the  theatre  in  the  Haymarket. 
During  the  winter  season  of  1793-94  such  was 
the  case.  The  new  theatre  in  Drurj  Lane 
■was  completed  in  March,  1794,  and  on  the  12tU 
of  the  month  received  the  patent  company.  A 
play  had  heen  advertia^d  the  same  evening  at 
the  piaymarket,  hut,  remarks  Onlton,'  as  "  two 
theatres  could  not  keep  open  under  one  patent, 
the  Little  Theatre  closed  in  a  very  abrupt  man- 
ner." No  better  evidence  of  the  completeness 
of  the  monopoly  could  be  conceived  than  this. 
The  futility  of  the  eSort  to  oompete  with  the 
winter  theatres  was  more  and  more  apparent  to 
Colman,  and,  for  a  number  of  years,  with  occa- 
sional brief  intervals  of  exception,  he  practically 
gave  up  the  tight,  and  conformed  his  summer 
season,  not  to  the  letter  of  bis  license,  but  to  the 
will  of  the  patentees.  At  no  time,  be  it  remem- 
bered, during  this  rivalry,  was  the  right  of  the 
patent  liouaea  to  encroaoli  on  the  summer  season 
questioned ;  for  it  was  freely  acUnowledged  that 
a  patent  contained  authority  above  a  license. 
But  the  tyranny  nf  exeroising  a  legal  power 
foT  the  sole  purpose  of  crushing  an  inferior  was 


1  furu^Mdii  3fi)failne,  Jnne,  1T0>3.  S^6  tlao  Lundon  Chrtnti'de 
for  June  15,  17!K). 
■  Historff  of  tAe  Theatres  i^f  Landiin,  ii,  135. 
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complained  of  bitterly,  and,  by  degrees,  tbe 
public  synipatliy  was  aroused  on  tlie  side  of 
the  weuker  party, 

A  climax  was  reached  in  1802,  wheu  the  win- 
ter theatres  extended  their  season  so  far  into  the 
summer  that  the  Hajmartet  was  imable  to  open 
until  the  26th  of  June.  Thi3  determined  Col- 
man  to  put  forward  his  best  efforts  to  ignore  the 
patent  theatres  altog^ether,  and  to  open  his  thea- 
tre, for  the  future,  on  time.  A  short  time  before 
the  close  of  the  summer  season  of  1S02,  he  ha.d 
a  noticfl  poRted  in  the  green-room  at  the  Hay- 
market,  informing  the  actors  that  none  of  them 
need  consider  themselves  as  subject  to  engage- 
ment for  the  ensuing  season,  unless  they  could  be 
in  readiness  to  act  for  the  period  authorized  by 
the  license,  that  is,  from  the  15tli  of  May  to  the 
16th  of  September.  And  the  day  before  the 
close  of  the  season  the  play-btlls  contained  the 
following  announcement  to  tlie  public : 

"  Circumstances  have  arisen  for  several  years 
past,  which  have  curtailed  the  term  allotted  to 
this  theatre,  for  the  representation  of  dramatio 
performances,  of  more  than  one  fourth. 

"  As  the  justly  due  and  eustomary  thanks,  at 
the  eonelusion  of  the  2i^esent  season,  will  be  fol- 
lowedhyTeasons  why  this  theatre  will,  in  future, 
decidedly  exercise  its  rights,  during  the  full  pe- 
riod which  has  long  been  g;raciously  granted  by 
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His  Majeaty,  it  is  hmnbly  hoped  that  the  audi- 
ence will  show  indulgence  to  the  lengtli  of  the 
address,  which  will,  on  this  ocflasioa,  be  sub- 
mitted to  tlieir  caudour." 

Thi3  advertisement  had  the  desired  effect  of 
filling  the  theatre  tlie  next  night  {Sept&iiiber  15) 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  At  the  close  of  the  eater- 
tainraest,  Fawcett,  Colmaii's  actio^  mauager, 
came  kh  the  front  of  the  stage,  and,  after  deliv- 
eriag  the  annual  thanksgiviog,  read  the  promis^id 
address  from  the  proprietor.  As  this  contains 
an  admirable  suntmarj  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  Little  Theatre  and  the  pa,tent 
houses,  it  should  be  quoted  in  full.  The  Address 
runs  thus : 

"  When  a  Royal  Patent  waa  about  to  be 
granted  to  the  late  Mr.  Foote,  It  waa  inqaired, 
with  that  justice  which  characterizes  the  English 
throne,  what  annual  extent  of  term  might  be  al- 
lowed him,  without  injury  to  theatrical  patents 
then  existing  in  this  metropolis.  The  proprie- 
tors of  the  winter  theatres  were  interrogated  on 
this  point,  and,  in  coasequence  of  their  docu- 
ments, a  pateat  was  granted  to  Foote  for  hig  life, 
to  open  a  theati'C  anbuallj,  from  the  15th  o£ 
May  to  the  15th  of  September,  inclusive. 

•■'  Winter  houses  never  cloaed  precisely  on  the 
commencement  of  his  term ;  but  Foote  was 
unique,  and  depended  chiefly  on  his  own  writing» 
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and  hb  own  acting.  A  licence  t^s  given  to 
Elder  ColmazL,  Jvir  the  tame  muuuU  term,  on 
Foot«^3  death ;  bat,  awvre  tliat  be  ooald  not, 
like  Im  singnlarlj  gifted  predecessor,  depend  on 
bis  own  iniiiTidiul  powers,  be  engaged  a  rtgutar 
eompaor  of  comediajis,  chiefly  selected  fron,  than 
winter  theatres,  for  whose  asststance  Ac 
cbliffed  to  wail  till  those  theatrts  closed.  He 
ventnred  in  tilery  shape,  Teiy  deeply  on  a 
tied  privilege,  which  this  mode  of  speeolatic 
rendered  stiD  more  limited.  The  Younger  Col- 
man,  oor  present  proprietor,  snoceeded  his  father 
in  this  licence,  bat  boogbt  tbe  property  si  tbd 
«zpeuBe  of  aet-etal  thoo^tid  poonds,  and  thtta 
came  into  a  theatre,  where  the  castom  of  de; 
ing  OD  the  moTenieat&  of  the  winter  boosea  haa 
now  curtailed  its  short  eeaaon  b^  nearly  orut 
thirdi 

"  The  object  at  len^b  in  yiew  is,  to  remedy 
the  «Til  without  invidious  and  vain  attempts  to 
attack  mnch  more  powerful  theatres,  who  have 
an  undoabted  privilt^ge  of  acting  plays  all  the 
year  round.  The  proprietor  lias  bo  intention  of 
taring  the  public  ear  by  a  querulous  appeal:  ha 
admits  that  other?  have  the  fullest  right  to  makfrj 
their  property  as  pf<»ductiffe  as  possibles  he 
wishes  merely  to  follow  th«ir  esampl«  ;  and  so- 
licits your  rapport  in  his  effort  in  establishlQg  & 
company  of  actors  totally  independent  of  theau 
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There  are  but  three  houses  permitted  to  give 
you  regiilar  batches  of  plays  in  Loadou;  and  tbis 
house  (by  far  the  most  bumble)  aeea  uo  reason 
when  they  will  all  be  making  their  broad,  on 
the  15th  of  next  May;  why  even  three  of  a  trade 
shonld  not  parfoetly  agree. 

"Should  his  arrangements  succeed,  which  are 
even  at  this  early  period,  actively  forming,  you 
will  {on  the  reopening  of  the  theatre)  greet  the 
return  to  London  of  some  favourites,  who,  it  is 
trusted,  will  find  do  ditnitiution  of  your  protev- 
tioa;  you  will  witneas  Dew  and  rising  merit, 
which  it  is  your  marked  practice  to  foster.  There 
ia  no  theatrical  town  In  the  United  Kingdom 
which  will  not  be  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of 
procuring  you  its  choicest  produce  ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  authors^,  you  will  he  iutreated, 
early  in  the  season,  to  show  your  indulgence  to 
the  proprietor**  further  attempts  at  dramatic 
competition;  whose  pen  he  humbly  hopes,  not- 
withstanding the  long  duration  of  your  eneour- 
ageraent,  is  not  yet  quite  worn  out  in  your 
Bervice." ' 

Such  was  the  ambitioua  "platform"  of  the 
Haymarket  pr&prietop  for  the  campaign  of  1803, 
and  every  promise  made  therein  was  earned  out 
punctually  to  the  letter.    Late  in  1802,  Colman 

I  ItOtulon  Chrofiide,  SepWmbar  16,  1802,  See  ■Ihq  Earaptan 
itagdam  iat  Mb;,  190S. 
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write*  to  EllktoD,  tbe  comedtao,  reladve  to  en- 
gaging htm  for  the  fi«&»on  of  1803,  and  take»j 
pKXls  U>  impress  his  determiaatioQ  to  open  tha 
tlu:fl.tT«  OD  time.  "  In  sltort,"  be  coaitinoes,  *•  we 
msst  meet  oa  tbe  Hajmarbet  grvood  next  y«ar 
for  four  nioDths,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  my  tDtentioaj 
to  open  tbe  boose  on  tbe  idtb  of  Ma.r  with  an 
independent  company  .  .  ."'  Tlie  Worcester 
theatre,  PortATnoutk,  Weymouth.  Bath,  and  York 
were  Levied  on  to  fumisb  actors  for  this  experi- 
ment,^ and  on  Monday  the  16tb  of  May,  1803^ 
the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  opened  free  from  any 
dependence  on  the  patent  hoaxes  for  actors.  If 
tlie  attendance  was  any  criterion,  tbe  Tentnre 
was  a  sQccess.  for  "the  house  was  better  attended 
tban  is  tisual  on  the  first  night."  The  play  for 
tlie  evening  (  The  Jew)  was  prefaced  by  a  dra- 
matie  sketch  in  one  act,  entitled  No  Prdiide, 
which  ^V'aldron  appeared  in  the  role  of  prompter, 
lamenting,  in  solilorjny,  the  hard  lines  in  which 
tbe  Haymarkct  had  been  placed,  and  reading  & 
letter  from  Colman,  whimsically  explaining;  his 
theatrical  expedients.  Ellistoa  then  came  on  aa 
deputy-manager,  and,  in  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lowed, tbe  new  actors  who  had  been  secured  were 
discussed  and  the  support  of  the  public  suppli- 
cated for  them. 

'  Rayin  tin  (I'll  Li/a  ttf  Eobert  William  EUiiton,  p.  IS. 
■'  J^,wiun  Clir„-„-clf,  U«y  17,  1803.    Mathewt  wu  the  chief 
recmU  frum  York- 
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The  effort  proved  successful,  and  the  season 
at  the  Haymarket  aoincided,  for  the  first  time 
ID  years,  with  the  liraita  of  the  licenee.  Again, 
in  1804,  the  Little  Theatre  opened  on  time, 
though  not  quite  so  auapicioualy  as  the  year  be- 
fore, as  Drtiry  Lnne  did  not  close  her  doora 
until  the  12th  of  June.'  The  Bumnier  sea9on 
this  year  (1804)  was  pushed  once  more  to  Sep- 
tember 15,  and  was  pronounced  "most  SUCCe&9- 
ful."  However,  on  the  closing  night,  the  audience 
showed  some  dissatisfaction,  arising  frcmi  tha 
circumstance  of  oub  of  the  actors  {a  Mr.  de 
Camp)  being  obliged  to  quit  the  theatre  before 
the  play  waa  ended,  in  order  to  attend  an  en- 
gagement at  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre.'  Early 
in  the  season  a  similar  difficulty  arose  when  two 
of  Colman's  actors.  Bannister  and  E.  Palmer, 
continued  at  Drury  Lane,  thereby  crippling  the 
Haymarket  company  for  nearly  two  weeks.  The 
sturdy  resohition  of  Colman  was  thus  check- 
mated at  the  very  heginning  of  its  operation, 
and  the  tactics  displayed  by  the  patentees  in 
this  particular  season  (1804)  became  the  regular 
practice  with  them.  The  provineea  were  scoured 
by  Colojan  for  an  independent  company,  only 
to  hsTe  his  heat  tecruits  at  once  tran&f&rred  to 
one  or  the  uther  of  the  patciit  housea ;   for  it 

>  LoitJoi,  Chronich.  June  13,  1304. 
■  Ibid.,  Seplemliec  18, 180i. 
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was  the  ambitioQ  of  every  actor  wlio  caine  up  to 
Londoit  in  those  days  to  get  an  eagagement  at 
either  of  the  two  "  great  houses." 

Aa  a  result  of  ColmEin's  fruitless. experiment, 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  was  for 
Bale  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  1804 ;  and  be- 
fore the  opening  of  the  ensuing  season,  the  pro- 
perty had  changed  hands,  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Winston  succeeding  to  the  management.'  But 
this  change  in  the  directorship  of  the  theatre 
had  no  effect  on  the  attitude  of  the  patentees, 
who  continued  to  advance  their  winter  perform- 
ances farther  and  farther  into  the  summer  sea- 
son. In  1805,  the  Haymarket  Theatre  did  not 
open  until  June  8,  the  reason  being,  according  to 
the  "  London  Chronicle,"  that  the  new  partner- 
ship baj]  been  formed  too  late  to  be^u  sootier. 
The  real  tea&oa  of  the  delayed  opening  was  that 
the  winter  houses  pleased  to  keep  open  until  late 
in  June,  Covent  Garden  not  eloaiug  until  the 
15th  of  the  month.  From  this  on  until  after  the 
burning  of  the  patent  houses,  the  Haymarket 
fell  back  into  its  old  dependence  on  the  winter 

'  Lonrlon  ChronicU,  June  10,  17,  1S05.  Oulton  has  it  (iii, 
5&)  that  one-half  interest  in  the  Haymarket  waa  fur  oala 
audi  tliat  Colman'a  brather-in-law,  Morria,  ondThamas  Dibdin 
were  auppoaed  to  ba  the  purchaseia,  but  that  it  turned  out  that 
Dibdin  declined  to  enter  into  tbe  traiieaeEion,  being:  deterred, 
pfohdblj',  on  accoont  of  th-e  encroachiueDta  of  the  wintet 
hoiuea,   Colmiui  still  reinojned  in  tlio  theatre  us  a  slioreholder. 
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houses  for  performerB,  with  the  practical  admis- 
aion  that  it  was  uselesa  to  oppose  the  "  legal 
monopoly."' 

Meaatime,  new  eonditiong  were  arising  which 
Were  to  tajt  the  ingenuity  of  the  pateateea  far 
more  than  any  difBcultj  which  had  y«t  presented 
itself.  The  old  opera  controversy  had  reap- 
peared in  a  new  phase ;  for  the  Outline  had  not 
altered  men's  natures.  The  large  theatres  Lad 
gradually  repudiated  the  legitimate  drama;  spec- 
tacle and  dumh-show  had  proved  better  suited 
to  their  size.  Especially  did  the  new  century 
bring  with  it  a  type  of  dramatic  entertainment 
which,  ever  since,  has  succeeded  in  holding  ita 
own  in  competition  with  the  regular  drama. 
This  new  species  was  the  melodrama  which  came 
into  England  witt  spectreg  of  German  castles, 
and  nerve-racking  scenes  of  the  "Monk"  Lewis 
order,  together  with  the  long  train  of  modifica- 
tions and  variations  of  theae  which  at  once  fas- 
cluated  the  minds  q£  the  rabhle.  The  patent 
houses,  went  with  tha  current^  but  the  movement 
waa  sure  to  call  for  a  reaction  on  the  part  of 
HtiicMerB  for  the  legitimate  drama.  The  patentees 
were  bound  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  criticism 
when  it  should  come,  for,  since  the  passage  o£  the 
Licensing  Act,  thej  had  stood  as  the  champions 
of  Shakespeare  and  Otway. 

But  the  greatest  change,  immediately  affect- 
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ing  the  question  of  patent  rightB,  was  m  the 
Lord  Cliambei'laiuship.  WLfin  the  Act  of  173T 
vfAs  under  cDtiaJdei-ation.  the  monarchieal  power 
veated  in  tlie  Lord  Chambeilam  b;  that  art  waa 
poiuted  out;  but  the  needs  of  tbe  case  seeoied 
to  demand  some  fixed  respoosibility,  and  as  for 
the  patentees,  they  favored  the  act  because  thej 
thought  they  saw  in  it  their  bulwark  of  defense 
against  oppoaitioiu  And  such  had  been  the  ease 
as  proved  by  events.  The  Dukes  of  Grafton 
and  Devonshire,  and  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
had  guarded  the  patents  with  a  jealousy  second 
only  to  that  of  the  patentees.  But  there  was 
scarcely  anything  in  the  Lieenaing  Act  to  insare 
the  perpetuity  of  this  guardianship.  The  oIUl's 
and  the  law  r.emained  after  the  individual  filling 
it  was  no  longer  Lord  Chamberlain.  And  now 
the  other  side  of  the  shield  was  to  be  turned  to 
view.  Salisbury  had  joined  Sh«ridan  in  his  so- 
called  Opera  Arrangemeut, —  wliieh  was  in  re- 
ality a  Drury  Lane  arrangement.  But  Salisbury 
had  been  sncceeded  by  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth, 
and  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  exercised  the  author- 
ity given  him  by  the  Licensing  Act  as  he  saw 
fit,  not  as  dictated  by  the  patentees.  The  boom- 
erang had  returned. 

The  indepenitenoe  of  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
iu  the  capacity  of  Lord  Chamberlain  appears  on 
more  than  one  occasion.    In  the  summer  of  1804 
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a  seriifia  of  con^rts  v/qtc  giroiii  in  LondoTi  hy 
amateur  aative  tal&nt.  These  were  bo  sDcc&ssful 
that  Henry  Fiilka  Greville,  Esq.  (a  retired 
Colonel  III  the  army,  whom  we  shall  hear  more 
of  later}  became  enthusiastic  £or  an  established 
English  opera.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of  his 
Bcheme,  and  aent  it,  together  with  a  letter  (dated 
Jaly  27,  1804),  urging  action  in  the  matter,  to 
the  Eiirl  of  Dartmouth.  It  was  proposed  to  se- 
cure the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  and  to  in- 
duce the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  grant  a  license  for 
music  and  dancing  twice  a  week  (Monday  and 
Friday),  Gn-Bville  argued  that  such  a  venture 
must  neeessarily  succeed,  for,  &&  it  waa  intended 
to  employ  only  English  singers,  the  national 
vanity  would  be  flattered,  and  the  entertainments 
would  be  popular.  The  difficulty  of  getting  the 
proprietors  of  the  PantLeOa  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal to  sell  the  building  was  anticipated:  in 
case  of  failure  in  that  quarter,  it  was  suggested 
that  a  site  in  Albemarle  Street  might  be  had 
where  a  suitable  room  for  the  purpose  could  be 
erected. 

Colonel  Greville'a  plan  went  much  further 
than  music  and  dancing.  After  indicting  the 
patent  houses  for  debasing  the  public  morals 
and  literary  taste,  he  boldly  pi-oposed  to  enact 
the  regular  drama  - —  "  genuine  comedy  and  ai>- 
proved  good  tragedy "  —  on  two  more  days  of 
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tte  week  (Tuesday  and  Saturday}.  The  house 
ehould  l>e  amall,  to  hold  not  to  eiceed  six  hun- 
dred, and  of  tbe  "600  persous  attending  these 
nights  amuaements, "  prognotiticated  ttie  san- 
guiue  Colonel,  "  I  will  venture  to  assert  not 
twenty  would  otherwise  have  attended  the  pub- 
lEo  theatres;  but  granting  the  whole  number 
was  drawn  from  the  theatres,  what  right  and 
title  have  these  establishments  to  a  monopoly 
of  the  whole  town  ? "  The  Lord  Chamberlain 
appreheaded  "  a  great  deal  of  trouble  would  be 
made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  three  wintOT 
pbjbouaes "  (evidently  iuclading  the  Hay- 
market),  should  they  attempt  to  carry  out 
Greville'a  proposed  scheme.  This  was  granted 
by  the  Cotonel,  who  insisted  on  the  question 
"whether  improvement  and  utility  are  to  be 
prevented  shooting  forth  to  maturity  because 
the  individual  interests  of  three  patentees  whose 
affairs  are  most  flourishing  are  to  be  in  some 
measure  rivalled."  Greville  had  conversed  on 
the  subject  witli  Braham  (the  tenor),  he  said, 
and  that  gentleman  had  fallen  in  with  the  sug- 
gestion to  establish  a.  new  theatre.  The  purpose 
and  result  of  such  a  venture  were  summed  up 
by  Colonel  Greville  in  the  hope  that,  "  if  Hie 
Majesty  would  grant  a  patent  or  even  a  licence, 
I  am  sure  society  might  reap  very  conaiderable 
benefit,  from    a  greater  encourag'ement  being 
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administered  to  the  exertion  of  talent  supported 
by  refinement  and  taste."  ' 

Lord  Dartmouth  was  unwilling  to  take  tia 
Btcp  of  declaring  the  patents  null  and  Toid  by 
Tising  hig  authority  to  set  up  a  rival  theatre  for 
the  r^golftr  drama  in  tbe  precincts  of  Westmiu- 
Bter,  a.ad  even  the  lice&se  for  music  and  dancing 
was  not  issued  for  some  time  after  the  coire- 
epondence  just  quoted.  For  all  his  enthusiaara 
and  progresaivenesa,  Colonel  Greville  was  not 
destined  to  iniiugurate  the  English  opera  in 
London.  Nevertheless,  his  proposal  in  1804 
meu'ka  the  fi.rat  eSort  in  that  direction,  and  his 
audacious  plan  to  erect  a  third  theatre  for  the 
regular  drama  is  the  Srst  legal  attempt  to  hxeak 
through  the  monopoly.^  It  is  of  further  interest 
to  note  that,  though  Lord  Dartmouth  could  not 
be  induced  to  grant  a  license  for  *■'  genuine  comedy 
ftnd  approved  good  tragedy,"  he  was  not  un- 
friendly to  a  diacuadion  of  the  points  at  issite. 
That  he  did  not  lean  towards  the  theatrical 
monopoly  Is  apparent  from  dnother  incident. 
Early  in  1807  he  was  petitioned  in  hehalf  of 
James  Grant    Raymond,  Robert   Palmer,  and 

1  Bislorieal  MS8.  Commission,  Roport  XV,  pp.  284-236. 

^  I  Am  aware,  of  coaree,  that  Ur,  Arnolil,  the  rooBical  □om- 
poser,  attempted  to  lecure  a  licenae  in  11S4  for  the  Lyoanm, 
vticfu  hi  hoJ  Tficently  purchased  and  Jitte-d  np  for  a  t^^atre. 
Bat  this  ^aa  for  mnaical  putertainnieiita^  The  patenteea  pre- 
TeBted  the  license. 
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others,  who  alleged  tlint  tLe  proprietors  oE  tbe 
Hay  market  were  guilty  of  partiality  aga.iual) 
the  winter  performers.  The  attitude  of  Lord 
Dartmouth  iii  his  answer  to  tliis  petition  ia  un- 
mistakable. The  si^atures  are  denouaced  aa 
forgeries,  and,  if  real,  to  be  only  performers  o£ 
minoT  ability,  "  some  of  them  tha  mere  refuse  of 
the  Loudon  Theatres."  To  the  complaints  In  the 
memorial  Lord  Dartmouth's  retort  was  sharp 
and  decisive  :  "  TLe  grievances  under  which  the 
petition  [erja  appear  to  labour  (if  they  ever  did 
ezist)  exist  uo  longer:  but  tht)  fact  is  that  the 
Winter  London  performers  were  never  aggrieved 
by  the  Summer  Theatre,  while  the  Summer 
Theatre  has  been  long  Struggling  to  prevent  it- 
self from  ainking  under  tlie  power  of  its  Winter 
neighbors."  In.stejwl  of  the  Hayrnarket  refusing 
to  receive  the  performers  from  the  patent  bouses 
(aa  asserted  by  the  petition),  it  was  a  well-known 
fact,  retorted  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  the 
Little  Theatre  was  forced  to  depend  on  the 
winter  houses  for  its  company  of  performers.' 

If  any  doubt  remained  as  to  the  Earl  of  Dart- 
mouth's views  respecting  the  patent  houses,  it 
was  soon  removed  by  his.  practical  interpretation 
of  that  clause  in  the  Licensing  Act  which  vested 
the  power  to  grant  theatrical  licenses  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  alone.    He  had  cot  felt  that  he 

'  EisCorieai  JVSS.  Ccmmi'fsi'on,  Reirart  XlEI  *,  &03,  i)04. 
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dared  openlj  to  violate  the  patents  p-anted  by 
Charles  II,  but  leaviag  the  pateutees  in  the  en- 
joyment of  their  uioiiupoly  of  the  regular  drama, 
he  turned  to  exercise  the  authority  secured  to 
him  over  the  irregular  drama.  Some  of  the  vari- 
ous places  of  amusement  had  for  years  been  suf- 
fered to  exhibit  a  variety  of  musical  perform- 
ances, dances,  and  pantomimes.  These  were, 
as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Sadler*H  Wells, 
Astley'a,  Koyal  Circus,  and  Royalty.  To  these 
ahould  be  added  the  Sans  Souci,  in  Leicester 
Sc[uare,  a  little  "  hand-box  of  a  theatre,"  built  by 
Cbarlea  Dibdin  and  opened  by  him  -oa  the  13th 
of  October,  1792,  with  an  «nturtainmeut  called 
The  Quissars,  "  iu  the  coui'se  of  which  he  intro- 
duced one-and-twenty  new  songs."  *  All  of  these 
had  continued  down  into  the  nineteenth  century 
without  molestation  (except  In  the  case  of  the  Koy- 
alty),  for  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to  compete 
or  interfere  with  the  monopoly.  Lord  Dart- 
mouth's friendliness  towards  these  smaller  con- 
cerns now  (180TJ  produced  a  perfect  inundation 
of  applications  for  theatrical  licenses.  In  the 
*'  Morring  Chronicle  "  for  November  16,  1807, 
appears  the  foUowing  article  on  the  subject: 

"NEW   THEATRES 

"  A  new  Theatre,  the  San  Pareil,  was  opened 
on  Saturday  night  [Nov,  14J.    It  is  undtir  the 

'  Londtm  Chroniele,  OsUibeF  15,  17ft2. 
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direction  of  Monsieur  Giroux^  whose  young  a.ai3 
elegant  daughters  perform  at  it,  uad  wlitch  is 
designed  to  form  a  Nursery  for  the  Opera  and 
other  Tbeatrea.  It  is  a  hea.utlfiil  little  place, 
almost  opposite  the  Adelpbi,  ic  the  Strand. 

"Another  Theatre,  to  be  called  the  Minor 
Theatre,  situate  in  Catherine-street,  13  to  bfl 
opened  this  night  [Nov.  16,  1807].  There  are 
aereral  others  id  a  state  of  forwardness,  which 
are  all  to  start  as  rivals  to  the  great  Theatres. 

"  The  theatre,  in  Argyll-street; ' 

"A  theatre,  in  Tottenham  Court-road; 

"  A  Theatre,  in  Berwick-street ; 

"  A  Theatre,  in  Leicester-fields  [the  Sans 
Souci]  ; 

"Two  Theatres,  at  the  Lyceum, in  the  strand; 

"The  Pavilion,  in  Wych-street ; 

"Besides  Sadler's  Wells,  the  Royal  Amphi- 
theatre, the  Circus,  and  the  Koyalty. 

'^  In.  addition  to  all  which,  we  understand  that 
application  has  been  made  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
Iain  to  gmnt  a  licence  for  a  Kew  Opera, 

"Paris  must  hide  its  head." 

This  marks  the  first  great  stirring  of  practical 
opposition  to  the  patent  houses.  But  even  now, 
the  action  of  the  Lord  Chamherlain  in  granting 
licenses  to  the-  leaser  eatabliahments  for  enter- 


'  The  Afgjli  Street  Institutioa  decided  to  wnit   a^iodier 
Maeoa,  peDdingr  the  di&otiltieii  of  the  !lLiiig''s  Tbeatra. 
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tainments  outside  tlie  regular  drama  need  not 
have  produced  any  serious  rivalry  to  the  "great 
houses./'  had  oot  the  hitter  seen  fit  to  accept  the 
challenge  and  to  abaodon  the  gronnd  appropri- 
ated to  their  exclusiys  use  by  the  monopoly.  As 
it  turned  out,  they  took  alarm  at  the  innora.tion 
and  audacity  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  m  pre- 
suming to  grant  a  license  without  their  consent 
and  approval,  and  were  resolved  to  ehastiae  tha 
upstart  offenders-  Thus  wa^  inaugurated  the 
war  hetween  the  majors  and  minors,  which  was 
not  to  cease  until  the  monopoly  itself  was  no 
more.  It  vfSLS  given  out  on  "undoubted  author- 
ity" that  the  proprietors  of  the  winter  theatres 
had  resolved  "  to  put  an  itnraediate  stop  to  the 
encroachments  made  on  their  property,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain."  Coun- 
sel were  employed,  who  gave  the  decided  opin- 
ion that  the  patents  were  explicit  and  absolute 
as  to  what  theatres  should  exist  in  Westmin- 
ster, and  that  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  license  any  other  place 
for  theatrical  representations,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  patentees,  was  an  tnfrlrigement  on 
those  patents,  and,  henee,  was  illegal,  "  Cer- 
tain it  is,"  continued  the  argument  for  the 
monopoly,  "that  from  the  Jay  the  first  royal 
patent  was  granted  to  Old  Drury,  tbmugh  the 
■whole  of   Mr.  Gaxrick's  time,  and  ever  since, 
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until  tbe  cbamberlaiDship  of  Lord  Sa-lisbury, 
the  uniform  practice  at  the  Chamberlain's  Of- 
fice, was  to  refuse  evGn  to  listen  to  an  appli- 
eatioQ  for  a  singla  night,  though  for  a,  flharity 
benefit,  unkas  the  party  applying  brought  with 
them  the  previous  consent  in  writing  of  the 
Pr&pri&tors  of  the  established  Tlieatrea," 

So  much  for  the  legal  claim  of  protection  to 
the  patents.  In  addition  to  this,  the  patenteea 
referred  to  their  title  in  equity,  averring  that, 
even  if  the  right  were  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
neTerthelesahewas  "bound  by  positive  covenant" 
not  to  license  any  new  concern  for  dramatic 
exhibittoua.  And  here  the  underlying  motives 
of  the  OudiTie  for  a  General  Opera  Arrange- 
ment eaniH  to  the  surface.  That  was  the  "cove- 
nant," the  result  of  "a  loug^  discusaiou  and 
arbitration,  recogniilng  and  guaranteeing  the 
exclusive  righta  of  the  three  established  The- 
atres," which,  it  was  pointed  out  with  an  air  of 
injured  right  and  dignity,  had  been  signed  hy  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  had  been  honored 
by  the  coDCurreace  of  hia  Hoyal  Highnesa  the 
PriQce  of  Wales  himaelf.  On  the  faith  of  that 
settlement,  "so  guaranteed,"  the  proprietori  of 
Drnry  Lane  had,  they  protested,  laid  out  a  con- 
aiderablle  sum  for  the  "  dormant  patent,"  the 
King's  Theatre  (Opera  House)  had  "  contrihuted 
thirty  thousand  pounds  on  recovering  its  licence 
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.  .  . ;  and  finally  tluH  deed  formed  the  whole 
foundation  for  the  rebuilding  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  which  undertaking  a  property  not 
less  than  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  have 
been  embarked,  and  all  in  the  confidence  and 
on  the  faith  of  thes  arrangement,  secured  under 
BucL  high  authority." 

Threat  was  made  by  the  pa.tenteea,  that,  should 
the  proprifltors  of  the  Opera  House  (King's 
Theatre  in  the  Haymarket)  not  succeed  in  set- 
tling their  wrangles,  Uiey  would  resort  to  the 
"  dormant  patent "  tar  the  benefit  of  the  winter 
houses,  '^  which  patent  is  at  present  only  withlielil 
from  being  operative  through  respect  to  the 
estabiiahed  Opera  House,  and  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  before  referred  to."  The  defense  of 
the  patentees  included  also  a  proposed  petition 
to  the  Crown." 

Tins  statement  of  the  patentees'  demand,  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  restriot  the  duties  of  his 
office  in  such  manner  as  to  insm-e  the  inviola-bil- 
ity  of  the  monopoly,  fairly  defines  the  contest 
whieh  was  soon  to  wax  fierce  and  strong.  Ac- 
cording to  the  position  taken  by  the  monopoly 
owners,  the    patents    issued    by    ChaiieD    II    to 


'  The  outline  of  the  pateaCeea'  poBitian  in  the  castravBraj 
with  Lord  Dartmuutli  was  printed  iji  the  Mornintl  ChroakU  for 
NjoVBTTiber  21,  L9[)7'  H^b  uiaci  Eurojfeun  Ma^aztiie  for  Novem- 
ber, iivl ;  and  The  Caiin.tl  tot  December,  liO% 
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Killigrew  and  Dayenant  took  precedence  over 
all  aubsequant  acts  of  Farliarueat,and  the  latter 
were  effective  only  as  interpreted  by  the  patent- 
ees. The  acquiescence  of  tlte  Lord  Chaniber- 
l^ns^  from  the  time  the  Licensing  Act  was 
passed  to  the  reign  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  in  the 
wishea  of  the  patenteea,  was  proof  to  the  latter 
that  the  Lord  Chamberlainsltip  existed  for  the 
sake  of  the  patent  honses,  and  that  the  Licens- 
ing Act  9iinply  legalized  that  relationship.  Lord 
Dartmouth's  appreciation  of  bis  functions  as  Lord 
GtLajnberlain  revealed  the  possibilities  of  conflict- 
ing authority  which  had  lurked  in  the  theatrical 
monopoly  ever  since  ita  creatloQ,  a&d  e&peclall; 
since  1737, 

lb  support  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  abso- 
lute authority  in  theatrical  matters,  precedent 
was  not  wantiQg.  The  patents  themselves  de> 
pended  on  that  official  for  enforcement,  even 
when  the  patent  honses  alone  were  concerned* 
When,  in  Kiag  William's  reign,  ths  clause  was 
violated,  prohibiting'  one  of  the  theatres  receiv- 
ing an  actor  from  the  other  theatre  without  the 
consent  of  the  latter,  the  authority  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  sought  to  correct  the  abuse. 
We  have  seen  also,  in  the  case  of  Betterton's  re- 
volt, that  it  was  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  that  a  license  was  secured  from 
the  Kiug  for  the  tGvolt«ra ;  and  in  the  later  re- 
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Tolts,  already  considered,  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
authority  was  not  doubted^  except  in  a  single  in- 
&tauc&,  and  eves  then  Steele  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  tlie  silencing^  order  of  that  o£GciiU.  This 
authority  went  so  far  3s  to  restram  aad  chastise 
the  conduct  of  actors  when  not  employed  at  the 
theatres,  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  Crown  in  all  theatrical  affairs. 
^Finally,  the  Licensing  Act  itself  coniirDieil  the 
absolutism  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  power, 
and  especially  relegated  to  him  the  authority  of 
licensing  theatres.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it  mat- 
tered little  to  Lord  Dartmouth  that  a  contradic- 
tion of  authority  was  contained  in  the  Act  of 
1T37.  The  attempt  to  exereUe  both  authoritieB 
a.t  the  same  time  would  prove  which  was  the  real 
one.  If  the  conduct  of  actors,  the  licensing  of 
theatres,  the  contentions  of  managers,  and  the 
difierencea  between  actors  and  managers  fell 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
there  were  grave  reasons  for  believing  In  the  final 
authority  of  that  official.  Relative  to  the  last 
point,  the  disagreements  of  actors  and  mana- 
gers, Lord  Dartmouth  had  his  deputy  (T.  B. 
Maah)  make  an  InveBtigation  of  the  historical 
precedents  on  the  subject.  This  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  document  ^  in  which  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's ultimate  authority  is  established  in  all 
1  Uoiortnuatelj,  thu  dtwumeDt  is  now,  pTobablr,  lost,  bnt 
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casea  of  controversy  between  actors  and  maaa- 
gera.  Sir  R.  Steele's  case  ia  the  only  exemption 
noted  of  a  clcuial  uf  the  Chamberlain's  absolute 
authority  over  theatrical  mattera. 

The  preseutation  o^  the  patentees'  case  throws 
light,  also,  on  the  Opera  Arrangement  of  1792. 
It  now  (1807)  transpires  that  the  underlying 
motive  oi  the  settlement  was  to  reinforce  the 
"legal  monopoly,"  and  to  make  possible  the  re- 
building of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  appears 
iu  the  explanation  of  the  purchase  of  the  "dor- 
mant patent,''  and  in  the  threat  to  use  that  pat- 
ent if  tli&  "new  projects"  (the  minor  theati-es) 
were  not  abandoned  forthwith,  notwithstanding 
the  "  guaranteed  faith  "  o£  the  opera  arrange- 
ment. That  the  Outline  was  a  blind  to  hide  the 
schemes  o£  the  patentees,  especially  of  Sheridan, 
is  evident  in  the  confession  that  the  securing  of 
Italian  opera  to  the  King's  Theatre  was  a  mere 
sop  to  be  repudiated  whenever  the  interests  of 
the  patentees  were  endangered. 

Another  question  of  interest  in  the  protest  of 
the  patentees  against  the  Lord  Chamberlain  is 
connected  with  the  "  dormant  patent,*'  Did  Sher- 
idan think  when  he  purchased  it  iu  1792  to 
strengthen  hia  monopoly  ?  If  so,  why  did  he  not 


the  reBultfl  of  tha  inTesdgatiaii  are  extniit  in  a  lett«r  fro-m 
T.B.  Maah  bo  Lord  Dartnioiith  (dated  Aog.  17,  1609).  Bis- 
Uiricid  MSS.   Commission,  Re poit  XIII*,  p.  50j. 
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tniike  u&e  of  it  instead  of  the  21-jea.r  license? 
Or,  rather, did  he  hold  it  tn  reserve,  a&  indicated 
by  the  above  statement,  as  a  safe^ard  agfaiost 
any  attempt  to  establish  a  rival  theatre?  And 
did  the  patentees  have  any  genuine  confidence 
in  the  efBcacy  of  the  "dormant  patent"  for  any 
purpose  P  The  exact  status  of  the  old  Killigrew 
patent  had  not  been  determined  in  1807,  but 
the  time  was  not  far  distant  when  it,  and  the 
whole  question  of  patent  rights  lu  theatres,  was 
to  he  reviewed  in  a  manner  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  patentees'  pretenses  regarding  it.  Mean- 
time, the  fact  was  significant  that  Sheridan  had 
permitted  the  "  dormant  patent "  to  remain 
asleep  after  its  supposed  purchase  from  Harris 
in  1T92,  and  the  bluster  about  reviving  it  did  not 
seem  to  scare  Lord  Dartmouth.  The  reaiatance 
of  the  patent  houses  to  the  authority  of  the 
Ijord  Chamberlain  in  granting  licenses  to  the 
minor  concerns  was  as  useless  as  that  of  the 
Haymarhet  had  been  against  the  encroachmenta 
of  the  winter  houses.  A  still  greater  danger, 
which  shook  the  old  concerns  to  their  very  foun- 
dationa,  was  in  store  for  the  defenders  of  monop- 
oly rights.  But  never  in  the  history  of  the  patent 
houses  did  the  zeal  and  courage  of  the  patentees 
appear  to  such  advantage  as  when  baaet  by  the 
direst  events.  The  first  catastrophe  —  the  burn- 
ing of  both  the  "great  houses,"  Covent  Garden 
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in  1808,  and  Dnuy  Lane  in  1809  —  was  in  itself 
sufficient  to  daant  the  proprietors;  while  the  at- 
tempt, following  immediately  on  these  disasters, 
to  establish  a  third  theatre  in  London,  was  even 
more  discouraging,  A  consideration  of  this  at- 
tempt, the  most  important  single  episode  in  the 
history  of  the  struggle  to  break  the  shackles 
of  the  theatrical  monopoly,  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER   Vni 


AS  ATTEMPT  TO   ESTABLISH:  A  THIRD  TEEATRB  : 
PBIVT  COUNCIL  PH0CBBJ>INQ8 

EAPLY  on  the  morning  of  September  20, 
1808,  Covent  Grarden  Theatre  was  discov- 
ered to  be  on  fire  ;  in  a  few  hours  itwaa  entirely 
conanmed.  W!th  unexampled  energy,  a  new  struc- 
tura  was  begun  before  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
almost  precisely  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
conflagration,  the  new  theatre,  larger  and  more 
magnificent  ttan  ever,  was  thrown  open  for 
■theatrical  exhibitions.  The  immense  expense  to 
which  the  proprietors  h^  been  subjected  in 
erecting  tbe  new  building  (the  estimated  cost 
was  X300,000)  led  them  to  increase  tbe  price  of 
admission  to  the  performances.  This  action 
precipitated  the  notorious  "  O.  P."  (t.  e,  "Old 
Price")  riots  which  lasted  from  tbe  opening 
night,  September  18,  to  December  17,  1809, 
wbeu  a  compromise  was  reached  between  tta 
managers  and  the  public.  The  London  theatre- 
goer of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceuturies 
had  been  used  to  fracases  in  the  pit  and  boxes, 
and  even  to  riots  of  brief  duration  and  respect- 
able limits.  But  the  *'■  O.  P."  riots  touched  the  high- 
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water  mark,  especially  hi  the  matter  nf  time  and 
the  zeal  witli  whicli  tlicj  were  conducted.  Pande- 
monmm  reigned  abuost  contiouously  for  the  aixty- 
geven  niglita  on  which  the  Covent  Garden  The- 
atre was  open,  during  the  period  of  three  months 
followiug  the  ope^iing  night-  Matching  the  per- 
sistence of  the  rioters  —  that  is  the  auditnces  — 
were  the  ohstinacy  and  haughty  demeanor  o£  the 
proprietors '  in  refusing  to  be  dictated  to  at  all 
by  the  rabble. 

I  have  given  above  what  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  "  0.  P."  riots, 
namely,  the  advance  in  the  admission  prices  to 
the  theatre ;  and  certainly  this  was  one  of  the 
chief  origins  of  the  tumults.  But  there  were 
other  factors  of  great  importance  enteriag  into 
the  dispute.  The  increased  dimensions  of  the 
new  edifice,  it  was  claimed,  had  been  made  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  drama,  for  though  a  large  house 
would  hold  more  people  than  a  small  one  and,  in 
one  respect,  he  more  for  the  public  accommoda- 
tion, yet  a  great  loss  was  sustaiU'Cd  tbereby  to  the 
drama  itself,  as  ao  actor  coiiH  hope  to  give  the 
jliner  tones  to  expression  and,  at  the  same  time, 
be  heard  and  seen  by  the  audience  in  all  parts 
of  the  house.   As  a  result,  pantomime  and  spec- 

'  IiilS02.Tohn  Fhilip  Kemlile  pareh^sefl  of  Hairris  a  ane- 
uxtli  sliare  in  Coveut  Garden.    The  next  JQ^I  (1803)    £embl« 

becftme  actio  g--inH.nager  of  that  Uisatra. 
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taole  were  resorted  to,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dra- 
matic art  and  to  the  lowering  of  the  public  taste. 

Another  cause  of  complaint,  tending;  to  pro- 
dnce  the  riots  of  1809,  was  the  employment  of 
foreign  troupes  in  the  new  theatre,  in  preference 
to  Eagllah  ■coinpaniea.  The  average  Euglishraan 
had  always  been  extremely  5.ensiti<re  on  this  point, 
and  unquestionably  it  was  a  most  inopportune 
time  for  the  Covcnt  Garden  managers  to  import 
their  actors  and  actressea  when  England's  rela- 
tions with  the  Continent  were  anything  but  set- 
tled. The  mere  mention  of  a  foreigner  for  the 
English  stage,  even  in  times  of  prdfound  pea«6, 
was  sufficient  to  cause  an  outcry  against  the 
practice.  As  a  result  of  this  antipathy,  Mme. 
Catalini,  wlio  had  been  engaged  by  the  Covent 
Garden  management  to  open  the  scaBon,  was 
compelled  to  cancel  her  engagement  before  the 
disturbauces  could  be  quelled. 

Of  a  more  serious  nature  was  the  indictment 
brought  against  the  new  arrangement  of  private 
boxea  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  Thia  wfla  a 
question  touching  public  moi-als  directly ;  for, 
it  was  declared,  the  new  private  boxes  were  "  in 
open  defiance  of  public  decency."  It  waa  a  noto- 
rious fact  that  this  new  adjunct  had  been  made 
to  the  theatre  to  accommodate  the  lewd  women 
of  the  town.  That  this  waa  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  riot  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
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that,  in  September,  1810,  wbeu  Covent  Garden 
opened  for  the  season,  the  riots  were  renewed 
because  the  proprietors  tad  not  fulfilled  that 
part  of  the  compromise  of  the  year  before,  call- 
ing  for  a  removal  of  the  private  boxes.' 

Out  of  the  riots  themselves  developed  ci^ 
oumstances  which  were  used  as  serious  charges 
against  the  proprietors.  Daring  the  progress 
of  the  disturbances,  the  attitude  of  the  audi- 
enees  became  frequently  so  threatening  that 
the  managers  of  the  theatre  thought  to  defend 
themselveB  and  property  by  opposing  force  with 
force,  if  need  arose.  As  a  result  of  this  foolish 
policy,  "pugiliats,  jews,  and  the  moat  ruffianly 
iDha.bita.ata  of  the  metropoH?,  appeared  in  the 
pit,  to  support  the  cause  of  the  proprietors." 
It  was  generally  auppused  at  the  time  that  these 
bruisers  were  admitted  to  tlie  theatre  free  of 
charge,  *'  for  the  sole  object  of  preserving  pub- 
lic tranquility."  Thia  manoeuvre  was  ahnost,  if 
not  quite,  as  unpopular  aa  the  cauae  generally 
adduced  for  the  riots,  and  only  operated  to  ag- 
gravate the  mismhief  it  was  intended  to  reduce,' 

'  London  Cknnirte.,  Septemljer  11-25,  1810.  The  corajnler 
cE  the  Ooiitni  Garden  Journal  bbjs  (in  hie  PrefsoB,  i,  22) 
apropos  tit  the  riots.  "  The  most  importaot  feature  in  the  fol' 
lowiug   diacli^ion,  nndonbtediy,  da  tbatof  tba  private  bblCB." 

Sea  also  .li/irerl  iW  for  Octoher  SO,  130(1. 

*  ConsideraiiBtii  an  the  Fast  and  Present  Siatt  of  the  Sia^e, 
eto-,  pamphlet,  pp,  54-|-App«niIix,  Loi)d«ii:,tlSUB.  See  bImo 
liondon  imes,  NoTBrnber  14,  ISOf'. 
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As  might  be  expected,  the  managers  of  Cov- 
ent  Garden  Theatre  were  arraigned  by  the 
public  for  bringing  about  these  disgi-acefiil 
scenes,  hy  an  injadiciotis,  if  not  tyrannical,  ex- 
ercise of  power ;  and  tlie  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  disorders  sought  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  privileges  contained,  in  the 
patents.  It  was  openly  charged  on  the  propri- 
etors that  tliey  had  dared  to  advance  the  prioe 
of  admission,  knowing  that  they  had  no  compe- 
tition, and  that  the  puhli«  would  be  forced,  there- 
fore, to  submit  to  their  demands.'  In  r&gard  to 
the  quegtion  of  admission,  tbe  patentees  rejoined 
that  the  ori^nal  patent  issued  by  Cbarks  II  ex- 
plicitly gave  to  tlie  holders  the  privilege  of  fixing 
the  price  of  admission  ;  that  the  theatrical  busi- 
ness in  London  was  "their  own  monopoly," and 
that,  being  a  monopoly,,  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  public  to  dictate  the  terms  of  management 
was  a  violation  of  property  righta.  To  this  it 
was  retorted  that  the  psitents  contained,  like^ 
wise,  the  clear  intimation  that  theatrical  amuse- 
ments were  for  the  benefit  of  the  public;  that 
the  grants  of  Charles  11  to  Davenant  and  KiUi- 
grew  were  unlike  monopolies  in  general  fwhich 
give  exclusive  privileges  to  their  posseBsora),  in 

'  CovtJit  GarJcn  Journal,  ii,  &1G.  It  ahauld  be  remarked 
th&t  Drury  Lane  TheBtra  faiiTDed  on  tlia  24th  at  Febraary, 
lSOe<.    &«e  a]aD'p«mp1il«t  Hgned  "  Csjididiu.'" 
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that  they  were  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pntlip  ;  that  any  ailvaiitaga  accruing  to  the 
patentees  from  the  mouopolj  was  in  no  sense 
absolute,  but  conditional  on  a  return  to  the  pub- 
lic of  services  in  proportion  to  the  favor  ex- 
perienced by  the  Crown  protection  to  the  mono- 
polists; and  that  any  violation  or  abuse  of  the 
privileges  contained  in  the  monopoly  was  suf- 
ficient cause  to  nullify  it.  At  best,  the  patents 
were  very  shadowy  documents,  and  their  use  to 
invade  t)je  vightfi  of  the  public  was  never  in- 
tended, nor  would  it  be  tolerated.  The  law  of 
custom  was  as  much  to  be  obaerTed  as  any  grant 
of  so  doubtful  title  as  the  theatrical  patents, 
and  the  arbitrary  advance  of  price  to  the  theatre 
could  not  be  legally,  or  justly,  sustained  od  the 
plea  of  a  "  legal  monopoly.'* ' 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  moderate  crit- 
ica  of  the  theatrical  aituatiou  who  looked  upon 
any  attempt  to  compel  the  managers  of  Covent 
Grarden  to  sell  entertainment  to  the  people  at  the 
price  diGtatecl  by  the  purchaser  to  be  a  palpable 
■violation  of  the  rights  of  property.     Those  tak- 

'  C#iiefr's,  December  10,  1809;  Cnvfnt  Qarden  Jaumal.h, 
6L6-S24,  €t  pvssim,  "Tlie  only  ground  on  wbirh  anoh  a  am- 
nopal;  can  li^  defended."  miy»  the  editor,  "  is  tfas  in«ana  it 
giyea  to  its  posaassofs  &f  eatering  f<>fr  the  piiHic  ftftjtiseraant 
at  1  cheaper  tatn  than  they  couW  do  if  their  trado  wfie 
open  and  unlimited."  Sbb  also,  in  this  Gonneation,  Consid- 
BT'oiioaa  on  tAe  Paat  and  Present  Stale  of  1A«  Slast4 
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ing  tliis  view  thought  that  extenaating  eirciun- 
Btanees  might  make  it  ti^oeasary  to  inureaae  the 
pi'ine  of  entLTtainmentH  a,s  well  as  any  other  com- 
modity; almost  everything  had  donbltid  in  price 
stDce  thd  close  of  the  French  Eevolutioi],  aad 
why  not  the  admisaion  to  the  tlieatve  ?  Further- 
more, it  was  pointed  out  bj  cool-headed,  unpre- 
judiced observers,  the  slij^ht  advance  of  one  shil- 
ling to  the  boxes  ami  sixpence  to  the  pit  was 
a  matter  too  trifling  to  quibble  over,  much  less  to 
create  a  riot.' 

But  on  the  other  counts  brouo:ht  a^raJDat  the 
managei'a,  public  opinion  was  acareely  divided. 
The  deleterious  effects  of  the  increased  dimen- 
sions of  the  theatre  on  the  drama  and  on  acting 
have  been  mentioned.  The  old  building  had 
heen  too  large  for  the  effective  representation  of 
Shakespeare's  plays,  for  which  reason  buffoon- 
ery, pantoniiaie,  and  melodrama  had  been  sub- 
stituted, to  the  detriment  of  the  stage  and  the 
degradation  of  the  public  taste.  The  new  theatre 
emphasized  these  eviU,  and  for  the  bibnishmeat 
of  the  legitimate  drama  from  the  English  atage 
the  management  waa  held  reapouaible.  It  was 
irony,  not  charity,   that  dictated  such   criticism 

^  CMw!l%  DpwmibBP  7,  and  HI,  ISIlfl ;  Couenl  Guri/^H  Joicr- 
ntfl,  ii,  707-710  ;  7ff:l-7Q5.  Cobb^tt  admita  one  evil  camad 
fay  the  advanced  pricea  to  tlie  pit.  antl  boxes  (for  tlie  price 
to  the  ga1l4!Tii^R  ranmined  tlie  same),  nonisl;,  that  poor  psople 
ninst  ueceasjirilj  take  clio  lt(Li;]i,  unil  less  SBtiafaotorf,  hgais, 
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as  thig:  "  But  this  [the  tfeen  existing  state  of 
the  stage]  is  Dot  such  a  sign  of  perverted  taste 
&.a  it  is  of  a  pt-udest  toleration  of  Blue  Ilcards, 
Kettledrums,  or  tht;  distant  view  of  the  big-bel- 
lied Virgina  of  the  sun  ;  for  if  the  manager  did 
not  provide  these,  he  could  give  the  audience 
nothing."  A  contrast  between  the  theat^e  in  the 
dajs  of  Gairick  and  the  new  Covent  Garden 
Theatre  was  a  subject  for  lament  among  those 
who  could  remember  the  time  when  everything 
connected  with  the  dramatic  and  histrionic  arts 
■was  made  to  subserve  the  arts  themselves.  From 
a  tract,  written  by  Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  at  the  time  of  the  "O.  P."  riotsjl  quote 
the  following  extract,  pertinent  to  the  discussion 
in  hand : 

"A  modern  audience  woidd  be  surprised  to 
hear  how  the  public  were  accommodated  forty 
years  ago  [i.  e.^  circa  1770].  The  side  boxes 
were  few  in  number,  and  very  incommodious, 
especially  when  the  freq^uenters  of  those  boxes 
ever  appeared  in  them  in  full  dre&ses,  the 
women  in  hoops  of  various  dimensions,  and 
the  men  with  swords  and  habiliments  all  calcu- 
lated to  deny  convenient  space  to  their  neigh- 
bours. Frocks  were  admitted  into  the  front  boxes, 
but  they  were  not  usually  worn  by  gentlemen  in 
the  evening)  women  of  the  town  quietly  took 
their   stations  in  the  upper  boxes,  called   the 
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green  boxes;  and  men  wliom  it  did  not  gait 
either  to  be  at  the  expense  of  dress,  or  who  had 
not  time  to  equip  themselves,  as  before  described, 
resorted  to  the  pit.  This  of  course  comprehended 
a  large  description  of  persons,  such  as  belonged 
to  the  inns  of  court,  men  of  liberal  pursuitg  and 
professious ;  and  who,  by  an  uniform  attendance 
at  the  playtouae,  became  no  iacompetent  judges 
of  the  drama. 

'^  Their  situation  in  the  pit  enabled  them  to 
hear  and  to  observe.  Their  habits  of  life  led 
them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  authors  and 
the  actors  of  the  day ;  the  latter  were  not  ig- 
norant they  were  continually  before  a  tribunal 
that  makes  itself  respected,  and  wboie  senteuce 
conferred  fame  or  censure ;  and  they  were  con- 
vinced that  negligence,  ebriety,  and  buffoonery 
would  not  be  suffered  to  pass  unnoticed  or  un- 
punifihed.  Garriek's  voice,  with  that  of  many 
others  in  his  troop,  reached  without  effort  the 
deepest  part  of  the  front  boxes,  nor  was  lost 
even  in  tha  farthest  rows  of  the  galleries.  The 
general  custom  of  wearing  swords  was  certainly 
productive  of  spilling  blood  before  resenttseat 
found  time  to  cool ;  but  as  far  as  the  theatre  was 
concerned  it  waa  instrumental  to  decorum ;  the 
scene  was  hardly,  ever  disconcerted  by  noisy 
quarrels,  Hows,  or  such  indecencies  as  we  now 
witness ;    the   weapon    was  at   band,    and   tho 
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appeal  to  it  was  rather  more  serious  than  to  the 
fiat,  auJ  cna-bled  tlie  weakest  to  contend  with 
the  most  athletic.  Women  of  the  town  were 
never  permitted  in  the  boxes  below  stairs  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  beautiful  Kitty 
Fisher,  whose  appearance  ooRasioned  great  dis- 
may among  all  the  frequenters,  male  and  female, 
of  the  hitherto  unpolluted  front  boxes.  ,  .  .  The 
Btage  formerly  seemed  to  have  commanded  more 
universal  interest  than  at  present.  .  .  .  These 
eircumstances,  with  many  others,  incline  me  to 
believe  that  the  beauties  of  the  authoi*,  and  the 
merits  of  the  player,  were  much  more  constantly, 
than  in  these  da,ys,  the  topica  of  conversation 
and  obaetvation ;  the  natural  consequence  of 
hearing  accurately,  and  of  being  able  not  only 
to  compare  one  actor  with  another,  but  with 
himself ;  a  perpetual  stimulant  to  the  la.ttieT  to 
exertion,  and  not  to  trifle  with  the  audience.  .  .  . 
"The  audience  formerly,  and  in  the  times  I 
am  alluding  to,  were  contented  to  attend  faTonr-- 
ite  performances  and  performers  under  much 
ineonvenienoe,  and  what  would  now  be  called 
disfigurement  of  the  scene;  but  still  they  saw 
and  heard,  and,  even  with  the  following  enumer- 
ated abateraenta  of  the  illusory  charm,  crowded 
the  house.  At  a  benefit  of  the  principal  M'tor  or 
actresH,  a  large  division  of  the  pit  was  fielded  to 
the  front  boxes,  leaving  few  rows  of  the  former; 
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besides  tliia,  mao;  seats  were  placed  oa  tLe  Btage, 
ao  as  to  afford  tlie  actors  a  rery  contraiited  apace, 
not  more  perhaps  than  twenty  feet  square;  this 
of  course  excluded  for  the  night  almost  all  the 
accustomed  ilecoiations  and  change  of  scenery  ; 
but  these  inconveniences  were  thought  lightly  of, 
partly  because  long  habit  had  inured  the  spec- 
tators to  suffer  them,  partly  because  the  two 
great  fauultics  of  the  ear  anil  eye  were  still  re- 
tained ;  while  now  we  are  made  to  accept  as 
compensatiou  for  the  surrender  of  these,  an 
expensive  and  tinsel  pantomime,  the  noisy  music 
of  which  may  be  heard  where  the  human  voice 
could  never  reaali,  and  the  glittering  robe  of 
a  Blue  Beard  he  discovered,  where  ao  eye  could 
observe  upon  any  change  or  espresston  of  the 
actor's  countenance."  ' 

The  matter  of  personal  safety  also  entered 
into  the  question  of  t!ie  size  of  the  theatres.  In 
case  of  fire  during  a  performance,  it  was  pointed 
out,  in  such  large  structures  the  casualty  list 
must  necessarily  he  great,  for  a  large  audience 
would  be  liable  to  stampede  and  trample  many 
to  death. ^   A  small  theatre  was  frt*r  from  this 

1  T/ir>uffkla  upon  lie  FroenI  Ctrndttivit  of  ifi^  Stage.,  a-ntl  upon 
the  ConslTUctionqf  a  New  Thfirtre.  By  Frederick  HoTPard,  Earl 
of  Carliale,  pp.  47  4"  AppeiHlii,  Lonrf«n,  ISOCI. 

'  Tlie  Sailer's  "WelLi  hurtot  (Oct.ibBr  15,  1S07)  was  (reah  in 
the  minila  of  penple.  Owing  Ui  a  false  Hlnrm  iiE  fin),  a  pjinio 
eneaed,  in  whiob  nor?  tliBn  t««at7  perwpiH  viete  cmebed  tv 
death. 
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danger.  As  to  tUe  plea  of  the  patentees,  that  the 
increased  populatiou  of  the  metropolis  letjuired 
larger  theatrss  to  accommodate  the  audiences, 
the  answer  was  sought  In  the  simple  question, 
Why  are  there  not  more  licensed  theatres  ?  Some 
went  ftven  so  faras  to  sug-gest  that  the  inereased 
dimensions  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
with  the  flo-nsequent  bad  effect  on  the  public 
good,  war)  sufficient  to  work  a  revocation  of  the 
patent.  "Now,"  argues  one,  "though  the  exact 
dimensions  of  the  theatre  canaot  be  suppoBed  to 
be  dictated  hy  the  patent,  yet  the  erection  of  the 
building,  adequate  to  the  rational  purposes  of 
the  drama,  must  have  been  one  of  the  virtua] 
stipiilations  on  which  it  was  granted ;  and  if  so 
it  may  deserve  consideration,  how  far  the  erect- 
ing the  present  structure  (beautiful  and  appro- 
priate to  other  objects,  as  I  admit  it  to  be)  does 
not,  in  strictness,  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  pro- 
prietora'  monopoly,"  ' 

Of  a  far  more  serious  nature  was  the  indict- 
ment brought  against  the  Covent  Garden  man- 
agement for   the   arrangement  of   the  private 
boxes  in  the  new  theatre,  "in  open  defiance  of 
*  ConaideratioHt  on  the  Pait  and  Present  Slate  of  th  Slagi. 

TLe  pBteot  t}i«atr«B,  be^pre  thair  enlarge raent  !□  17Q0-C4 
would  each  hold  S-bnat  s  £SO0  audience :  a.fter  the  rabnilding 
of  the  theatfCB  afUr  the  fires  of  180S-0Q,  the  twa  tbeatiea 
together  wovilil  acGommnilate  ^IfrOO  Budianioes,  l>rurj  Lane 
alone,  on  iKcaaion,  tiolding  ovar  £800. 
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public  decency.^'  The  excuse  given  by  the  pro- 
prietors for  this  innovation  wa»,  that  some  per- 
sons "feel  it  necessary,  or  convenient,  to  eegregata 
tltemselves  and  their  families,  more  especially 
ths  younger  females,  from  some  of  those  ineon- 
veniences  inseparable  from  a  public  theatre."  It 
was  evident  to  every  one  that  the  "  inconven- 
iences" had  but  one  meaning,  namely,  the 
women  o£  the  town,  who  were  a  nuisane^  to  the 
Teal  auditoTy  and  a  disgrace  to  the  management  of 
both  the  patent  theatres.  It  was  pertinently  aaked, 
whether  the  private  boxes  were  merely  the  re- 
treat of  decency  alone,  or  rather  were  they  not 
constructed  to  serve  the  very  opposite  purpose  ? 
"  If,"  aaya  Sir  Frederick  Howard  in  his  *'  Thoughts 
upon  the  Present  Condition  of  the  Stage»"  "  the 
internal  part  of  the  theatre  had  attractions  to 
keep  those  who  pay  at  the  door,  in  their  places^ 
the  lobbies  would  not  be  filled  with  profligates 
of  every  description^  familiarizing  the  yet  uncor- 
Tupted  and  modest  to  acenes  of  such  meretriciouB 
impudence,  hardly  exaggerated  by  Hogarth  in 
the  supper  inbia  Rake's  Progress.  What  parent 
could  conduct  his  wife  and  daughters  through 
this  ftty  without  trembling  with  the  fear,  that 
though  those  sights  are  to  them  shocking  and 
horrible,  they  may  not  be  so  to-morrow?  An 
audience  who  went  to  the  play  to  hear  and  see, 
■would    quickly   interfere   with    theaa   orgiea." 
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Worst  of  all,  tie  managers  were  fearleaaly  ac- 
cused of  foatei-ing  immorality  fur  the  immense 
profits  wliich  accrued  to  fcbem  from  the  rental  of 
the  private  boxes,  and  this  was  declared  to  be  a 
perversion  of  the  terms  of  the  patents  which  were 
intended  to  sanction  public  theatres,  uot  private 
bagnios.'  "The  royal  patent  can  be  no  more 
construed  to  sanetion  improper  practices  in  its 
holders  than  eould  the  licence  which  was  for- 
merly given  to  public  stewB  indemnify  the  owners 
of  them  from  a  like  responsibility.  .  .  .  We 
take  it  upon  ourselves  feailesaly  to  afi^rm  that 
there  is  not  a  night  On  which  this  [Covent  Gar- 
den] or  any  of  oiiv  theatres  are  open>  when  the 
managers  are  not  liable  to  an  indictment  for 
keeping  a  disorderly  house,  under  its  must  usual 
acceptation,  viz.,  a  brothel ;  and  that  of  the  most 
loathsome,  mischievouB,  corrupt,  and  disgusting 
description."  ° 

Admitting  the  triviality  of  some  of  tlie  charges 
brought  against  the  patentees,  such  as  the  en- 
gagement of  a  foreign  singer,  "the  pensioned 
hireling  o£  Buonaparte"  (an  allusion  to  Cata- 
lini^,  the  alleged  abuse  of  monopoly  privileges 

1  Sunday  AdinrtUfT,  OotoTter  29,  1809 ;  quoted  ia  CownJ 
Gardrn  Jevrnat. 

*  C<}bbett,  in  a.  HlminQd  efCorh  to  Ira  llbecAl,  dqnieil  that  tlie 
private  boxes,  increased  imnnfrality.  eridtiDtlj  orerluoking;  tho 
ttiAin    point,  tlie  eSect  on   thd  deC'eiit  p^ii    <ii  thd  andienoe. 

Caeeat  Garden  J aurnat,  a,  707;  Preface,  24,  2S, 
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of  a  more  aerious  nature  demanded  a  thorougti 
examination  of  the  whole  question  of  theatrical 
patents.  Lvrd  Dartmouth  was  appea^led  to  in  an 
open  letter  to  exercise  hi&  power,  as  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, to  put  a  stop  to  tlie  shameful  conduct  of 
the  theatre^*  But  his  lordship  was  too  wise  to 
meddle  with  a  quarrel  which  was  bound  to  take 
its  course  anjhow.  Threats  of  petitioning  Par- 
liament for  leave  to  erect  a  new  theatre  in  the 
metropolis  were  advertised  m  the  "  Times,"  No- 
■veinlwr  2,  1809.  Plans  for  a  new  third  theatre 
■were  submitted  to  the  public,  containing  various 
schemes  for  obviatiag  the  evils  inherent  in  the 
patent  houses. 

"Service  to  the  public,"  became  the  shibbo- 
leth of  the  opposera  to  the  patentees.  The  new 
theatre,  when  built,  should  hold  by  the  legiti- 
mate drama.  Therefore,  the  structure  must  be 
fimall,  with  the  idea  of  private  gain  wholly 
secondary.  To  ayoid  all  difficulties  growing  out 
of  monopoly  in  perpetuity,  the  patent  for  the 
new  national  tlieatre  should  be  iaaued  for  not 
longer  than  seven  years,  and  be  revocable  for 
cause.  To  lessen  the  danger  from  conflagrationa 
the  theatre  should  be  built  of  atone.  The  air 
was  suddenly  filled  with  schemes  for  a  third 
theatre.    Elaborate  plans  for  a  subacription  the- 

1  TiTius,  Novemhftr  ^.  1S0&;  Srimrfuy  AdvfTiiser.  October  29, 
mM;  i^noted  io  Cuivnl  Garden  Jeurnai,  ii,  tiUS,   mi. 
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atre  were  publiebed  broadc&st;  others  conceiveil 
the  idea  of  a  joint-stock  company;  while  others 
still,  apprehending  the  difficulty  which  was  sure 
to  arise  respecting  the  patents^  proposed  that 
"  the  goYemmeDt  make  a  liberal  purcliasa  of  the 
patents  originitliy  granted  for  the  accomraotlation 
of  a  popuUtion  smail  comparatively  with  the 
present." ' 

But  there  waa  a  prior  claim  to  all  these  to  the 
conception  of  a  third  London  theatre.  While 
the  rabble  was  howling  itself  hoarse  in  the  "  O. 
P."  riotg^  while  the  public  and  the  managera 
of  CoTent  Garden  were  hurling  invectives  and 
lecriminatlon  at  each  other,  and  the  papers  were 
filled  with  accDutita  of  the  uproar  and  the  in- 
soriptions  oa  tbe  placards  at  Coveut  Garden, 
a  company  of  London  gentlemen  were  quietly 
formulating  a,  plan  for  the  erection  of  a  third 
winter  theatre.  Even  before  the  opening  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatrct  and  the  "  O.  P."  riots, 
they  had  seen  that  the  time  had  come  for  an  at- 
tempt to  oppose  the  monopoly  with  another  stage 
for  the  regular  drama.  By  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, 1809,  these  gentlemen  had  already  had 
two  meetings  on  the  gubject,  and  it  had  been 
given  out  that  they  intended  to  erect  a  theatre 

^  'Far  tliQHd  TSTioiLH  propos&lB,  aea  The  Times^  Oct,  30,  Nov, 
2,  ISM ;  Frederick  Howard.  TttoTight!  upon  tht  Presenl  Condition 
of  the  Sla<]e,  Appendix ;  Miyming  Chronide,  Oct.  T,  Nov.  ft,  1809 ; 
Cormtleratiotu  oit  the  Fast  and  PreaenC  Slatt  of  the  Stage. 
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in  the  East  End  of  the  city.  It  was  also  repotted 
that  they  were  drawing  up  a  petition  to  the 
Crown  to  grant  them  a  license  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  that  they  had  pledged  themselves  to  the 
amount  of  £250,000  towards  carrying  the  under- 
taking into  effect. 

It  was  understood  that  the  petitioners  would 
base  theii*  prayer  on  the  plea  that  all  monopoliea 
Are  injurioud  and  prevent  that  fair  competition 
"by  which  the  public  ace  henefited.  The  evils 
arising  from  the  theatrical  monopoly  were  agg^ar 
vated  by  the  fact  that  London  had  increased 
three  fourths  in  extent  ajid  population  since  the 
creation  of  the  monopoly  by  Charles  11,  so  that 
many  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  the  acted 
drama,  on  account  of  the  distance  to  the  estab* 
liahed  winter  theatres.  The  proposed  new  the- 
atre was  intended  to  relieve  this  emergency. 
One  rumor  had  the  site  of  the  new  building  in 
5'Ieet  Street,  and  it  was  to  be  a  model  of  beauty 
and  convenience.  It  was  also  noised  about  that 
the  petition  would  contain  an  offer  to  fix  a  price 
for  admission  the  aame  as  that  at  the  Haymar- 
ket,  box,  43.,  pit,  2s.  6d.,  g-allery,  Is.  6d.,  which 
should  not  be  altered  uader  petsalty  of  forfeit- 
ing the  license.  It  was  proposed  to  call  the  new 
playhouse  The  London  Theatre  Eoyal.' 

Some  of  the  mmora  relating  to  the  plans  o£ 
'  Svnday  Examiner,  September  17,  1809. 
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the  London  gentlemen  referred  to  were,  doubt- 
less,  imfoimded,  or  wholly  false.  But  tbe  essen- 
tial part  of  tlie  report  waa  true,  namely,  that 
a  petition  foe  a  third  theatre  was  in  preparation. 
This  petition  was  signed  by  fifteen  gentlemen, 
including  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  (Thomaa 
Smith),  five  memhera  of  Parliament,  and  Rich'- 
ard  CuDiberliind,  the  dramatist.  It  waa  ad- 
dressad  to  the  King,  and  prayed  for  a  charter- 
grant  fo  establisli  a  theatre  foi'  representing 
tha  regular  drama.  It  aven-ed  that  the  peti- 
tioners had  agreed  to  subsflribe  £200,000  for  that 
purpose.  The  teas&ti  they  gave  for  euch  a  pro- 
ject was  that  the  increased  population  of  Lrondon 
and  Westminster  made  another  theatre  desirable 
and  expedient.^ 

The  snbject  of  the  theatrical  monopoly,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  Crown,  had  run  its  cycle  and 
was  once  more  back  to  the  Crown.  But  that 
which  had  been  created  by  the  Merrie  Rlonarch 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  was  too  weighty 
a  problem  for  His  Majesty,  in  1810,  to  solve  off- 


^  Proceedings  btfort  the  Pnai/  Coancil,  1810,  Appaniia  A. 

TKe  UistoTicnl  MSS.  001:117111861011  niiike  note  of  t}l6  j>£HtJO& 
of  t!ie  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  other  g'entlomen,  for  a 
Thifd  Theatre,  and  hftveraarkeii  it,  ''n,fi.,''  BYiiieJitly  knowing 
nip(Jiitig  of  tlie  PrpceculiugB  IwfurB  the  Priry  CounuJl  f™  thn 
conaideratio-n  of  the  aforesaid  patition,  or  of  tie  lime  when 
ths  petition  naa  made.  See  Histoticai  MBS.  Com.,  Report 
XllI',  p.  5ffi!,  1892, 
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hand.  The  King  in  Council,  therefore,  referred 
the  patition  to  his  Attorney  and  Solieitor- 
Gen^raJ  for  legal  opinion  in  the  matter,  who 
advised  against  the  grant,  on  the  grounds,  first, 
that  such  an  incorporated  charter  as  that  prayed 
tor  would  give  to  the  corporation  so  constituted 
an  sdvantag-e  orer  all  other  theatres  in  the 
metropolis ;  and  secondly,  that "  future  creditors 
of  such  a  theatre  would  be  abridged  of  their 
legal  remediee  for  the  recovery  of  debta." 

At  the  time  of  petitioning  the  King,  a  similar 
memorial  was  sent  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
asking  leave  to  bring  In  a  bill  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  third  theatre  in  London,  should 
Hia  Majesty  give  his  consent.  After  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General  rendered  an  adverse  opin- 
ion to  the  scheme,  the  memorialiBts  at  once 
prayed  for  a  hearing  before  the  Privy  Council. 
The  date  appointed  for  the  Council  proceedings 
waa  the  16th  of  Match,  1810,  and,  until  after 
this  importaut  event,  it  was  useless  to  prepare 
a  hill  to  be  brought  before  Farliament.  On  the 
ISth,  therefore,  the  House  of  Commons  was 
petitioned  by  the  promoters  of  the  third  theatre 
plan,  for  an  extension  of  time  for  bringing  in 
private  bills.' 

Sheridan  strongly  opposed  granting  the  ex- 

>  For  these  petltiona  see  Froceediaya  be/ore  FHvs  Council, 
1810,  Appendix  B,  C,  P. 
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teosion  of  time  (three  weeks)  asked  for  hj  the 
petitioners.  He  thought  the  application  m(»t 
extraordinary.  A  committee  " above  stairs  "had 
been  appointed  to  hear  the  memorialists  for  a 
third  theatre,  yet  the  latter,  declared  the  adroit 
Drury  Lane  manager,  "  bad  not  dared  to  come 
before  that  committee  since  the  Stb  of  February." 
At  the  Last  hour  they  had  come  in  praying  for 
time.  The  whole  business  seemed  to  Sheridan 
"  a  tiasae  of  finesse  and  insinoeritj'-"  The  appeal 
Ito  the  Privy  Council,  after  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General  had  rendered  an  opinion  ad- 
verse to  a  third  theatre  »cheoie,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  application  to  the  House  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time>  proved  that  the  petitionera  wanted 
two  strings  to  their  bow.  Id  the  petition  to  the 
Pri-v-y  Council  the  "Lord  Ma.yorof  London  "  ap- 
peared ;  in  tbat  to  the  House  of  Commona  it  was 
plain  "Thomas  Smith."  Sheridan  denounced 
tht»  as  artiiice.  He  then  appealed  to  the  House 
to  keep  in  mind  the  sacredness  of  Tes.ted  pro- 
perty rights  and  the  inviolableoess  of  patents; 
but  no  attempt  waa  made  by  the  patentee  at  this 
time  to  defend  the  principle  of  monopoly.  The 
temper  of  the  House,  however,  was  on  this  occa- 
sion at  variance  with  the  Drury  Lane  representa- 
tive ;  far,  after  a  brief  debate,  the  application  of 
the  third  theatre  promoters  was  granted  for  an 
extension  of  time  to  bring  in  their  bill. 
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Meantiine  the  Privy  Council  liad  had  its  first 
sitting  on  the  petition  o£  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
others  interested  in  the  third  theatre  movement, 
praying  to  be  heard  against  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor-General's  objection  to  the  int^orporation 
plan,  and  asking  leave  to  suggest  means  by 
which  creditors  would  alwa.ys  be  safe  from  loss 
incurred  by  the  theatre's  indebtedneaa.  These 
were  the  specific  points  for  consideration  before 
the  Pi'ivy  Counoil.  But  it  was  clear  to  every 
one  concerned  that  the  hearing  waa  to  be  in 
reality  an  examinatioD  of  the  whole  q^ueatioa  of 
the  patents  granted  by  Charles  II,  and  the  claim 
of  the  patentees  to  a.  "legal  monopoly."  This 
was  to  be  the  battle  royal  for  a  free  stag'e,  and 
the  most  careful  preparation  was  made  by  both 
aides ;  on  the  one  hand,  for  an  attack  on  all  the 
weak  points  of  patent  rights,  on  the  other,  for 
a  defense  of  individual,  vested,  property  rights, 
based  on  a  faith  in  the  inviolableness  of  patent 
privileges. 

For  the  purpoae  of  hearing  the  champions  of 
these  diverse  aauses,  the  I^nrds  of  the  Council  met 
on  the  16th  of  March,  1810.  This  august  body 
consisted  of  the  Lord  President  (Earl  Camden), 
Earl  of  Aylesford,  Earl  Harrowby,  Lord  John 
Thynuo,  the  Master  of  the  KoUs  (Sir  William 
Grant),  Sir  William  Scott,  Mr.  John  Trevor, 
and  the  invincible  Sheridan.    The  petition  of 
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the  Lord  Mayor  and  others  was  read.  At  the 
a&jne  time  nuiDeroaa  coucter-jjetitiona  were  pre- 
aemtetl,  praying  tliat  the  first  petition  be  rejected. 
Tlie  proprietors  and  shareholders  in  Drurj  Lane 
and  CoTejit  Garden  manifeated  the  greatest 
alaxm  at  the  petition  for  a  third  then-tre,  and 
niemoriali2ed  the  King  in  Council,  showing  how 
destructive  to  their  interests  a.  third  winter  the- 
atre would  prove.  Their  legal  argumenta  against 
a  rival  wpre  founded  on  the  grajits  of  Charles  II, 
which,  they  claimed,  gave  to  Killigrew  and  Day- 
eDant  the  exclusive  right  to  erect  two  theatres, 
and  ou  the  suppreasion  and  &ileacmg  of  all  ether 
theatres  in.  Londoo  at  the  time  the  patenta  were 
iesued;  for  this  was  construed  hy  the  patentees 
as.  creating  a  perpetual  monopoly  to  the  "  heirs, 
executors,  and  assigns"'  of  the  original  grantees. 
As  counsel  for  the  third  theatre  advocates,  Mr. 
Warren  appeared  to  answer  these  claims,  aa  well 
2&  the  other  counter-petitions  and  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor-General.* 

Counsel  for  the  petitioners  gathered  hia  argu- 
ments about  two  main  topics,  viz.,  the  nature  of 
cpown  prerogative,  and  the  desirability  of  a  third 

*  A  full  account  of  the  Privy  Conncil  proceedinga  on  the  Peti- 
tio-n  for  a  ThiM  Tbeatro  (March  10,  19,  26,  IglO)  v&s  pnb- 
lisLed  in  piunplibt  form  at  the  time,  togEtlieT  with  oapies  of 
all  tha  oouuter-pe  Lit  ions.  This  Report  ia  the  boutob  of  my  »c- 
MlibtiDtJiiacliBpter.  See,  also,  London  Chronicle,  Maroli  17,20, 
1810. 
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winter  theatre  in  London.  On  the  first  of  these 
heads  it  was  contended  that,  if  it  were  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  which  made  the  theatrical 
patents  vahd,  then  the  prerogative  wust  iiavo 
belonged  to  Charles  II  as  King,  and  not  aa  an 
individual.  If  the  latter  alternative  were  true, 
the  flimsineas  of  the  monopoly  claim  appears  at 
once ;  and  if  the  former  interpretation  be  the 
correct  one,  the  power  of  succeeding  kin^s 
to  grant  patents  must  be  conc^eded.  In  othei- 
worda  the  prerogative  of  a  King  is  temporary, 
that  of  the  Crown  perpetual,  or  until  altered  by 
act  of  Parliament.  The  trne  meaning  intended 
by  the  clause  in  tbe  patents  giving  "full  power 
and  authority  "  to  certain  individuals,  tbeir  heira, 
etc.,  a,nd  for  the  suppression  of  all  other  persons 
acting  plays  without  authority,  is  simply  that 
none  shall  act  without  authority,  and  it  does  not 
establish  a  monopoly.  That  this  was  the  con- 
struction placed  by  s-ucceeding'  monatchs  on  the 
clause  in  the  patents  referred  to,  attention  was 
called  to  Steele's  patent  (January  Id,  1714), 
to  the  one  granted  to  Foote,  and  to  the  Opera, 
and  Lyceum.^  So,  also,  did  the  Crown  issue  a 
license  to  Wilke,  Ccbber,  and  Booth  (July  S, 

^  S.  J.  Arnold  was  grantGd  a  lioenae  in  1S(KI  for  English 
opera  at  the  Ljceum-  A  conaideTntioEi  oF  this  theatre  will  he 
taken  up  in  a  BacceedinK  chaptor.  The  Opera,  ntentiDned  la 
W&rren'a  gp«scb,  eefera  to  Yaabrugh'a  honse  in  tha  Hsjm&r- 
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1732),  another  to  La«y  and  Gamck  (Juue  24, 
1747),  which  was  leaewcd  (Outober  26,  17'62), 
autl  to  Sheridan,  Llnley,  and  Furd,  M  for  tktJ 
like  period  of  twejiCy-cntf  yeara. 

From  these  iiuuiei'uns  iustaDiH^s,  the  conclusioii 
was  deduced  that  there  waa  no  restriction  on 
aucceeding' kings  arising  from  anything  oontaiaed. 
in  the  original  patents.  As  a  further  evidence  in 
support  of  this  position,  citation  was  made  of  that 
provision  in  the  Liceusing  Act  (art.  v)^  wherein 
"no  person  or  persons  shall  be  autliorized  by 
virtue  of  any  Letters  Patent  from  His  Majesty, 
...  or  by  the  licence  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain," 
to  act  anywhere  in  Great  Britain,  escept  in  Lou- 
don and  Westminster,  as  elearly  implying  the 
power  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  i  as ue  licenses, 
and  of  the  Crown  to  issue  patents.'  OtJierwJse  the 
clause  itself  would  be  nugntofy.  But  tlie  refer- 
ence to  this  clause  in  the  Lioensiug  Act  required 
a  consideration  of  thediffefencfis  between  a  patent 
and  a  license.  Warren  held  that  there  was  no 
difference,  so  far  as  the  monopolj  was  eoncerued ; 
for  both  were  infringements  on  the  exclusive 
privileges  claimed  for  tlie  paten ta  by  the  patentees. 
That  the  monopoly  might  be  broken,  and  that 
for  such  an  object  a  license  was  as  effectual  as 
a  patent,  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymniket,  the 
Opera  House  in  the  Haymarket,  and  the  Lyeenra, 

^  Cf<  Siaiutta  at  Ziiirffe,  tO  Georg'e  II,  cap.  xiTiii,  arL  y. 
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were  instanced.  For,  since  tie  two  original 
patents  apecified  no  particalar  time  of  the  year 
for  acting,  their  privileges  extended  to  all  sea- 
sons, and  the  existeuce  (by  virtue  of  license  or 
patent)  of  anj  other  theatre  for  summer,  spring, 
or  winter  was  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the 
grants  of  Charles  II  to  Killigrew  and  Davenant 
did  not  create  a  monopoly  in  peppetuity,  and 
that  a  license  n-as  as  efFectunl  as  a  patent. 

Having',  as  he  was  eonvineeJ,  answered  the 
argument  that  the  original  theatrical  patents 
created  a  perpetual  monopoly,  the  leading  counsel 
for  the  third  theatre  petitioners  attempted  t» 
show  cause  why  a  third  establishment  for  the 
regular  drama  was  desirable.  The  counter-pe- 
titions from  Drury  Lane  and  Covfint  Garden  had 
given  as  reaaons  why  such  a  concern  should  not 
be  chartered,  the  inviolable  Bccurity  of  the 
patents  themselves ;  the  expense  incurred  in 
building  and  ornamenting  the  new  Covent  Gar- 
den Theatre  ;  and  the  jeopardy  in  which  a  third 
theatre  would  place  the  creditors  of  the  patent 
theatre.  As  to  the  objection  cnrrent  that  the 
new  Covent  Garden  Theatre  was  too  large,  the 
patentees  answered  that  the  theatre  had  been  aa 
constructed  to  meet  the  aeeommodation  of  an 
increasing  population.'    This  was  a  weak  point 

*  The  population  of  Landan  in  1810  vob  about  one  miltuin, 
or  a.b(tiit  di>ul>la  tliBt  of  ih^a  tiina  of  Charles  II. 
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in  the  armor  uf  the  patentees  whicli  had  been 
frequently  sought  by  the  public.  Carried  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  it  meant  that  whatever  the 
increase  tn  the  popul&tioD,  the  capacity  of  the 
patent  theatres  could  be  enlarged  in  proportion. 
The  contention  was  maalfestly  absurd.  "They 
do  not  advert  to  this  circuuistanee^"  retorted 
Warren,  *'  that  tliey  may  enlarge  them  to  such 
a  degree  that  many  of  the  persona  present  can 
neither  see  nor  bear,"  The  Drury  Lane  peti- 
tioners had  Bald  tbat  "  the  average  nightly 
receipts  of  tbe  Theatre  of  Drury  Lane,  and  they 
believe  also  of  Cerent  Garden,  for  a  aeriea  of 
years,  fully  prove  that  the  peraons  reaorting 
thereto,  have  not  amounted  tu  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  number  those  Theatres  were  capable 
of  containing,  .  .  ."  From  which  assertion  it 
was  intended  to  provd  that  a  third  theatre  vaa 
not  expedient.  The  reply  to  this  was,  that  the 
patent  theatres  were  too  large,  the  public  stayed 
away  because  they  could  not  be  conimodiously 
seated.  "How  does  it  happen  that  Covent  Grar- 
den  is  not  full,  now  that  Drury  Lane  is  not  in 
existence  ? "  The  answer,  it  was  maintained  with 
confidence,  was  the  strongest  pka  for  a  third 
theatre.  The  large  theatres  were  empty  because 
oC  their  size,  and  it  was  to  correct  this  lack  of 
theatrceal  accommodation  For  the  public  that  the 
petitioners  were  before  the  Privy  Council. 
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The  Covent  GTardei]  coiinter-petifcion  had  inti- 
mated that  the  project  for  a  third  tlieatre  was  a 
result  of  the  recent  calamity  to  Drui^  Lane,  and 
that  the  promoters  of  the  acheme  were  in  hopes 
that,  if  their  petitiua  were  granted,  it  would 
deter  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  from  re- 
"building.  To  this  insinuation  Warren  answered 
foT  his  clients  that  it  was  their  intention  to  peti- 
tion for  a  third  theatre,  irrespective  of  the  plans 
and  prospects  of  Drury  Lane.  They  had  no 
other  thought  but  that  Dniry  Lane  wouhl  ba  re- 
built. Conaing  to  the  objections  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solieitor-General,  that  a  charter  of  incor- 
poration for  a  theatre,  such  as  that  applied  for 
by  the  petitioners,  would  secure  to  the  ^tter  au 
advantage  over  the  other  theatres,  by  removing 
personal  responsibilities  for  the  (passible)  liabil- 
ities of  the  corporation,  Warren  answered,  that 
to  relieve  all  doubts  on  this  point,  the  projectors 
of  a  third  theatre  were  ready  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  trustees  a  stipulated  sum,  say  X40,000 
or  £50,000,  over  which  they  were  willing  to 
fiurrender  all  control,  to  meet  the  emergencies 
apprehended  by  the  King's  lawyer.  It  was  con- 
tended by  the  advocate  for  the  third  tlieatre 
party  that  a  corporation  was  far  more  stable  than 
individual  ownership  in  property;  certainly  the 
patent  houses  could  not  be  held  up  as  a  proof  to 
the  contrary.    It  was  denied  that  advantage  wns 
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aongbt  over  the  other  theatres  liy  tli«  charter 
prayed  for  ;  the  ]}«titioDifrs  had  the  single  desire 
of  serving  the  public  iu  the  way  of  dramatic  en- 
tertainment. "We  are  willing,"  said  their  coun- 
sel, "  to  take  the  ChaHer  limited  in  any  way  that 
Hia  Majeaty'a  adrisera  tuay  think  proper.  We 
shall  consent  to  put  ourselves  under  any  restraint 
that  will  enable  us  to  represent  moral  amuse- 
tnente  to  the  Public." 

Ciirwood  assisted  Warren  in  defending  the 
cause  of  a  third  theatre.  After  repudiating 
Sheridan's  insinuations  that  the  petitioners  for 
a  new  theatre  had  broug-ht  their  case 'before  the 
Privy  CoiiDcIl  in  a  surreptitious  manner,  hoping 
to  get  His  Majesty's  consent  before  the  House 
of  Coinmoaa  could  oppose  the  measure  iu  Parli^ 
men  t.  Cut  wood  went  straight  to  the  essentials  of 
the  theatrical  t^ontrovepsy.  He  flatly  denied  that 
entertainments  could  be  controlled  by  crown 
prerog'ative.  If  they  eould,  then  aueh  authority 
ha*l  existed  from  time  beyond  memory  —  which 
was  contrary  to  historic  fact. 

But  the  core  of  the  problena  was  probed  when 
the  legality  of  the  theatrical  mouopoly  was  ex- 
amined. It  waa  admitted  by  Curwood  that  long 
after  the  time  when  monopolies  were  held  to  be 
void,  a  distinction  was  made  between  nionopoliea 
of  trade  and  those  of  amusement.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  case  arising;  in  the  forty-fonrth 
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year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  (reported  by  Sir  B, 
Coke,  vol.  77),  in  which  the  monopoly  of  the 
traffic  ill  playiug-cards  (granted  to  Ealph  Bowea 
in  30  Elizabeths  and  renewed  in  42  Eliza,beth) 
vfRS  declared  null,  thus  overruling  the  dlatinc- 
tion  previously  made  between  exclusive  privi- 
leges in  tra.de  and  in  amusements.  The  sequel 
to  this  ease  may  be  traced  to  the  Statute  of 
Monopolies  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  From  this 
it  was  argued  that  the  patents  granted  to  Killi- 
grew  and  Davenant  were  void  ab  initio- 

This  review  of  monopolistic  legislation  was 
the  more  necessary  as  the  couneer-petitioQ  o-f 
Sarah  Kichardaon,  owu^r  of  one  fourth  interest 
in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  expressly  laid  claim 
to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Drury  Lane  and 
Covent  Garden  to  represent  plays  and  other 
theatrical  performances.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of 
rote  that  the  counter-petitions  from  Drury  Lane 
aad  Covent  Garden  assumed  no  riglit  to  a  mo- 
nopoly based  on  the  patents,  while  the  represent- 
atives of  Covent  Garden  distinctly  denied  any 
such  pretension,  emphasizing,  however,  the  right 
of  '■'long-established  custom  "which  the  two  the- 
atres had  enjoyed  to  act  plays  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  On  this  point  Cnrwood  drew  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  patent  of  favor  and  a  patent 
of  right,  adding  that  the  eounter-pctitinners  had 
evideotly  mistaken   the  former   for  the  latter; 
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but  that  in  either  case  ao  abuae  of  the  patent 
worked  ita  forfeiture. 

Adverting  to  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Gen- 
eral's fears  that  a  charter  of  incorporation  would 
reader  tlie  security  of  future  creditors  unstable, 
Garwood  added  a  point  to  that  made  by  his  col- 
leaguie.  He  explained  that  the  corporation  peti- 
tioned for  was  unlike  cotumercial^  insurance,  and 
sucli-like  corparations,  in 'that,  fi-om  the  outset^ 
the  theatre  corporation  would  tave  X20'0,000 
visible,  either  in  funds  or  in  property,  in  addition 
to  tbe  accumulating  fund  which  they  proposed 
to  set  aside  to  secure  tHeir  creditors.  What  bet- 
ter security  had  the  patent  houses  to  offer  than 
this?  it  was  asked.  Sheridan  had  said  in  his  pe- 
tition that  tile  renters  (i.  e.,  atockholdera)  '  of 
Dury  Lane  were  liable  for  all  security  to  cred- 
itors; but  he  had  neglected  to  state  that  the 
renters  were  the  chief  creditors.  Wherein  lay 
the  gecuritj  to  the  stnaller  creditors? 

Curwood  also  dwelt  on  tlie  size  of  the  patent 


'  Although  stockholdeTB,  the  "renters  "of  Dmr;  Lane  pap- 
toot  of  fi*  *!i4re  in  the  profits  of  the  ODDeern.  TUey  had  Crce 
admuiiiiuni  to  the  theatTa,aii-d  received  the  HgvH  r»t«  of  interest 
on  their  anbBeriptioiiH ;  but  were  iiidi*idiiftlly  rtspoiaMble  to 
the  fliteiit  of  their  private  fortnoeB  fur  tlie  iudelitedjieus  at  the 
th9atT9,  On.  the  other  hand.,  (he  in@mh«M  of  tbe  prupns^d 
Uiinl  thflatre  aorporatioD  would  he  lialjls  OpUj  ii/r  thqlr  Kiit- 
■oriptjons.  Herein  In;  the  advaiitage  pointed  out  bytheAttor- 
ney  and  Salic  iti>r-0«ineE'Ll~ 
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bouses :  ' '  The  great  size  of  the  theatres  entirely 
defeats  the  object  of  the  Drama,  and  looking 
down  from  the  height  of  the  vast  concave,  the 
Actors  appear  like  the  inhabitants  of  LilHput 
parading  the  great  hall  of  the  imperial  palace  of 
Brobdingnag.  Not  a  feature  of  the  face  can 
be  distinguished,  far  less  the  variations  and  flex- 
ibility of  muscles,  the  turn  of  the  eye  and  grace- 
ful action,  which, io  an  aeeompliahed  Actor,  giveg 
life  and  energy  to  the  compofiition  of  an  eloquent 
Author."  The  saloons  and  lobbies,  the  dens  of 
immorality  at  the  patent  houses,  were  also  con- 
demned. 

The  arguments  o£  Mr.  Adam,  the  lirat  of  the 
counsel  repTesenting  the  patentees  to  speak,  were 
made  up  largely  of  apologies,  avowals,  and  denials, 
and  were  hardly  calculated  to  defend  his  clieuta' 
cause.  Some  of  the  points,  however,  are  worthy 
of  notice.  As  to  the  question  of  exclusive  priv- 
ileges enjoyed  by  the  two  patent  houses,  the 
integrity  of  these,  he  said,  should  be  respected, 
because,  for  a  vast  period,  the  proprietors  of 
these  theatres  "had  been  acting  upon  the  faith  of 
reaaonable  expeetation,  which  forms  as  it  were 
the  equitable  principle  of  the  equitable  code  of 
any  country."  The  history  and  the  law  involved 
in  tho  case  fell  outside  of  Mr,  Adam's  province; 
be  was  content  to  base  his  claims  on  the  state- 
ments of  the  counter-petitions.     He  denied  that 
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the  theatre-gomg  public  liad  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  [he  population,  and  to  support 
this  denial  the  change  in  the  business  habits  of 
the  town  was  allmkd  to.  The  new  system 
of  caiTjiug  the  uiaiU  had  altered  the  buaiucss 
hours  of  the  merohauts,  aud,  as  a  re.'jult,  fewer 
people  attended  the  theatres,  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  than  formerly.  Prior  to  1810 
much  of  the  business  of  the  metropolis  was  tranS' 
acted  in  the  evening  after  an  early  dinner. 
At  the  time  of  the  third  theatre  project  many 
commercial  men  remained  at  their  counting- 
liouaea  until  seven  o'clock  to  answer  their  letters 
within  post  hours.  By  the  time  they  could  re' 
gale  themselvea  it  was  too  late  to  go  to  the 
theatre.  "Thousands  of  other,  .  .  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  "  also  entered  into  the  prob- 
lem, dei^lared  Mr.  Adam. 

The  "deplorable  and  unfortiinatie  situation  of 
Drury  Lane  "  and  its  effects  upou  "  the  widowand 
fatherless  "  was  presented  to  the  Council's  con- 
sideration. So,  too,  the  interests  of  Mr.  Harris, 
and  "a  gentleman  high  in  the  public  esteem  as 
an  actor,"  ^  were  matters  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
A  joint-stock  company  was  a  terrible  thing  to 
contemplate,  said  Mr.  Adam,  for  it  was  sure  to 
grow  Into  a  monopoly  ( a  privilege  for  which  the 

I  Alladisg  ta  EeiQbEa,  wIid  wai  a.  aklLrehiililer  in,  a.oA  man- 
ager of,  Cuveul  Gulden. 
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patent  houses  ^ere  not  conteodiDg),  the  greatest 
danger  oE  which  would  lie  in  the  very  aafeguatd 
whicK  tlie  promotera  proposed  to  establish  to  se- 
cure the  creditors  d£  the  concern.  Because,  as 
the  tlieatre  grew  in  power,  thia  fund  would  neces- 
sarily increase  proportionately  and  get  so  large 
at  last  as  to  endanger  the  creditors  for  whosa 
presKrvation  it  was  ereat«d. 

At  the  close  of  Adam's  speech,  which  his  coad- 
jutor dignified  with  the  epithet  "  impressive,"  the 
Council  proceedings  adjonmed  nntil  the  follow- 
ing Monday,  the  nineteenth  of  March.  Immedi- 
ately oo  con^eniag  the  second  sitting,  the  mem- 
bers were  addressed  by  Mr.  Kandle  Jackson, 
couiiBel  for  the  trustees  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 
If  the  effort  of  Mr.  Adam  had  been  feeble,  the 
like  may  not  be  said  of  the  arguments  delivered 
by  Jackson.  For  eloquence  aotl  persuasioQ,  for 
method  and  coherency,  and,  above  all,  for  subtle 
reaaoning  and  a  knowledge  of  legal  authority, 
his  speech  was  among  the  most  effective  before 
the  Privy  Council  on  this  occasion.  A  few  times, 
in  the  eonrse  of  his  address,  Jackson  pressed  the 
aympathiea  of  the  Council  haider  than  was  need- 
ful, as  when  he  referred  to  Mrs.  Kichardson  and 
her  "  four  amiable  and  interesting  daughters  "  as 
having  no  other  protection  than  "  Heaven  and 
your  Lordships;"  and  again,  when  speaking  of 
the  actors  and  actresses  of  the  burnt  Drury  Lane 
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Theatre  as  the  "  sods  aDui  daughters  of  MUFor^ 
tune,  these  objects  at  once  of  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy, of  merit  and  disaater."  But  these  appeals 
never  sauk  into  tlie  maudlin  or  ludi-croua.  And 
wh«a  ridicule  was  emplojed  against  the  argn- 
meats  of  his  opponents,  the  manner  was  always 
BO  genial  and  manly  that  it  attracted  rather  than 
repelled. 

For  the  nio;Bt  pu't,  Jackson  employed  his 
time  answering  argument,  and  so  masterfully 
was  this  done  that,  often,  the  weaknesses  of  his 
owQ  Bide  were  turned  to  his  advaotage.  Tho 
points  made  by  the  opposing  counsel  were  an- 
swered in  order.  As  to  tlie  opinion  that  the 
patents  to  Killigrew  and  Davenant  were  monop- 
olies, and,  hence,  were  void  ah  initio,  Jacksoa 
denied  the  premlae,  supporting  his  position  on^ 
first,  Blackstone's  definition  of  a  monopoly,  viz,, 
"  a  licence  or  privilege  allowed  hy  the  King  for 
the  sole  buying  and  selling,  making,  working,  or 
using  of  anything  whatsoever,  whereby  the  sub- 
ject in  general  is  restrained  from  that  liberty  of 
manufaetnring  or  trading  wliichhe  had  "before^" 
and,  secondly,  the  interpretation  which  should, 
as  he  saw  it,  be  placed  on  the  decision  in  tha 
playing-card  case,  already  referred  to.  The 
patent  involved  in  that  case,  Jackson  maintained, 
was  for  trade  and  traffic,  and  the  decision  against 
it  had  no  reference  to  the  amuiemtnt  of  card- 
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playing ;  the  crown  prerogatiT^e,  aa  regards 
amusements,  remained  -unlimited  b^  the  findings 
in  that  case.  Resorting  to  a  doubtful  quibble 
and  relying  on  the  definition  of  monopoly  given 
above,  Jackson  impressed  the  point  that  the 
Drury  Lane  patent  did  not  grant  a  sole  privi- 
lege, and  hence  could  not  be  adjudged  a  mo- 
nopoly -y  foe  the  creation  of  a  rival  patent  at  the 
same  time  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  Drury 
Lane  to  exarcL&&  a.n  esdusive  privilege.  To  tha 
aBsertion  that  Charlea  II  bad  no  right  to  bind 
his  eucceaaora,  the  caae  of  Steele  was  raised  in 
anawer,  in  whi&h  it  had  been  decided  in  favor  of 
Buch  right,  "What  ia  it  then  we  contend  for," 
concluded  Jackson  on  this  part  of  the  subject^ 
"but  that  ...  we  still  retain  the  exclusive 
right  therein  conveyed,  of  being  one  of  two 
houses,  and  tbat  we  most  retain  that  right,  until 
it  shall  be  shown  by  due  course  of  law  that 
public  expediency  calls  for  a  third  Theatre,  or 
that  we  have  so  conducted  ourselves  as  to  de- 
serve the  Buppresfiion  of  our  own  ?  " 

Warren  had  put  forward  the  argument  that 
the  two  patents  had  ceased  to  be  valid  from 
the  circumstance  of  other  patenta  aod  Itcen&ea 
having  existed  snbsequently,  Jackson  remarked 
that  it  was  worthy  of  mention  that  bo  faith- 
fully had  the  spirit  of  thoae  patenta  been  com- 
plied  with   that  at  no    time  during  the  whole 
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period  which  had  elapsed  slnc^e  they  were  granted 
Lad  there  heeu  more  than  two  regular  theatres 
open  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  even  when 
both  patents  had' fallen  into  one  band,  the  rule 
was  still  observed  as  to  the  coexistence  of  two 
bouses,  no  thought  ever  having  occurred  of  con- 
solidating the  two  into  one  house,'  but  rather  to 
consider  tlieni  aa  safeguards  against  tbc  erection 
of  a  third  theatre.  It  was  shown  that  all  licenses 
subsequent  to  the  patents  had  been  of  a  tempo- 
rary aad  conditional  nature,  a:id  not  opposed  to 
the  patent  houaes.  Warren  was  corrected  as  to 
his  confugion  of  patent  and  liceaae'.  The  former, 
observed  Jackson,  was  to  be  distinguished  by  its 
haTing  ^'  the  sign  manual "  by  its  haying  passed 
through  "all  the  aokmnities  of  office;"  while 
a  license  is  the  "mere  act  of  indulgence  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain,  and  much  more  limited  in 
its  nature  and  extent."  Charters  bad  often  been 
shown  to  be  "  sacred  things,"  and  on  this  long- 
established  sanctity  the  patentees  would  reet  the 
menta  of  th^ir  case. 

The  charge  was  reiterated  that  the  petitioners 
for  a  third  theatre  had  seiz'td  upon  the  critical 
moment  when  Drury  Lane  was  in  ashes,  in  the 


'  Whether  this  was  a  eoaacloiu  or  uncioaBeioDS  mistake  I  do 
not  knoir.  The  hiatory  of  the  theatre  woa  not  vbtj  well  knovn 
iu  1S1V,  Cibbar  and  MaJune  being  tbo  ahiet  AuthoritiBB  foe 
tboae  deskjiig  to  luora  iibuut  thv  ttultject. 
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hopes  of  discouraging  th«  BubscriptiOQ  for  the  re- 
building of  that  theatre,  and  JacksoD  framed  the 
Council  that  if  they  granted  the  petitioners  their 
prajer  there  waa  no  assurance  that  the  Drary 
Lane  subscription  would  succeed.  '^  The  question 
is  not  the  huilding  of  a  third  theatre  ;  it  is 
whether  the  Lombard  Street  Petitioners  or  the 
Patrons  of  Old  Drury,  shall  build  a  second 
Theatre?  the  town  ca.unoi:  maintain  three  in  the 
same  neighborhood:  if  yo'ur  Lotdahips  exalt 
them,  we  must  become  prostrate  and  extinct, 
our  fate  will  be  sealed^  and  we  shall  sink  to  rise 
no  more."  And  their  Lordahipa  are  assured  by 
the  speaker  that  this  is  not  addressed  to  tbair 
"feelings  merely," 

AH  of  the  arguments  prcseiited  by  Adam  were 
strengthened  by  Jackson.  The  ifteaponsibility 
of  a  joint-stock  company  was  enforced  by  a 
reference  to  the  recent  example  of  the  Globe 
Insurance  Company/  application  for  a  chrirter 
for  which  had  been  denied  on  the  very  grounda 
now  (1810)  raised  E^inst  the  third  th€a.tre 
advocates,  A  further  difficulty  attaching  to  the 
theatre  corporation  plan  was  discoyered  by  Jack- 
son. The  penalty  provided  by  the  Licensing'  Act 
for  the  offenses  therein  described  is  a  stipulated 
fine,  in  failure  of  which  the  person  of  the  of- 

^  This  was  in  1806.    See  SiuiBari'a  Partiamentari/  Dtbalea, 
let  Senas,  for  180l>,  passim . 
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fender  must  answer.  It  was  suggested  th&t  tlie 
person  of  a.  corporation  would  be  hard  to  de- 
fine.' 

By  the  date  of  the  second  sitting  of  ths  Coun- 
cil, on  the  petition,  for  a  third  theatre,  A  Dumer- 
QU9  and  varied  list  of  counter-petitions  Lad  been 
s«nt  to.  Some  of  these  were  read  at  the  conclu- 
Bion  of  Jackson's  defense.  One  of  them  was 
from  Henry  Fulke  Greville,  Esquire,  the  opera 
enthusiast.  His  petition  on  this  occasion  laid 
claim  to  a  priority  of  right  iu  the  matter  of 
establiahing  a  third  theatre.  Greville  averred 
that  he  had,  in  1809,  prepared  a  plan  for  thia 
purpoae,  but  had  been  informed  that  he  could 
Tepresent  only  operas  and  farces,  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain "not  thinking  it  for  the  present  just  or 
right  to  break  through  the  monopoly  of  the 
Patent  Theatres."  Upon  this,  he  (Greville)  had 
written  to  Mr.  Perceval,  "  praying  for  the  snppart 
of  His  Miijesty's  Government  in  favor  of  a  bill 
he  intended  to  bring  into  Parliament,  fop  leave 
to  act  under  a  Patent.,  and  to  extend  the  nature 
of  the  Petfofmanoea  at  the  New  Theatre  he  had 
already  the  authority  of  the  Lord  Chamherlaia 
to  »et  on  foot."  Perceval's  answer  to  this  request 
ehowed  that  gentleman's  opinion  on  the  subject 


*  JaekaoD  moat  have  been  OBiiiig  thia  for  affoci,  far  Lb  mnBt 
have  known  tliot  the  Actors  in  u  charteFerd  (oarporata)  tbeatro 
dod)(1  not  be  pr(>B«iiiit«4  Hndvt  t!ie  LUaneiai,''  Act. 
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to  be  that  he  "  doea  not  immediately  recollect 
how  far  the  King  can  or  cannot,  consistently 
with  exiatiug  Patenta,  grant  one  for  a  New 
Theatre,  hut  he  conceives  if  the  King  cannot  do 
it  Parliament  could  not^  without  infringiDg  the 
rights  of  the  present  Patentees,  give  its  sanc- 
tion to  such  an  Establishment,"  It-  was  then 
too  late  for  Greville  to  bring  a  private  bill  into 
Pai'liament  (Pei'ceval'a  letter  ia  dated  April  15, 
1809);  and  so  he  deoided  to  exercise  the  au- 
thority already  poaaeaaed  for  musical  entertain- 
menta,  as  he  £elt  persuaded,  he  said,  that  when 
the  necessity  appeared  to  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain for  permitting  an  uulimited  range  of  the 
drama,  auch  privilege  would  be  annexed  to  his 
theatre. 

But  just  at  this  stage  of  the  Colonel's  plans, 
the  wily  Sheridan  interposed  bla  influence  to  put 
a  stop  to  Greville's  operations.  He  made  over- 
tures to  Greville  for  a  coalition  of  theatrical 
interetits,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  that 
when  the  neeeasity  for  a  third  winter  house  should 
appear,  lie  would  give  not  only  the  sanction  of 
his  "dormant  patent,"  but  would  also  use  hia 
"best  endeavors  to  affix  the  third  Patent  at  your 
Petitioner's  new  projected  Theatre."  "In  conse- 
quence of  this  arrangement,"  continues  the  peti- 
tion, '^'  a  request  was  made  to  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain for  a  Licence  to  perform  the  Drama  thia 
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Seasan  uudex  your  Petitioner'^  Licence',  which 
li^ks  b&ftQ  done,"  ' 

S.  J.  Arnold,  proprietor  of  the  Lyceum  The- 
atre, pEeaented  a  compaDlon  p&titian  to  Colonel 
Greville's,  in  which  he  prayed  for  a  joint  grant 
to  himseH  and  Grreville,  in  case  a  third  theatre 
were  deemed  advisable,  in  view  of  their  former 
p«titioD3,  and  as  a  protection  to  iuvestmenta 
already  made  by  them.  The  friendly  relations 
with  Drury  Laue  were  pointed  out,  for,  since  the 
burning  of  the  great  theatre,  "your  petitioner 
hua  been  the  means  of  keeping  together  the 
company  of  the  late  Theatre  Royal  Drui'y  Lane 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  under  au  arrangemeut 
with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Greville."  Relative 
to  the  trsLnsaction  between  Sheridaa  and  Grre- 
ville, referred  to  by  the  latter  m  bis  petition  to 
the  Privy  Council,  the  following  letter  (dated 
Augu&t  17,  1809)  from  T.  B.  Maab,  deputy- 
Chamberlain,  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  ia  significant 

'  The  SBiue  jear  in  which  Drury  Lane  Thoatro  burned  {1809), 
GreYille  secnrad  a  license  for  the  English  opera  tu  tLe  wmter, 
and  S.  J-  Arnold  a  airailar  Hcpdbg'  fat  tha  summer  luinson.  Thu 
was  a,  Bonroe  of  alarm  and  jealuos-j  to  Slieridaa.  who  deter- 
miueii  ta  nip  the  ma-tter  in  the  faud.  Loaking  a.btiiit  for  quoFtan 
for  lii&  Dnirr  Lane  Compaoj,  he  GanBeived  the  plan  of  dat^ 
tering  Arnold  aiid  Qrarille  with  a  prciposal  of  coalition,  the 
three  managers  to  join  lifSDsea  and  fnrc-es  at  th,B  Lyceum.  The 
rusD  waa  HucDassEal,  the  Lycsum  O'penlnK  on  UiB  ^S'th  of  Sap- 
tembar,  1800,  under  the  triomvirite.  —  Seo  Lnniion  CkrvnicU, 
Sept.  26,  1800. 
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as  GliDwiog  tho    motives  and  metbods  d£  Sheri- 
tla.n  : 

"  It  has  been  intimateil  to  me  that  a  very  cu- 
rious proposal  has  beea  made  by  Mr.  Sberidan 
to  Mr.  GreviUe,  viz.,  that  he  should  reliaquish 
sucli  a  paltry  protection  as  that  of  tlie  Lord 
Cbamberlain's  liceuee,  which  according  to  Mr. 
Sheridau's  pretentions  will  avail  him  nothing 
■when  opposed  by  the  Pateoteea,  as  they  shall 
certainly  crush  all  those  places  of  entertainment 
acting  under  such  authority,  and  that  therefore 
for  Mr.  Greville'H  better  seeurity  they  should, 
with  Taylor  and  his  eon  Tom,  jointly  open  the 
Opera  House  for  four  nights  a  week  for  English 
operas  under  the  dormant  patent.  I  have  not 
Been  Col.  Greville  since,  hut  on  the  morning 
(last  Thursday)  ha  received  the  invitation  from 
Mr.  Sheridan  to  meet  him  at  Kelly's  the  come- 
dian, who  keeps  a  music  shop  in  Pall  Mall,  to 
dine  with  him  there,  be  told  me  that  if  anything 
particular  transpired  he  would  call  upon  me  the 
following  morning',  and  not  having  seen  him  .  ,  . 
looks  I  think  a  little  as  though  Mr.  Greville  was 
nibbling  at  the  bait  Mr.  Sheridan  has  thrown  out. 
I  am  also  further  informed  that  Mr.  Sheridan 
slept  at  Kelly's  that  night,  as  he  said,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  near  Carlton  House,  to  be 
ready  the  next  morning  to  accompany  the  Prince 
of   Wales   in  order  that  His  Koyal  Highness 
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migbt  introduce  bim  with  bis  memoriail  to  the 
King,  and  desired  Wheu  be  went  to  bed  that  he 
might  he  called  at  eight  o'clock,  but  imfortu- 
nately  having  made  too  free  with  Kelly's  wine, 
he  cuald  uot  rise  till  near  two,  and  thtrehj  lost 
a  fine  opportunity  of  carrjing  his  threats  into 
execution."  ' 

On  the  facta  stated  in  their  petitions,  cannsel 
Adolplius  founded  the  claims  of  Greville  and 
Arnold.  The  desirability  of  a  third  theatre  did 
not  enter  into  the  question  with  them,  only  if -one 
were  to  be  erected,  they  thought  tliat  justice  de- 
manded a  recognition  of  their  prior  application. 
K,  W.  EULston,  the  comedian,  manager  of  the 
Koyal  Circua,  in  behalf  of  himself,  suggested,  in 
addition  to  the  plea  of  justice,  the  economy  and 
wisdom  of  conferring  the  privileges  of  a  third 
theatre  (If  one  were  expedient^  on  some  of  the 
numerous  proprietors  who  already  had  *'  devoted 
their  property  to  such  objects,"  and  who  had 
shown  their  capabilities  of  managing  a  theat- 
rioal  concern. 

Warren,  in  rebuttal,  showed  the  woithlessnesa 
of  the  petitions  just  introduced,  since,  with  all 
their  pleas  of  priority,  superior  training  for  the 
business,  and  :bo  forth,  they  had  shown  no  mate- 
rial means  of  supporting  their  claims  ;  whereas 
the  projectors  of  a  third  theatre  had  backed 
^  Sistericai  3£SS.  Cummisfton,  Reptirt  XQI  *,  p^  &05. 
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their  proposals  with  £200,000.'  On  the  other 
hand,  the  petitions  of  GreviUe  and  Arnold  "  as- 
sist us  one-half  of  the  way,"  since  both  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  a  third  theatre. 

Warren  showed  the  greatest  acumen,  prob- 
ably, when  meetings  the  arg^ument  made  against 
the  corporation  plan,  and  for  his  purpose  he 
foand  the  most  valuable  witne&s  in  Sheridan 
himself.  The  latter  in  his  counter- petition  had 
«ndcd  it  with  the  opinioti  th&t "  the  protecti'Oa  of 
a  Charter  of  lueorporation  .  .  .  was  the  only 
practicable modeoE  re-buildiug  th&  [DrurjLane] 
Theatre',  and  making  a  jii&t  and  honourable  ar- 
rangement with  the  nniuerous  and  resptictable 
persons  intereiBted  in  its  prosperity."  It  was 
hardly  consistent  to  condemn  the  method  of  cor- 
poration proposed  by  the  third  theatre  petitioners, 
and,  in  the  same  breath,  to  declare  that  plan 
the  only  business-like  one  on  which  to  reestab- 
lish the  patent  house. 

Another  apparent  weakness  in  the  counter- 
petitions,  and  in  Jactaon's  arguments,  was  fonnd 
in  the  point  continually  dwelt  on  by  the  pat- 
entees and  their  representatives,  that  a  third 
theatre  would  add  to  the  unfortunate  condition 
of  "  ered  itors,  widows,  and  orphans.' '  "  They  put 
it  as  a  private  case,"  exclaimed  "Warren,  "  we 

1  Tbia  thrust  csnspd  Amotd  and  GTSville'  to  set  a  BnbMtip- 
tian  oa  foot,  and  iu  two  days  the;  ruaod  £70,000, 
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OA  a  public  one:  .  .  .  We  are  not  to  be  told, 
by  way  of  argument,  that  private  individuals 
have  laid  out  their  iiione}'  and  th^ir  property  iu 
tli.eati-ic<Ll  concerns,  liavu  bben  untjuccessful,  aod 
s.re  niined;  that  is  no  consideration  for  your 
Lordships." 

At  the  conclusion  of  Warren's  reply,  after  he 
had  shown  the  fiimBineas  of  the  arg^iiment  that 
a  .eorporatioii  had  no  person  on  which  the  law 
might  geizfl  (since  the  directors,  or  managera, 
would  stand  in  tha.t  relation),  and  corrected 
the  uiisvonceptioQ  respecting  his  argumeots  on 
the  invalidity  of  patent  monopolies  (denying 
that  he  had  said  the  piiteuts  were  void  as  regards 
monopolies,  but  as  regards  crown  prerogative), 
Sheridan  sprung  aomething  of  a  surprise  by  ris- 
ing iu  his  place  in  the  CoaucU,  and  aunoiincing 
that  on  tha  following  Monday  (March  26)  he 
intended  to  show  that  the  patents  of  the  two 
houses  amounted  to  a  monopoly.  The  Council 
then  adjourned  its  proceeding  on  the  petition 
for  a  third  theatre  until  March  26. 

In  the  interim  the  parties  representing  the 
various  theatrical  interests  in  London  girded 
their  loins  for  a  final  effort.  Arnold  and  Gre- 
ville  secured  the  services  of  Brougham  (who 
had  been  on  the  Northern  Circuit  up  to  March 
25),  who  g'ave  dignity  to  their  claims,  aad  added 
the  very  strong  point  in  favor  o£  the  minora, 
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that  th-ough  they  hsid  to  depend  on  a.nnual 
licenses,  nevertheless,  since  these  bad  beeii 
granted  year  after  year  witliout  oppoaition,  tbe 
proprietors  liad  made  large  mvestdentB  on  their 
faith  in  the  cuntin  nance  of  the  licensed  privi- 
leges. This  was  the  identical  ground  on  which 
the  patentees  claimed  protection  under  their 
patents,  and  if  the  argument  was  «ffecta3l  in 
the  one  case  it  should  also  apply  to  the  other. 

Com  plications  had  arisen  during  the  week 
from  March  19  to  March  26.  Sheridan,  either 
to  defeat  the  petition  of  the  applicants  for  a 
charter  of  incorporation,  or  to  take  advantage  of 
the  occasion  to  reorganize  Dmry  Lane  on  a  cor- 
porate plan,  —  or  both,  presented  a  petition  at 
the  third  sitting  of  the  CouDcil,  "  that  if  it  be 
fit  to  advise  Hia  Majesty  to  grant  any  Charter 
of  Incorporation  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
New  Theatre,  tbe  same  should  in  every  princi- 
ple of  justice  and  equity^"  be  granted  to  Drnry 
Lane,  "  in  preference  to  the  claim  of  any  other 
Applicant." 

Sheridan  was  responsible  for  introducing  still 
other  perplexities  into  the  controversy.  In  his 
first  petition  to  the  Council,  he  had  referred  to 
the  old  Killigrew  patent  as  follows  :  "  If  a  third 
Teg;ular  established  Theatre  should  indeed  he 
deemed  necessary,  and  called  for  by  the  Public, 
the  Proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  have  a 
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third  reaerred  Fateot,  which  has  been  purchased 
at  a  considerable  price  by  the  Truatees  of  the  said 
Theatre,  atid  which  they  are  willing  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  attainment  of  the  above  object,  instead 
o£  allowingnew  speculators  to  interfere  with  their 
just  righta."  A  brief  sketch  of  the  "  Joi-mant 
patent"  has  been  given  in  a.  precediog  chapter. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  George  White  waa 
to  receive  £6000  for  his  one-fourth  share  in  the 
patent.  It  now  turns  out  tha.t  no  portion  of  that 
aum  had  ever  been  paid,  and  White,  with  other 
co-partners  in  the  "  dormant  patent,"  rose  up  ia 
righteous  indignation  at  Sheridan's  presump- 
tions, and  petitioned  the  King  in  CouugiI  to 
protect  them  in  tlieir  rights  ;  "■  fur  to  this  hour 
no  part  of  the  aaid  aura  of  ^65000  or  the  interest 
thereof,  hath  been  paid  to  your  Petitioners,  for  the 
agreed  purchase  money,  or  price  of  tlieir  share 
and  interest  in  the  said  Patent." 

Tbe  coQtract  alhided  to  was  none  other  than 
the  Outline  for  a  General  Opera  Arrangement, 
which  waa  hereupon  produced  and  read,  and 
was  probably  better  understood  than  when  it 
was  drawn  np  (1792)*  White's  prayer  waa  to 
the  effect  that  If  a  third  theatre  should  be  estab- 
lished on  the  authority  of  the  "  dormant  patent," 
he  ou^ht  to  be  admitted  as  a  shareholder  to  the 
extent  of  X5000. 

It  was  time  for  Sheridan  to  prove  his  monop- 
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oly.    But  if  the  curiosity  of  his  heaj^rs  led  them 

to  expect  any  novel  arguments,  they  were  disap- 
poiuted.  The  assertion  was  made  simply  that 
the  patents  granted  to  Killigrew  aad  Davtmant 
iormed  a  monopoly,  or  they  were  meaningless. 
And  persons  were  not  wanting  to  accept  the 
alternative.  The  monopoly  had  been  cieateJ, 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  the  fact,  aad,  &,r- 
gued  Sheridan,  ought  not  to  be  destroyed  with- 
out first  compensating  thoae  who  had  invested  is 
property  in  the  faith  that  the  exclusive  privileges 
contained  therein  were  inviolable. 

The  Drury  Laa^  patentee  declined  to  discuss 
the  expediency  of  a  third  theatre,  thai  was  a 
matter  for  others  to  decide;  his  main  contention 
was  that  the  "  dormant  patent "  should  have  first 
consideration  J  in  case  a  third  theatre  were  desir- 
able. The  danger  of  raking  up  this  old  document 
was  quite  apparent  to  Sheridan,  and  in  his  peti- 
tion he  had  called  it  a  "  reserve  Patent."  Taylor 
and  White  had  brought  the  subject  out  still 
inoTe  prominently,  and  too  frequently  for  its  own 
good.  Warren  was  not  alow  to  pounce  upon  this 
in  his  rejoinder.  It  was  not  clear  to  him,  the 
discrepancy  between  the  "understanding"  which 
Sheridan,  and  the  other  proprietors  had  at  the 
time  of  the  Opera  Arrangement,  respecting  the 
"  dormant  patent,"  and  the  use  bo  which  Sheridan 
now  proposed  to  put  it.    Muck  pleasantry  was 
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indulgBii  in  by  Warren,  over  the  "  Sleeping 
Beauty,"  to  the  eyident  discouifiture  of  the  Drury 
Lane  miuiager.  Warren  maiDtained  that,  once 
asleep,  always  a^aleep ;  aad  froio  the  prmciple  of 
noH-itaer,  he  established  the  invalidity  of  that 
vexatious  document. 

A  glimpse  at  the  proceedings,  before  closing 
this  part  of  the  subject,  will  not  be  out  of  order. 
The  following  description  was  sent  to  Elllston 
(who  was  at  that  time  in  Bath)  by  a  friend  : 

"Sheridan  aat  at  the  Council  boards  whose 
petition  came  on  after  yours.  There  was  one 
also  from  the  wife  of  Tom  Sheridan  [Thomas 
Sheridan  was  at  this  time  in  Spa-in,  in  a  declin- 
ing state  of  health].  All  the  petitions  were  in 
the  handa  of  counsel,  excepting  Greville'a,  yours, 
Sheridan's,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Thomas  Sheridan. 
Sheridan  was  very  declamatory,  and  certainly 
produced  an  e£Fect;  but,  I  think,  yours  was  as 
persuaaive  as  any.  Lord  llarrowby  perused  it 
with  evident  attention.  The  Attorney-General, 
who  was  officially  present,  gave  strong  iudicatiooa 
of  dislike  and  hostility  to  a  third  theatre,  and 
shook  his  head  wouderoualy  like  Lord  Burleigh, 
or  as  jou  might  have  fancied  the  Lord  Mayor 
in  '  Richard  the  Third.' 

"  To  your  petition  Sheridan  listened  with  more 
gravity  than  he  is  accustomed  to  exhibit. 
Graham  was  present,  and  observed,  'you  were  a 
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pretty  f  sllow  to  petition  the  King  after  violating 
the  law3  of  your  Circus ,'  and  that  if  yon  were 
broug'lit  before  bim,  he  should  deem  the  utmost 
penalty  under  the  Vagrant  Act  applicable  to 
your  case.'  The  JuBtice  waa  in  a  fury,  much  was 
said  about  the  illegality  of  yonr  circus  '  Macbeth,' 
when  Sheridan  alily  observed,  the  greatest  viola- 
tion waa  to  the  bard,  in  your  attempting  the 
impersonation.  Adam  attending  on  bebali  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  — he  waa  quite  didactic  and 
pathetic."  ' 

This  closed  the  arguments  of  the  famous  pro- 
ceedings in  Council  for  a  third  theatre,  Scareely 
a  feature  of  the  theatrical  situation  relative  to 
the  patents  hod  escaped  the  closeat  scrutiny. 
All  imaginable  arguments,  from  the  variona 
hostile  attitudea  of  the  Crown  to  the  patentees, 
from  the  grants  of  other  licenses  and  patents, 
from  analogies  in  other  monopolistic  fields, 
from  the  abstract  question  of  crown  prerogative, 
down  to  the  practical  absurdity  and  iujuatiee  of 
a  theatrical  (or  any])  monopoly  in  the  nineteenth 
eentury,  wei-e  marshaled  agatuat  the  patentees. 
But  the  Privy  Council  waa  lite  adamant.  Aa 
Sheridan  had  admitted,  monopolies  were  genera 
ally  looked  upon  as  evils  and  prohably  were ; 
nevertheless,  the  theatrical  monopoly,  by  long- 
established  custom,  haJ  been  inadean  exceptiou, 

1  Bajmou^'a  Life  of  EllUloii,  pp.  109,  170. 
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and  it  was  not  for  fheir  Lordehips  to  make  the 
first  break  into  the  '*Bacre4  righta"  of  the  pat- 
ents. Furthermore,  tbey  could  evade  tke  niain 
isuae  by  holding  their  decision  strictly  to  the  mat- 
ter of  the  corporation  plim  of  the  petitioners. 

The  result  of  the  hearing  before  the  Pnyy 
Council  was  made  public  on  the  14th  of  AprQ 
(1810).'  The -opinion  of  the  Attorney  and 
Solicitor- General  was  sustained,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  expediency  of  a  third  winter  theatre 
left  unsettled.  This  finding  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion; but  the  arg-uuients  before  His  Majesty's 
Council  had  served  to  hring  out,  as  never  be- 
fore, all  the  questions  connected  with  the  th«- 
atripftl  patents.  Tlie  proeeedings  developed  the 
fact  also  that  there  was  a  strong  antagoniBm  to 
monopolieB,  even  among  the  supportei's  of  the 
patentees, —  Sheridan  hiraaelf  admitt&d  his  dis- 
like for  them  in  general.  But  the  theatric^ 
monopoly  still  remaitied  legally  ae  £rmly  estab- 
lished as  in  the  time  of  Charles  II. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE    ATTEMPT    TO   CSTABLISH    A   THTED   THKATHE  : 
PEOCEEDINGS   IN    FABLIAMBNT 

PETITION  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  th« 
Briton.  The  defeat  of  the  third  theatre  ef- 
fort in  the  Privy  Council  was  promptly  followed 
by  a  memorial  to  the  King  for  a  theatre  patent.' 
But  what  the  petitioners  could  hope  for  in  that 
quarter  is  hard  to  conceive.  Taking  the  cue 
from  these  attempts,  the  performers  at  the  late 
theatre  in  Drury  Lane  petitioned  Hig  Majesty 
(May  9,  1810),  through  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain, for  a  license  to  erect  and  conduct  a  new 
theatre  on  the  plan  of  the  patent  bouses.  Of 
course  the  prayer  was  useless,  but  it  contains 
matter  germane  to  the  subject  of  a  third,  theatre. 
The  performers  set  forth  that,  Gincc  the  burning 
of  Drury  Lane,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the 
emoluments  which  were  tlieir  due  ;  that,  though 
they  had  no  desire  to  interfere  with  vested  prop- 
erty rights,  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
proprietors'  ability  to  rebuild  the  patent  theatre  ; 
and  that,  if  a  third  theatre  were  permitted  to  be 
1  OtK^ematt'E Magazine,  April,  1810. 
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built,  the  performers  should  have  the  preference. 
Substantial  reason.*  were  given  in  support  of 
their  petition.  As  to  the  means  neceBsary  for 
Buch  a  v^uture  tbey  assuTed  the  King  that,  with 
what  had  been  proffered  to  them  already,  and 
with  what  they  could  raise  anaong  themselveB, 
they  would  have  ample  means  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  and  conducting  a  theatre  eucli  as 
(Jarrich  acted  in,  ''■when  seeing  and  hear- 
ing were  principally  and  materLallj  attended 
to."  '  As  argument  in  favor  of  theatrical  man- 
agement by  experienced  actors,  the  history  of 
the  stage  was  cited.  It  was  assumed  as  axiom- 
atic that  the  representation  of  the  drama  would 
be  better  conducted  by  aj-tista  than  speculators. 
It  was  promised  that,  in  case  their  petition  were 
gi'anted,  they  would  establish  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  infirm  and  aged  of  their  profes- 
BioD.  Out  of  these  suggestions  were  to  a.ppear, 
later,  benefits  of  practical  worth  to  the  actor ; 
though  the  present  attempt  to  establish  a  third 
theatre  by  professionals  proved  futile. 

The  proceedings  in  Council  had  been  dragged 
out  to  auch  length  that  the  original  petitioners 
were  prevented  from  getting  a  bill  before  Pax- 
liament  before  the  close  of  the  session.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sheridan  bad  taken  time  by  the  fore- 
look  and  petitioned  the  House  of  CoramouB  for 

1  London  C/ironialt,  May  16,  1810. 
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the  privilege  of  transferring  the  Drury  La-ne 
property  to  a  large  body  of  aubecriberg  in  order 
that  the  claims  of  creditors  to  the  establishruent 
might  ha  satisfied,  aod  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
buildiug  the  theatre.  It  was  especially  implored 
that  the  proposed  subscribers  should  not  be  held 
liable  far  mo  1*6  than  their  subscriptions.'  This 
was  preciaely  the  grouud  on  which  the  thir<I 
theatre  prnjectora  bad  been  denied ;  but  Sheri- 
dan WAS  back  of  the  scheme  now,  and  tha,t  mada 
a  difference. 

But  this  more  did  not  deter  the  agitators  for 
a  third  theatre.  The  next  session  of  Parliament 
found  them  in  a  atronger  array  than  ever.  No 
serious  attempt  had  been  made  to  rebuild  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  and  this  fact  became  a.  strong 
argument  for  a  new  theatrical  eatabliahment, 
although  the  promoters  of  a  third  theatre  per- 
BisteDtly  denied  that  Drury  Lane,  in  reality  or 
in  ashes,  entered  at  all  into  their  motives. 
Nevertheless,  the  existence  of  but  a  single  the- 
atre, exercising  a  power  more  exclusive  than 
any  since  the  days  of  Christopher  Rich,  giving 
to  Jhe  public  a  grade  of  entertainment,  it  not 

'Cobhetfa  Poriiament/iry  Dsta^M.lat  Series, toI.  iTi,Oal.  757. 
It  IB  notewortliy  that  w)i«n  the  Ilmry  Lane  RebnildinE-  Bill 
waa  befora  the  Hoiibh  of  Lurda,  one  (tlio  Duktt  of  Norfolk)  who 
wm  fiiiBnoiallT  intaieatadin  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Qx.pr«ai)eJ  a 
decided  opinion  Uu-t.  there  anght  to  be  &  third  theatre.  Cobbett, 
vol.  kvii,  flol,  747.   &BV  aJso  LvnJon  Chronicle,  March  3,  1S12. 
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□ndeniably  inferior  in  quality,  at  least  highly 
uusatisfactoTj  to  the  most  enlightened  taate, 
pleaded  forcibly  on  the  side  of  open  competition. 
A  new  champion  now  arose  to  assist  in  the 
struggle  for  a  free  stage.  John  Williams  (17(J1- 
1818),  satirist  and  critic,  the  "terror  of  actors 
and  actresses,  good  and  had,"  entered  the  lists, 
and,  aa  editor  of  the  "  Dramatic  Censor  for  1811," 
made  the  campaign  against  the  patentees  one  of 
education.  With  less  jndgment  than  Aaron  Hill, 
Williams  was  a  more  caustic  critic  than  his 
worthy  predecesaor,  and  was  willing  to  go  to 
infinite  pains  to  establish  the  charges  made 
agatitst  tlie  patentees,  He  went  into  a  careful 
ezamina.tion  of  the  patents  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, the  aouree  o£  an  exclusive  priTilege  which 
compelled  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
of  London  "to  make  a  weary  and  expensive  pil- 
grimage of  many  miles,  whenever  they  may  want 
to  snspend  the  operations  of  care,  by  a  visit, 
with  their  families,  to  a  colloquial  theatre;  and 
why  their  ears  and  eyes  are  offended,  when  they 
are  there,  by  a  pertinacious  and  insulting  display 
of  vulgar  and  ungramraatieal  pronunciation'of 
language,  and  by  debasing  spectacles  in  action." ' 
Aa  Hill  had  maintained  in  1735,  so  now  it  was 
pointed  out,  that  it  was  the  misuse  of  power  in 
the  handg  of  the  patentees  which  lay  at  the  boU 
^  DramaiCe  Cenior,  col.  &7,  tt  aq. 
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torn  of  the  complamts,  and  that  a  correctioa  of 
tbe  evils  would  come  tlie  sooner,  tte  greater  the 
abuse.  Among  the  charges  laid  at  the  doors 
of  the  winter  theatres  was  the  encouragement  of 
dullness,  and  the  discountenance  of  genius.  It 
waa  declared  that,  "  until  the  spell  of  monopoly 
ia  dissolved  and  broken,  n^ithet  the  Public,  nor 
the  Cbildi'eii  of  Geniua,  can  have  any  alternative 
but  a  deapoudiug  Bubniisslon  to  the  baneful 
efEect.3  oi  an,  tisclusive  patent." 

On  the  last  day  oi  January,  1811,  the  petition 
for  a  third  theati'e  in  London  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commona.'  The  plan  proposed 
for  the  new  theatre  dtSered  from  thoae  thereto- 
fore devised.  The  aubacriptions  were  to  be  XIOOO 
each,  the  subscribers  to  form  a  joint  proprietor- 
ship. The  proprietors  were  to  receive  ten  per 
cent,  on  their  suhKCr) ptions,  if  the  profits 
amounted  to  so  much,  otherwise  there  was  to 
be  an  equal  and  rateable  division  of  the  actual 
profits  of  the  concern.  If  more  than  ten  per  cent. 
should  be  realized  on  the  investmeDt,  the  surplus, 
up  to  five  per  cent.,  waa  to  be  distributed 
amongst  the  public  charities. 

There  were  to  be  no  *'  free  admisaiona  "  of  any 
kind,   or   to   any   one.*     A.  oommittae  of    four. 


1  Eurnpeaii  MagatinB,  tdI.  59,  p.  142 ;  OetAhmaiCt  Magtxa.ii€, 
Tol.  81,  |)t.  1,  p.  104, 

^  Tliia  waa  oae  of  the  ahief  aam^plaiBta  a^ninat  tbo  patent 
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chosen  for  life  as  chibi  directara,  together  with 
the  Loitl  Cliainberlda  ur  his  ttumiu^e,  were  k> 
constitute  a  Board  of  Superintendence,  with 
power  to  appoint  anniiallj-  a  manager.  The 
manager  was  to  have  unlituited  control  over  the 
Internal  affairs  of  the  theatre,  with  the  proviao 
that  the  engagement  of  performers  and  the 
question  of  their  salariea  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  for  approval.  No  actor,  while  a 
public  performer,  could  serve  as  manager.' 
Prices  of  admission  were  fixed  at  Gs,  to  the 
boies^  3b,  to  the  pit,  2s.  to  the  lower  gallery, 
and  1b.  to  the  upper  gallery.  The  size  of  the 
theatre  was  planned  to  be  but  little  more  than 
that  of  Old  Drury  before  1791,  No  property 
boies  were  included  in  the  plan,  although  the 
stage  boxes  were  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
performers  for  their  friends ;  while  the  system 
of  '^orders"  found  no  place  in  the  proposed 
new  theatre. 

This  plan  had  much  to  commend  it.  The  evils 
and  abuses  attendant  on,  and  fostered  by,  the 
patent  houses  were  to  be  totally  inhibited ;  the 
accommodation  of  the  public  was  kept  constantly 


hoaaeB.  "  Wometi  of  the  tnwn  "  would,  a.t  the  opening'  of  tha 
Hewon,  pnrcli^H,  fvr  «  nouiimJ  euiu,  wtj  £Z,  eutcouce  to  tlie 
tkeatro  for  the  entire  year.  This  wna  oDlled  "free  admiBriaD." 
1  This  clanso  itob  nimed  fai  govci  the  earaplaintg  agoitut 
KembU  at  Coreat  G-ikrdsa,  apropos  af  the  "  0.  F"  ricits, 
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in  TiBW ;  and  wKile  a  Bufflciently  liberal  arrange^ 
ment  was  offered  to  shareholders  to  induce  them 
to  invest  their  capital  in  the  concern,  all  tenden- 
cies towards  running  the  theatre  for  private 
g&ins  were  discouraged.  It  was  confidently 
hoped  hy  the  well-wishers  of  the  plan  that  the 
time  was  at  last  come  to  break  the  monopoly. 
The  more  enthusiaBtic  supporters  of  the  idea 
went  so  far  as  to  announce  an  almost  certain 
victory.  The  patentees  were  told  that  they  alone 
had,  "by  their  own  miseonduct,  put  an  «nd  to 
that  exclusion  of  competition,  which  it  was  their 
JQterest  to  preserve."  ' 

But  zeal  in  a  caus«  does  not  always  insure 
sncceas.  Once  more  the  host  had  not  been  reck- 
oned with.  The  spirit  of  Old  Drury,  lite  the 
Killigrew  patent,  was  only  aleeping.  Itoueing 
itself  in  the  presence  of  danger,  the  committee, 
appointed  uoder  the  Eebuilding  Act  to  examine 
into  and  adjust  the  affairs  of  that  theatre,  met 
^March  12,  1811)  and  lesolved  "to  proceed 
with  viffila^ice  and  assiduity." 

Taking  timely  alarm  at  the  promulgation  of 
this  report  of  the  Drnry  Lane  Rebuilding 
Committee,  the  petitioners  for  a  new  theatre 
(probably  with  a  view  to  incite  the  members 
of  Parliament,  friendly  to  their  attempts,  to  be 
present  when  the  second  leading  o£  the  bill 
'  Dramatic  Cenwr/or  1811,  cols,  24Sr-268. 
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came  np^  caused  to  be  published  a  resiponse 
to  tlie  action  taken  by  tlie  Drury  Lane  pro- 
prietors. The  conduct  of  Sheridan  in  the  Privy 
Council  in  1810  waa  reFiewed.  They  called  at- 
tention to  the  iinpreasion  which  the  astute  maii- 
agar  kft  at  that  time,  that  there  was  a.  fair 
prospect  of  rebuilding  the  Drury  Lane  TLea^ 
tre,  for  which,  ostensible  purpose  a  subsequent 
Ijill  of  incorporation  had  been  passed.  Wlen 
Sheridan  had,  by  these  tactics,  succeeded  in 
BileDoiiig  his  opponents,  ''his  splendid  abilities 
fell  again  into  their  wonted  lethargy,"  and  the 
annoniLCement  of  the  Drury  Lane  Committee 
that  they  had  determined  "  to  proceed  with  vigi- 
lance and  assiduity,"  wae  the  result  of  the  "  un- 
wearied Petitionera  renewing  their  application 
to  Parliament,"  And  again  it  waa  declared  that 
the  affairs  of  Drury  Lane  had  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  third  theatre  project. 

Other  considerations  of  a  cogent  nature  inter- 
vened to  delay  the  decision  of  Parliament  on  tho 
London  Theatre  Bill.  On  the  25th  of  March 
(1811),  Mr.  MeHish  (memher  for  Middlesex) 
moved  the  eeeond  reading.  When  the  Speaker 
pat  the  question,  whether  counsel  were  in  attend- 
ance, the  inevitahle  Sheridan  arose  and  bla-ndlj 
stated  that  ?ie  had  do  latentloti  of  calling  in  the 
assistance  of  a  lawyer,  that  a  hrief  statement 
of  the  circumstaaces  of  the  Case  would  be  suf- 
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ficieot  to  enable  the  House  to  determine  the 
question  before  tLeni.  The  representative  of 
Druiy  Lane  was  of  opinion  that  tfae  originator 
of  the  motion  Lad  been  iiLflueneed  by  the  erro- 
neous suppositioQ  that  Drury  Lane  would  not 
be  rebuilt;  but  ha  (Sheridan)  felt  confident  that 
when  he  assured  them  that  this  waa  a  mistaken 
notion,  and  that  there  was  the  etrocgest  possi- 
bility of  its  speedy  reeatablishment,  it  would  be 
deemed  advisable  to  withdraw  the  bUI.  This 
Btory  of  the  "orator,  wit, classic,  and  statesman," 
that  the  rebuilding  of  Drurj  Lane  Theatre  was 
imminent,  had  been  repeated  often  euough  to 
form  a  standing  joke.  He  had  depended  on  it 
to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  petitioners  for  a  new 
theatre  In  1810,  and  now,  two  years  after  the 
theatre  had  been  in  ashes,  he  repeated  the  worn- 
out  tale.  Some  there  were,  induced  in  good 
faith  to  contribute  a  small  fortune  towards  re- 
building the  patent  bouse,  who  now  looked  upoD 
the  equivocating,  procraatinating  methods  of  the 
manager  of  that  concern  ae  the  sheerest  non- 
sense, used  to  cover  up  a  wholesale  swindling 
operation." 

Havipg  mentioned  the  Kebuilding  Act,  Sher- 


^  Ses  letter  to  Dramatic  Censor,  for  April,  ISll,  coU.  21&- 
221,  from  nn«  who  claimed  to  bava  aiibsi^ribeil  £150,000  auil 
wbo  bad  lieen  "  to  that  boat  nopaid,  either  principal  or  in- 

teiest." 
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idan  was  under  the  necessity  of  explaining;  why 
that  legislation  had  aot  been  taken  advantage 
of.  His  excuse  was^  that,  after  the  bill  had. 
passed,  it  lad  been  intimated  to  bim  that  the 
Chamberlain  (Lord  Dartmouth)  had  intended 
to  question  the  legality  of  the  "  dormant  patent," 
and  that  be  had  receivecj  from  his  Lordship  a. 
letter  (^dated  June  28,  1810),  expreflsive  of  his 
resolution  to  oppose  the  enaction  of  any  theatre 
in  Westminster.  A  compromise  was  reached, 
however,  by  whieh  it  was  agreed  to  leave  the 
"dormant  patent"  out  of  the  question,  and  to 
permit  the  running  lieenae  to  continue  for  twenty- 
OQe  years.  These,  said  Sheridan,  were  the 
causes  of  delay  in  rebuilding  Drury  Lane,  and 
time  was  what  they  now  required.  At  any  rate, 
he  maintained,  it  was  not  the  custom  for  the 
legislature  to  interfere  with  charter  and  patent 
righta  without  adequate  compensation.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  prstty  clear  to  many  that 
■^e  notorious  embarrassments  of  Drnry  Lane 
had  rendered  the  proprietors  incapable  of  re- 
building it.'  This  fact  had  beoome  apparent 
to  those  most  intimately  concerned  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  patent  house.     Sheridan's  genius 


^  Cobbett's  Pa7?iamrritar!/  Debates,  let  series,  toI.  xiz,  call. 
490-500;  London  Ckromdt,  March  2fi,  1811;  Genl/cmou'* 
MagiaiKe,  toL  91,  pt.  1,  p.  373 ;  Eurapfan  Magazine,  vol.  6!), 
p.  300. 
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and  finesae  had  succeeded  for  tbirty  ;ea.rs  in 
baffling:  the  foes  of  the  monopoly,  but,  with  the 
theatre  in  ashes  and  the  financea  of  the  insti- 
tution hopelessly  involved,  it  aeeuied  beyond  hia 
power,  to  extricate  the  affairs  of  Old  Drury  from 
the  ruin  which  enveloped  it.  Fu [■therm ore, 
Sheridan's  business  methods  were  not  of  the 
Bort  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  followers..  He 
had  exhausted  his  fund  of  tricks,  which  haJ 
once  pasaed  for  magic,  in  raising  enormous  sums 
of  money ;  and,  without  financial  aid,  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  could  not  be  rebuilt.  Meantime 
the  arguments  for  a  third  theatre  were  grow- 
ing more  and  more  importunate. 

In  this  crisis  a  recruit  appeared  on  the  side 
of  theatrical  monopoly  to  frustrate  the  hopes  of 
the  third  theatre  enthuaia:at3.  More  than  this, 
by  vigilance  and  zeal  in  behalf  of  Dniry  Lane, 
he  succeeded  in  performing  the  seven-days  wonder 
of  rearing  a  phcenix  out  of  the  ashes  of  the 
burnt  patent  house.  If  one  should  turn  the  leaves 
of  parliamentary  history  for  the  period  under 
consideration,  one  would  find  a  naine  recurring 
so  frequently  aa  to  ca.ll  for  special  attention. 
Scarcely  a  question  of  importance  or  public  in- 
terest arose  at  this  time  la  the  metropolis  with- 
out receiving  the  opinion  of  Samuel  Whitbread, 
Esquire,  the  great  London  brewer,  to  whose 
jndgnacnt   the   greatest   respect   was  accorded. 
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When  the  Rebmlding  Act  was  passed  (1810), 
lacorporating  tte  Driirj  Lane  proprietors,  WLit- 
bread  wa:s:  niimed  in  the  Committeie  to>  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  the  theatre.  He  now  appeared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  and  iDfused  new 
spirit  into  the  opposition  to  the  London  Theatre 
Bill.  He  sanctioned  all  that  Sheridan  had  said; 
but  he  did  more  than  merely  supplement  the 
oratot  fuid'politician,  — he  baeame  the  uew  staiid- 
ard-hearer  of  theatrical  patent  rights.  Whea 
Whitbread  arose  as  sponsor  for  Drury  Lane  he 
received  the  attention  due  an  oracle ;  and  when 
he  asserted  that  he  confidently  expected  the  re- 
storation of  Old  Drury,  cries  of  "  Hear !  Hear  I  " 
resounded  from  the  House.  He  thought  that,  in 
view  of  the  prospecta  of  rebuilding  the  theatre, 
the  third  theatre  advocates  would  he  willing  to 
jmstpone  the  second  reading  of  the  London 
Theatre  Bill  for  six  weeks,  in  which  time  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  speak  decidedly  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  rebuilding  committee.  It  was 
UBelesB  to  reiterate  to  the  House  that  the  re- 
building of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter  before  them;  since  the 
decision  of  the  Privy  Conacil  in  1810,  the  two 
questions  had  been  indissolubly  linked.  AH  op- 
position to  Whitbread'a  motion  to  pDstp>one  the 
second  reading  was  futile,  and  the  death-knell  of 
a  third  theatre  was  strnck. 
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But  the  liattle  was  aot  over  by  any  nieaaa. 
During  tbe  six  weeks'  interval,  the  conteatanta 
were  tusy.  The  "Dramatic  Cenaor"  contiaued 
to  put  in  earnest  atrokea  against  the  monopoly. 
Vigorous  attempts  were  inacle  to  arouse  a  senti- 
ment against  the  Rebuilding  Act ;  the  method 
of  carrying  It  "  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment with  a  degree  of  silence  uupai-alleled  "  was 
stigmatized,  and  especially  obnoxious  was  the 
clause  it  contained  providing  for  private  boxes. 

The  injury  to  the  histrionic  profession  by  the 
monopoly  was  gi-eatly  deprecated.  Tlie  policy 
that  caused  the  dismissal  of  Holman  and  Fope 
from  Covent  Garden  was  branded  as  "crooked." 
The  motive  back  of  their  ejectment  was  declared 
"  too  palpable  to  be  problematic,"  These  artists, 
it  was  asserted,  were  walking  the  streets  unem- 
ployed, "  with  the  broad  arrow  of  managerial 
interdiction"  on  their  brows,  the  former  "wait- 
ing for  some  friendly  bark  to  transport  him  over 
the  traeltlesa  ocean  ; "  the  latter,  "  silent  and  sad, 
in  a  state  of 'proscription,  idleness,  and  despair." 
It  was  broadly  insinuated  that  "the  dog  in  the 
manger  "  at  Covent  Gartlen  was  the  cause  of 
the  expatriation  of  some  of  E^ngland's  best 
actors.' 


''  One  of  tho  complaints  brought  against  £emble  was  that 
lie  <iiAi  jeduii^  of  good  acton,  atid  tot  that  rd^itoti  illBinisBcil 
aU  Joneeruuu  rivals,  rusartlng  to  spectacle  ratber  than  risk 
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On  the  9th  of  May  Mellish  again  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill  for  a  third  theatre. 
AVhitbread  at  once  announced  "  the  stroageat 
probability  that  Drury  Lane  might  he  recom- 
structed,"  and  reeouimended  a  further  postpone- 
ment at  the  motion  Lefore  tlte  House  to  the  next 
session,  at  which  time  he  would  agree  to  pledge 
himself,  as  a  metnbei'  of  Parliament,  to  take  no 
active  part  against  the  application  for  a  third 
theatre  if  Drury  Lane  Theatre  was  not,  by  that 
time,  in  the  course  of  bnilding.  This  was  not 
satisfactory  to  the  ebampions  of  the  Theatre 
Bill.  What  AVhitbread  had  stated  was  no  more 
definite  than  what  had  been  presented  sIk  weeks 
before,  and  even  if  it  were,  the  essential  question 
remained, —  the  expediency  of  a  third  theatre.' 
The  debate  on  this  occasion  grew  more  general 
than  usual.  Both  sidea  felt  that  the  fight  was 
to  a  finish.  The  chairman  (Mr.  Peter  Moore) 
of  the  committee  to  Inquire  into  the  aSairs  of 
Drury  Lane  reported  that  the  claims  oa  the  the- 
atre were  iu  a  fair  way  of  settlement,  and  that 
many  of  the  creditors  (including  Sheridan)  had 
released  the  proprietors  from  all  obligations. 
He  further  stated  that,  if  more  time,  say  three 
his  profeBsions)  rapntatioi]  to  tho  dau^n  of  cunipctitioD, 
Snuigtation  ot  actoTs  to  Ani«rica  did  nut  bepo.  lioweT'er,  to 
my  eiteat,  lefors  abuut  1S19. 

'  Sgo  speech  of  Mr.  A.   Ero«jns,   Cobbelt's  Pariiameniarf 
Ltbutes,  yai.  lUt  lit   betiea,  col.    1140. 
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montlis,  were  allowed  them,  they  could  assure 
the  rebuilding  of  "  that  noble  structure," 

General  Tarleton  grew  aentimeutal  when  re- 
ferriug  to  Sheridan's  geoerositj  in  contributiEg 
the  amoant  due  him.  As  to  a  third  theatre,  tho 
Creneral  could  uot  see  the  necessity  of  it  wheu 
Kemble  bad  to  iatroduce  quadrupeds  at  Coveat 
Garden  in  lieu  of  actors.  He  intimated  that,  as 
it  waa  an  age  of  speculation,  the  promoters  of 
the  bill  were  "  gentlemen  speculating  in  theatrea, 
who  never  read  the  poet3»  and  never  entered 
a  play-house."  Nothing  could  have  been  better 
calculated  to  fire  the  enemies  of  the  monopoly 
than  this  Bpeech.  Mr.  Marryatt  was  instantly 
on  bis  feet  to  disavow  the  charge  of  speculation. 
He  took .  occasion,  in  passing,  to  call  attention 
to  the  inconvenience  to  which  the  theatre-going 
public  of  Loudon  were  put,  from  the  circum- 
Htance  of  having  only  one  winter  theatre.  "  IE 
a  gentleman,"  he  said,  *'  applied  for  a  box  for 
himself  and  family,  he  was  informed  he  could 
not  get  one  for  fourteen  days  ;  and  thus  taking 
it  on  cbanee  for  that  time,  if  they  wanted  to 
laugh  at  a  Comedy,  they  were  perhaps  seated 
to  cry  at  a  Tragedy,"  It  was  quite  clear  to  Mr, 
Marryatt  that  the  charge  of  speculation  was 
more  applicable  to  the  patent  manager  who 
manipulated  the  monopoly  for  his  own  prirata 
ends.    The  evil  was  still  further  aggravated,  be 
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declared,  by  the  fact  tLat  "eome  of  the  very 
best .  .  .  performerB  in  the  cwiintry  could  not 
proonre  engagements,  as  tlaey  hail  been  displaced 
by  the  (juadrupeds  -which  could  be  obtained  at 
a  cheaper  rate,  aud  could  act  on  the  largest 
theatre,  as  there  was  do  necessity  of  watching 
the  expressive  turns  of  their  countenances!" 
Kemhle  had  but  recently  introduced  elephants 
at  Covent  Garden. 

This  thrust  was  too  much  for  Sliertdan  to  re- 
main quiet  under.  He  replied  warmly  to  the 
accusatioua  against  Kemble,  and  alleged  that 
quadrupeds  had  been  brought  in  to  satisfy  the 
depraved  taste  of  the  town.  This,  he  was  confi- 
dent, waa  the  true  eisplanation  ;  for  be  recalled  an 
instance  when,  agaiust  the  judgmeatof  Lis  theat- 
rical advisers,  he  had  given  a  representation  of 
Joanna  Baillie'a  De  Monfort,  and  though  "thi-s 
play  was  brought  forward  .  .  .  with  all  the  aid  of 
Mr.  Kemble  and  Mrs.  SIddons,  and  the  most 
superb  scenery,"  nevertheless  "through  the  per- 
verted taste  of  the  public  it  had  failed." 

Sheridan  then  reviewed  the  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council  in  1810,  and  expressed 
his  coufidence  in  Parliament  that  It  would  never 
contradict  such  high  authority,  nor  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  the  Crown.  The  greatest  effect 
was  given  to  this  dramatic  speeeh  when  refer- 
ence was  made  to  Whitbread  as  surety  for  the 
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Bpeaker'a  sincerity.  The  quickness  with  which 
Sheridan  had  caught  the  current  in  favor  of 
the  great  brewer  showed  that  he  had  lost  none 
of  hi9  former  generalship.  He  sat  down  aintdst 
the  "  Hear  !  Hear  I  Hear  !  "  of  the  auditoi's  ; 
and  although  some  further  efforts  were  put  for- 
ward by  the  supporters  of  the  bill,  its  doom  was 
seakd.  The  vote  for  postpoaement  o£  the  second 
reading  stood  80  to  23  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
postponement  to  the  next  aesaion  meant  that 
the  bill  was  irrevocably  loat.  For  the  spirit 
which  Whitbread  infused  into  the  defenee  of 
the  monopolj,  and  the  sturdy  determination 
manifested  on  tlie  part  of  the  third  theatre  pro- 
jectors to  push  their  bill  through  Parliament, 
had  given  new  life  to  the  old  concern.  Proposals 
were  published  for  settlement  with  the  oreditors 
of  Drury  Lane  and  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
theatre.  And  at  two  general  meetings  of  the  sub- 
scribers (one  on  the  14th,  the  other  on  the  Slst, 
of  October,  ISll),  satisfactory  arrmigemeiita 
with  all  elaimants  were  made.  The  rebuilding 
of  Drury  Laue  Theatre  before  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  was  asaiired,  and  in  lesg  than  a  year 
from  the  first  of  those  meetings,  New  Drury 
Lane  waa  opened  (October  12,  1812)  to  the 
public  with  "  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  beating 
of  drums."  ' 

'  A  full  report  of  tta&M  pcoceedingB  vaa  published  in  the 
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But  the  gbost  of  the  third  theatre  would  not 
down.  Two  weeks  after  the  Bil«iicmg  of  the  bill, 
a  motion  was  before  the  Houae,  preliminary  to 
the  iutrodnctioD  of  a  aiiuilar  measure  at  tb«  uext 
session  of  Farliameiit.  Preparatory  to  this  step 
the  mover  (Mt.  Taylor)  thought  it  adviaable, 
during  the  recess,  to  ascertain  the  existing  state 
of  the  stage  as  well  aa  the  privileges  exercised 
by  the  monopoly  over  exclusive  departments  of 
the  drama.  The  abstract  principle  upon  which 
this  motion  and  all  similar  applications  for 
a  third  theatre  were  based,  was  the  simple  prop- 
osition that  if  the  Instructive  amusement  of 
the  publie  was  a  good  thiug,  then  the  public 
should  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  that 
good,  and  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  eDJoyment  of  the  right,  except  on  the 
ground  of  political  expediency,  or  absolute  ne- 
cessity. The  contemplated  motion  to  inquire  into 
theatrical  representations  waa  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  of  the  growing  depravity  of  taste 
which  had  resulted  from  "the  mummeries  now 
exhibiting  at  some  of  the  theatres."  No  aim  to 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  Drury  Lane  Thea- 
tre was  iutended  by  the  motion  "to  inq^uire  into 


Dramacie  Censor,  fur  Sffty,  October,  and  NavembeF,  1811, 
ook.  257-250,  300-403,  4]fl-420.  See  a!so  Cnbbett,  Pariia- 
WCTlarjf  Deltata,  vol.  19,  lat  SeriBB,  X140-n47;  Cttilltman'i 
Magatinf,  Jnne,  ISIl ;  Eurapean  Mcgasim,  toL  GO,  p,  54. 
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and  report  upon  the  present  state  of  the  Dra- 
matic and  Scenic  representation  at  the  Theatres 
in  this  metropolis,  together  with  the  grounds  and 
nature  of  the  privilegea  and  immunities  claimed 
by  the  several  Theatres,  and  the  restraints  im- 
posed thereby  on  the  amusements  of  the  pub- 
lic." '  The  new  Cerberus,  Whitbreai^,  immedi- 
ately thrust  himself  into  the  breach  thu&  made 
in  the  patent  defenses,  showing  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  House  the  evil  intent  as  well  as  the 
certain  bad  eonseq^uences  of  the  motion,  should 
it  pass.  Any  attempt  to  pry  into  "  the  abstract 
merits  of  any  question  touching  the  monopoly 
must  tend  to  throw  *oId  water  upon  the  present 
public  inclination "  towards  the  robiiildiog  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre.  This  liad  the  desired  ef- 
fect, and  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

The  importance  of  this  abortive  attempt  to 
investigate  the  state  of  the  drama  and  the  nature 
of  the  prlvikgea  bestowed  on  the  two  patent 
theatres  is  not  at  once  apparent.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  calculated  to  reach  the  root  of 
the  theatrical  situation  by  the  most  direct 
method.  It  is  tllie  first  genuine  effort  to  go  be- 
hind the  scenes  for  tlie  purpose  of  Bcrutinizlng 
the  claims  of  the  monoply  a.nd  the  alleged  abuse 
of  privilege  by  the  patentees.   Those  interested 

'  Cobbett'a  /'nr/io men/or^  Debates,  Ist  Sarioa,  vol.  xx, 
286-390 ;  Loadan  Chronicle,  Maj  24,  ISH^ 
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ill  Drury  Lane  Theatre  Imew  well  enough  the 
danger  attflntling  such  an  examination,  and,  natu- 
rally, pieferred  to  keep  the  question  in  the  back- 
ground. So  long  aa  mere  asseveration  and  con- 
jecture were  the  only  ohstacleB,  the  patentees 
could  reS't  assured  that  political  influence  was 
a  siifBcient  bulwark.  But  the  motion  to  investi- 
gate the  real  conditions  and  facts  about  the 
great  houses  was  not  utterly  lost.  Twenty  years 
later  it  reappGared,  when  it  proved  to  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

Matters  rested  thus  nntil  the  beginning  of 
1812,  vhen,  on  the  7th  of  Fehruary,  with  a 
dogged  persistence,  the  third  theatre  leaders 
^ere  in  Parliament  again  with  a  petition.  This 
time  the  patentees  were  openly  charged  with 
degrading  the  drama  by  the  introductien  of 
horaea,  dog3»  and  an  elephant  on  the  stage. 
Kerable  was  also  accused  of  professional  jealousy 
which  not  only  lowered  the  character  of  the  re- 
presentations at  Covent  Garden,  but  also  threw 
the  most  gifted  actors  out  of  employment.  The 
20th  of  March  was  set  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill ;  and  Sheridan  being  away  from  the 
House  Rowing  to  illness)  on  that  date,  "Whit 
bread  asked  for  a  po9tponement  of  its  oonsider- 
ation  until  Sheridan  could  ba  present.  But 
delay  had  been  the  ga.m^  for  two  years,  and  the 
petitioners  were  in  no  mood  for  such  dilly-dally- 
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ing  methods.  Forced  on  the  defenaive,  Whit- 
bread  pleaded  the  cause  of  Drury  Laue  in  the 
fame  old  strain,  and  moved  a  postpon^me'iit  for 
BIZ  moDths.  The  grounds  tba.t  had  been  tra- 
Vdraed  on  both  sides,  ad  nauseam,  were  again 
gone  orer.  But  it  was  evident  that  the  third 
theatre  party  were  clutching  at  the  last  straw, 
though,  in  the  two  years  that  had  intervened 
since  their  first  efEort,  they  had  filled  out  their 
ranka  in  Parliament  until  their  minority  was 
a  respectable  one  at  least.  The  motion  to  post- 
pone was  carried  58  to  34. '  The  Third  Theatre 
Bill  was  dead.  Lord  Ossulton  tried  to  revive  it 
the  next  session,  but  the  single  opposition  of 
Whitbread  waa  sufQuient  to  silence  it  forever, 
and  on  the,  2Sth  of  April,  1813,  it  was  with- 
drawn from  tile  House  of  Coramona.^ 

The  immediate  danger  to  the  patents  from 
the  third  theatre  pros^ecutora  was  averted-  Au 
occasional  echo  of  the  contest  was  heard,^  l>dt 
the  attempt  to  reach  theatrical  freedom  by  way 
of  the  Crown  or  Parliament  was,  for  the  time, 


■■  FarliameMary  Debala,  Ut  SeriM,  Tol.nii,  pp.  96-lOlj 

ItOndtfil  CAr^n^'-i^^^^ March  ^l^^l@12^  G^llejaan's  Mti^tmne^vaL 
82,  pt-  1,  pp.  261,  -leT;  European  Miigazirie,  vol.  61,  p.  1^25. 

*  Eyifopfan  MaffaiJae,  toI.  63,  p.  523. 

*  See  Tke  PaiapliktetT,  no.  ir,  pp.  370-3!^,  Dawmbar,  1818, 
oontabiiag  a  plea  far  a  tbird  ttae-atre,  by  Sir  James  Lawrenoa ; 
filga  Gentlemati'i  Magazine,  Maruli,  ISll,  pmpoaal  f or  "  Tbe 
Alfred  Theatn!." 
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given  up,  and  the  dM  contest  between  the  winter 
and  the  summer  theatres  was  resumed.  The  pos- 
sibility of  a  struggle  of  an  entirely  diffferent  sort 
had  also  made  its  appea.rauce,  at>d,  iu  time,  wa.3 
deatiued  to  accomplish  what  the  bold  ctefeudera 
of  the  thii'd  theatre  idea  had  failed  to  do.  This 
was  the  gaerrilla  warfare  betweea  the  iniDora 
aad  majors  which  bad  first  manifested  itself  in 
1807,  as  has  been  seen.  Fostered  by  a  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who*  on  principle,  was  opposed  to 
the  theatrical  m.onopolj.  these  les-ser  estabhah- 
ments  became  more  and  more  the  leading  factors 
in  the  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  puzzled 
the  heads  of  the  promoters  of  a  third  theatre  in 
1810-12- 


CHAPTER  X 


TKB    JfESB    Off    ENGhLian    OPERA,  AN»    THE    WAB    OF 
ENCBOACHMKMTS 


INTIMATELY  associated  with  the  struggle 
for  a  free  stage  in  London  is  the  history  o£ 
the  establishment  o£  the  English  opera;  for  hy 
the  beginning-  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pat- 
CQtees  had  grown  envioiia  of  eVeiy  species  o£ 
entertfiiiLtnoiit  tliab  in  any  way  resetiihled  a.  the- 
atrical exhibition.  Furthermore,  although  thus 
far  they  had  rarely  exercised  the  privilege,  their 
patents  secured  to  them  a.  monopolj  of  the  opera 
if  it  secured  exclusive  pvivilegea  in  anything ; 
aad  the  necessity  hid  at  last  arisen  of  guard- 
ing even  the  unusfd  rights  claimed  by  them. 
Italian  opera  hail  been  surrendered  by  the  two 
patent  houses,  almost  from  the  founding  of  Van- 
brugh's  Opei'a  House  in  the  Haymarket  (1704), 
and  the  terms  of  settlement  provided  by  the 
Opera  Arrangeraent  of  1792  gave  a  definite 
sanction  to  the  monopoly  of  foreign  opera  at  the 
King's  Theatre. 

In  179i,  Dr.  Arnold,  the  musical  composer, 
converted  a  portion  of  the  bailding  which  until 
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the  foanding  of '  the  Royal  Academy  (176S) 
had  been  used  for  an  art  gallery,  into  a  thea- 
tre, and  intended  to  secure  a  license  to  open  it, 
but  was  thwarted  hy  the  patentees.  This  was 
the  Lyceum.  A  few  years  after  this  (1602} 
Colonel  Greville  started  his  "Pic-Nic  Society" 
in  Tottenham  Street,'  and  two  years  later  made 
proposals  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  for  the 
e»tablishcaent  of  a  theatre  fur  music,  in  which 
nothing  but  ^English  talent  should  be  employed. 
This  fell  throngli,  as  we  have  seen,  but  Gre- 
ville still  nourished  bis  pet  scheme  for  the 
native  opera.  Finally,  in  1809,  he  secured  from 
Lord  Dartmoath  a  license  for  English  opera 
in  music,  to  which  privilege,  after  a  Ehort 
time,  dialogue  was  added,  it  being  understood  In 
the  extension  of  the  license  that  dialogue  and 
music  should  be  used  only  in  so  far  as  both  of 
them  should  m»ke  out  an  operatic  enteftainment. 
Greville  was  on  the  point  of  putting  hia  license 
into  au  elaborate  executiou,  by  purchasing  and 
fitting  up  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street,  when 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  burnt  (February  24, 1809), 
at  which  time  Arnold  secured  a  license  similar 
to  his  own,' 

There  is  a  curious  story  connected  with  George 

'  Lontlen  Chronicle,  Fsbraary  20,  1802. 

^  See  Biaagham's  BpeecH  V^lore  th«  Privy  Council,  MareL 
26,  1810.  A  ceount  of  Fneetdingi,  p.  86  ig. 
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HI  and  the  founding  of  the  Engliah  Opera 
House,*  The  King  was  exceedingly  fond  of  mu- 
sic  aud  a  devoted  patron  of  the  art.  Dr.  Arnold 
was  organist  to  tlia  Majeatj,  and,  in  1809,  it 
occurred  to  Saaiuel  James  Arnold,  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  to  take  advantage  of  the  circumfitance 
to  obtain  from  the  Crown  permission  to  open  a 
new  theatre  for  the  especial  purpose  of  fostering 
the  English  opei-a.  A  prospectus  was  prepared, 
Betting  forth  the  aims  of  the  undertaking,  a  copy 
of  which  had  heen  prKviouglj  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chamberlain.  The  project  pl«aae<i  the 
fancy  of  the  King,  the  license  was  accordingly 
issued,  and  the  Engliiih  opera  prepared  to  launch 
under  the  moat  favurahle  auspices.  As  the  li- 
cense was  first  issued,  no  limitation,  as  to  seaBon, 
was  contained  therein.  The  zealous  Greville  at 
once  complained  that  he  bad  prayed  for  a  privi- 
lege aimilaV  to  thati  in  Arnold's  license,,  and  that 
the  Lord  Chamberlain  had  promised  him  that  if 
any  person  besides  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane 
and  Covent  Garden  should  be  invested  with  the 
privilege  of  opening  a  winter  theatre,  that 
person  should  be  Colonel  Greville.  Thereupon 
Lord  Dartmouth  hastily  summoned  Mr.  Arnold 
and  explained  that  Greville's  prior  claim  had 
been  overlooked  in  granting  Arnold  a  liceuEe 
for  the  entire  year,  at  the  same  time  fwkuowledg- 
ing  the  privileges  which  Arnold's  license  gave 
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him  of  performing  winter  and  summer.  The 
Xford  Cliamberlaia  extricated  himself  ffom  the 
dilemma  by  su|;g:e3tirig  that  Gieville  and  Arnold 
divide  the  privilegeH  of  the  two  heeuses  between 
themselves.  This  advice  was  followed,  Greviile 
choosing  the  winter  season  for  his  operations, 
leaving  the  summer  months  to  Arnold.' 

But  the  hurning  of  the  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
materiallj  altered  these  plans.  Owin^  to  tliis 
aeeident,  Arnold  and  Greviile  deemed  it  advis- 
able to  join  their  licenses  and  open  only  one 
opera  hoase,  the  Pantheon  being  chosen  for 
the  purpoae.  At  this  juncture  the  ready-witted 
Sheridan  nipped  the  movement  in  the  bud  by 
proposing  a  union  of  all  three  intereBts.  The 
advantages  to  all  parties  concerned  were  evident: 
Arnold  and  Greviile  would  get  all  the  privileges 
of  the  Drury  Lane  license  added  to  their  own,  in 
additioni  to  the  insurance  against  persecution  by 
the  patentees ;  while  Sheridan  would,  for  the 
time,  put  an  effectual  stop  to  the  English  opera 
scheme,  and  also  secure  a  house  for  his  bnrnt-out 
company.  The  three  licenses,  accordingly,  were 
merged -into  one,  and  the  Lyeeum  was  opened 
for  the  remainder  of  the  winter  seaBou  of  1809 
under  the  three  managers.    In  the    agreerieut 

'  Solicit or-Qenaral'a  apeecli  inlielialf  of  Arnuld  in  Idlll,  Lc-n- 
dot)  CbrnJiirle,  Jannary  12,  1(^31  ;  Bee  ftlao  Brougliam's  spHech 
before  the  Prirj-  Conaiil,  1910. 
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arising  ant  of  these  circiimS'tances  the  licenses  of 
Arnold  aud  Greffille  were  distinctly  recited,  and 
their  right  to  keep  open  their  tfaeatrea^  winter  and 
summer  was  not  denied,  MoreoT«r,  it  should  be 
boroe  in  mind  that  in  the  hearing  before  the 
Priyy  Council  in  thie  following-  jear  (1810), 
Amold'a  rights,  instead  of  being  questioned,  were 
wholly  admitted,  whatever  Sheridan's  motive  in 
80  doing. 

The  Dniry  Lane  season- — for  anch  it  waa  — 
at  the  Lyceum  closed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1809. 
Arnold,  on  the  7th  of  the  month,  bad  made  a 
preliminary  announcement  that  he  would  open 
the  theatre  for  a  summer  season  of  operas  and 
ballets.  A  few  days  later,  the  followiug  adver- 
tisement appeared  in  the  public  prints: 

"  LTCEU:it  THEATEE 

"The  Pnblic  are  respectfully  informed,  that 
the  period  for  which  the  Drury-lane  Company 
engaged  the  above  Theatre,  having  expired  — the 
Theatre  will,  after  This  Evening  be  eloaed  for 
a  few  daya,  in  order  that  the  new  dec&ratioiiB 
which  are  prepared  may  be  affixed  throughout 
the  house,  and  in  order  to  enable  the  Proprietors 
to  wake  the  vatioua  alterations  which  have  been 
proposed  to  afford  the  utmost  accommodation 
to  the  Public  within  the  Theatre,  as  well  as  by 
improred  facilities  of  ingress  and  egress.    After 
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which  the  Theatie  (by  autliority  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain),  WILL  OPEN  for  the  Summer 
Season  with  an  entirely  new  COMIC  OPERA, 
and  a,  GRAND  BALLET.  Particulars  of  which 
will  be  duly  aanotmced.  A  8pa.eiou8  new  Lobby 
will  be  opened  to  the  Public;  and  tlie  lower 
circle  of  Boxes,  enlarged  and  considerably  im- 
proved, will  be  appropriated  exclusively  to  Dress 
Company." 

The  date  for  opening  was  fixed  for  June  19, 
but  on  account  of  the  "  extensive  alterations  "  in 
the  theatre,  this  was  changed  to  June  22,'  from 
which  it  was  again  postponed  to  the  26th,  when 
the  new  venture  actually  started  off  with  Up  All 
Nighty  followed  by  Lovs  in  a  Tuh.  The  adver- 
tisement ran,  "The  Doors  to  be  open  at  Six 
o'clock,  and  begin  at  Seven  precisely.  Boxes 
53.  Pit  Sa.  Gallery  Ss.  Upper  Gallery  la."  The 
effort  was  favorably  received  by  the  public. 
The  convenient  size  of  the  theatre  was  especially 
commended,  the  contrast,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  winter  bouses  being  remarked,  and  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  performance  attributed  to  this. 

The  operas  permitted  to  Arnold,  at  thia  time, 
consisted  of  three  acts  only  and  might  be  per- 
formed as  at  the  patent  bouses,  except  that  the 
dialogue  might  not  be  converted  into  recitative. 

'  See  Jtfoi-nini;  CTronrWe  for  Jnne  1,  10,  12, 13, 15, 10,  17,  19, 
24,  27,  IWa  j  Londan  Chronidk,  June  S7,  ISQ9. 
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The  after-piece  was,  at  the  period  under  consid- 
eration, conAned  to  spectacles,  ballets,  or  pieces 
consisting  ot  soogs  and  recitative.  Something 
of  the  success  attending  the  first  night's  perfopm- 
anceg  at  the  Lyceum  was  due  to  the  notoriety 
which  the  Dtuty  Lane  Company  had  given  the 
place  during  tho  previous  spring.  And  that  clr- 
cuTustance  contained  another  precedent,  the  con- 
aequence  of  which  was  unforeseen  by  Sheridan, 
namely,  the  acting  of  the  regular  drama.  On  the 
opening  of  Arnold's  English  Opera  House,  Sheri- 
dan intimated  that  the  Lford  Chamberlain  had 
exceeded  his  authority  in  granting  the  licence. 
The  Covent  Garden  managers  also  expostulated 
against  the  grant,  hut  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth 
threatened  that  if  they  did  no't  keep  quiet  on  the 
subject  he  would  extend  ArnohVs  privikgea.' 
Aa  Arnold's  HoeDae  comprised  the  summer 
months  only,  it  would  seem  that  no  competition 
could  arise  between  the  Lyceum  and  the  patent 
houses,  but  rather  with  the  Little  Theatre  in  the 
Haymatket.  Viewed  in  imother  light,  there  were 
bow  two  su turner  theatres  instead  of  one  to  resist 
the  encroachmentg  of  the  winter  houses,  and  for 
the  next  few  years  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Hay- 
market  and  Lyceum,  or  English  Opera  House, 
run  parallel  and  have  a  common  interest, 

1  Oulton,  Uistory  of  Tlitatrea  0/ London,  iii,  93, 94   Onlton'l 
mooaunt  Ls  cimtBmporaiieoLis. 
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The  summeT  season  of  1810  opened  at  tbe 
Lyceum  on  June  4,  when  Arnold  put  od  the 
musical  farce  JETii  or  Jl/i«s,  borrowed  from  Dniry 
Lane.  It  is  well  to  uott)  tliia  iQtroductioii  of  the 
mnsicaljarce,  3a  the  victory  for  freeoompetition 
in  theatricals  was  ultimately  won  by  the  aggre- 
gate effect  of  such  slight  iDnovations  as.  this. 
The  same  year.  Caiman  petitioned  the  Prince 
Regent  either  to  oblige  the  winter  theatres  to 
close  earlier  than  usual,  or  to  extend  the  time 
of  performances  at  the  Haymarket.  The  latter 
alternative  was  granted,  and  Colman  obtained 
leave  to  continue  to  October  15.  But  the  con- 
ceaaiou  proved  useless.  The  Haymarket  eloaed 
at  tine  time  specified  in  the  old  license  (Septem- 
ber 15),  the  reason  being  that  "so  many  obato^ 
clefi  now  present  themselves  against  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  grant."  *  The  chief  "  obstacle  "  was 
that  Covent  Garden  opened  on  tbe  10th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  Haymarket  performers  were 
forced  to  leave  Colman  on  that  date  in  order  to 
renew  their  articles  at  the  patent  houae.^ 

Colman  now  determined  to  repeat  the  eiperi- 
ment  of  1803,  of  opening  his  theatre  with  an 
independent  company.    Once  more  the  provinces 


»  Lonilm  Chran-idi,  September  17,  1810. 

-  Etiropfsin  Magazine,  vol.  S8,  p.  218,  Amolil  also  applied 
for  Bud  ^t  an  exUiisiun  of  hi«  season  to  October  1J3.  In  1312 
he  rati  up  to  October  tl.  —  Oulton,  iii,  142. 
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were  invaded  for  recruits,  and  oa  the  15tih    of 

May,  ISllt  the  Little  Theatre  opened  despite 
the  patent  houses.  Some  of  the  actors  had  never 
seen  service  on  any  stage,  but  that  mattered 
little  in  comparison  with  the  raatn  issue.  "Yet 
what  can  the  manager  of  this  Theatre  do?" 
breaks  out  the  imeenaed  editor  of  the  '^Dramatic 
Censor,'*  "  When  Foote  and  the  elder  Colman 
had  it,  they  were  enabled  to  open  by  the  middle 
of  May,  because  that  was  the  period  when  the 
winter  managers  felt  it  expedient  to  repose  from 
their  dpamatic  toil ;  and  then  an  Edwin,  a 
Pa,rst>nS,  a  Palmer,  and  a  Bauoi&ter,  w^re  glad  to 
enlist  under  the  hanners  of  the  minor  chief,  and 
Bweat  and  laug'h  durinj^  the  summer  Bolstice  I 
But  tempora  mntantur.  Power  hath  become  more 
powerful,  and  the  Winter  Rats  have  usurped 
the  cheese  of  the  Muses,  and  left  the  mere  par- 
ings to  solace  the  mice  in  the  dog  days ! "  ' 
Nevertheless,  the  Hayraarket  continued  its  per- 
formances until  the  16th  of  October  ;  although 
the  last  night  was  "by  permission."  Elli8ton,ra 
delivering  the  fareweU  address,  spoke  of  the 
season  as  '•''  an  experiment,  .  .  .  adopted  to  save 
their  interests  from  annihilation." 

In  the    following  year  (1812),  petition    was 
made,  and  granted,  for  an  e^ctenaion  of  the  Hay- 

*  ThajitMie  Censor,  May^    1811,  coL  264,  September  and 
OctoboT,  cols.  309,  403. 
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market  license  to  seven  months.  This  license 
was  renewed  until  1822,  when  it  was.  reduced  to 
the  original  term  of  four  months.'  But  the  new 
privileges  were  of  little  -value  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  Hayniarket  Theatre.  A  series  of  disgrace- 
ful rows  among  the  partners,  a  Kino^'s  Bench 
suit  which  deprived  Colman  of  Iiia  personal  lih- 
erty,  together  with  the  eneroachments  of  the 
winter  houses,  combined  to  ruin  the  prospects 
of  the  theatre,  whi^h  was  not  open  for  a  single 
night  in  the  Buomier  of  181S.  The  next  season 
it  was  opened  for  a  short  period  only,  and,  in 
1815,  for  two  months,  not  commencing  that  year 
until  July  17,  as  Drnry  Lane  continued  up  to 
July  13,  and  Covent  Garden  to  July  20.^ 

During  these  years  of  depression  and  gloom  at 
the  Hayniarket,  the  Euglish  Opera  House  had 
been  experiencing  a  harvest  of  successes.  On 
the  closing  night  (SeptemherlS)  of  t!ie  summer 
season  of  1815,  the  annual  address  (delivered 
by  Raymond)  referred  to  the  seren  successful 
seasons  of  the  theatre,  and  announced  that  the 
proprietor  was  malting  arrangements  to  build 
"an  entirely  new,  airy,  and  commodious  theatre," 

1  I  gira  thii  oti  tha  anthoritj'  of  b  peported  HpsepTi  of  Sir  C, 
Wetben:!].  mcidein  tliQ  Ghaneello'r'B  ConitLa  l^Dl  in  the  case 
of  the  Majars  ui,  tha  MiaoirB.  S?a  Morning  Chronide  for  Jaji- 
«ftry  31),  1S31.  AceordJDg  to  OnLton^  iii,  243,  ike  Hkyniackst 
lic«DeB  vOB  exUnded  to  eig-ht  montliia  in  1&12, 

'  European  Mojartnc,  J«I j  nnd  September,  1S15. 
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to  be  ready  for  the  opening  o£  the  ensuing  aum^ 
mer.  Splendor  waa  not  promised,  hut  comfort, 
safety,  and  convenience  were.  These  promises 
were  faithfully  redeemed,  if  the  published  de- 
scriptions of  the  theatre  by  the  architect  (Beazlej) 
is  a  criterion.^  On  the  site  of  the  old  Lyceum  in 
the  Strand,  the  new  English  Opera  House  was 
erected.  The  work  on  it  was  pushed,  as  Arnold 
intended  to  put  the  already  accepted  interpreta- 
tion on  hie  license,  to  act  any  season  of  the  year, 
and,  if  possible,  to  open  liia  new  theatre  about 
Easter,  1816.^  But  the  patentees  were  unable  to 
brook  any  inroads  of  this  uatui'e.  On  the  12th 
of  October  (1815)  the  Drury  Lane  Committee 
wa.B  called  together  to  hear  the  annual  report. 
The  bulk  of  this  is  taken  up  with  the  financial 
condition  of  the  concern  (which  was  in  no  wiae 
flattering,  the  report  showing  a  deficit  of  £1 9,387 
for  the  year,  with  a  groaa  shortage  of  £68,294). 
But  a  point  of  peculiar  interest  is  contained  in 
the  clause  calling  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to 
the  announcement  of  "  the  proprietor  of  a.  Sum- 
mer Establishment"  to  pursue  his  speculations 
to  an  indefinite  extent.    The  committee  reported 

1  Oultom,  iil,  III-ISS ;  Londan.  Examiaer,  Septembar  17, 
1815. 

*  Colonel  GreTille,  on  Cli«  reoeipt  of  umie  veol  or  imn^ned 
Blight)  b»dreUr«d  iivm  tlie  portn^rBhiti  in  ISlUileariug  Arnold 
iu  undivided  poaseaaion  of  tlie  £ng:li9b  opera  far  winter  and 
■omiDQr. 
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that  the  Covenb  Garden  and  Drury  Lane  pro- 
prietors had  lost  DO  time  in  petitioning  the 
Prince  Regent  (through  the  Lord  Chamberlain) 
agaiuat  any  invasion  of  their  rights.' 

In  »pite  of  this  threatening'  forecast,  Arnuld 
pursued  his  purpose  to  open  in  April.  Ilia  li- 
cense was  origiually  issued  in  February,  and, 
heing  an  annual  license,  he  argued  that  it  was 
good  from  February  to  the  next  February,  The 
influence  of  the  patentees  against  him  was  too 
great,  however,  and  effectually  prevented  the 
operation  of  bis  uuexpired  license.  Arnold, 
therefore,  was  compelled  to  isaue  the  following 
announcement  to  the  public  ("Moraing  Chron- 
ok,"  April  2, 1816)  : 


''  Thbatkb  Rotai,,  Ekaxibh  Opera.  Hocax, 
March  30th,  ISIS. 

"Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  parties  inter- 
ested, that  it  was  tJie  intention  of  the  Propri- 
etor to  have  opened  the  new  Theatre  on  Mon- 
day the  15th  of  April  next  ensuing  under  the 
powers  of  his  unexpired  License  ;  hut  that  in 
consequence  of  a  Petition  presented  to  his  Royal 
Highness  tlie  Prince  Regent,  by  the  Patentees 
of  the  Winter  Tiieatres,  he  has  i-eceived  from 
tlie  Right  Honorable  Lord  Chamberlain  an  inti- 
mation that  thfi  [ueaaure  of  opening  the  Theatre, 

'  fi^ropean  Magaxiite,  OatolMr,  1815. 
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wtilat  the  Petition  was  yet  nnder  consi<leration, 
would  be  opposed  by  hia  Lordship. 

"  The  Proprietor  of  the  EDglbh  Opera  License, 
with  due  respect  to  his  Loi'dship'a  high  author- 
ity, has  therefore  considered  it  proper  to  delay 
theopemvigof  the  Theatre  until  further  notice." 

After  iiumeroua  delays,  Arnold  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  grant 
for  four  months,  and,  thua  restricted,  the  new 
Opera  Houae  in  the  Strand  was  announced 
to  open  on  the  16th  of  June  (1816).  In  the 
opening  address  (written  by  Arnold  and  delivered 
by  Miss  Ivel(y)  pointed  reference  waa  made  to 
the  venom  o£   the  patentees,  in  these  lines  : 

"  Oup  Humble  Edifice  triiiinpha.nt  rcrae 
In  spite  of  threatening  flumes^  luid  Patent  foes  ! 
The  Foes  who  'd  atint  yo-nr  pleaiture  — but  in  vain, 
To  Coveut  Garden  and  to  Drupy  Lane, 
Who  kiudlj  wiali  to  proro,  as  it  appearSi 
Moiiopoliieps  of  your  amiSes  and  teaps  ! 
Wlio  Love  yon  all  so  d«nrly  that  tbej  swear 
Ton  ailfill  go  nCiwhere —  if  you  don't  go  there. 
Fray,  how  iT yo  like  onr  House?    Is't  gniig  and  eaay  ? 
TTpnn  our  life  we  've  done  onr  beet  to  please  ye  I 
You  all  can  hear  and  see,  I  hope  —  Tea  — ■  all  1 
Tliose  are  rare  vbtues  of  a  House  that  'b  small/ 

'  Alluiding  to  4  qanflngTBtioD  {a  Bsei«r  Court,  where  Ar- 
Diald  Bnslaiii^d  h  Bevera  losa  to  ornanivnts,  iaterior  trappings, 
etc.,  whi-ch  wstc  being  wia^B  toady  for  hia  owvf  theatre.  It 
waa  in  an  uninhabited  boiue,  and  the  cause  of  the  fire  is 
anknown. 
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For  suob,  B-re  Actort  ever  tpHo4  to  praj, 

Where  yon.  can  lee  the  Stage  and  hear  the  P/ny. 

Where  j-ou  with  ea^'S  can  mark  our  real  focea, 

Witliout  the  aid  of  glasBea  ut  grimaues  ! 

Aud  each  inftection  of  the  voice  Ls  Leardi 

YoTir  ears  pre9erTeiil,an.d  our  poor  Inngs  are  aparej  I"  ' 

So  bitter  was  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
patentees  against  Arnold's  past  success  and 
bright  prospects  at  the  Lyceum,  that  the  per- 
formers at  Drury  Lane  were  threatened  with  a 
forfeiture  of  their  engagements  if  they  returned 
to  the  new^  Lyceum.  It  was  for  this  reason  that 
Raymond  resigned  his  position  as  aeting-inanager 
at  the  KngHsh  Opera  House.  Kinnaird  of  the 
Sub-Committee  at  Drupy  Lane  was  especially 
vindictive,  and  seeina  to  have  been  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  general  quarrel  which  was  pre- 
cipitated through  his  endeavors  to  intimidate  his 
performers  into  abaadonlng  Arnold's  theatre.' 
As  a  consequence  of  Kinuaird'a  menaces,  most 
of  the  performers  at  the  Lyceum  were  new ; 
Dublin,  Edinburgh,  and  Bath  had  been  brought 
into  requisition  to  make  good  the  defieienciea 
oaused  hy  resignations.  Three*  however,  of  the 
old  performera  (Mr-  Gattie,  Mrs.  Orger,  and 
Miss  Kelly)  disregarded  the  prohibition  of  the 

'  EuToptan  Jfajiiuine,  Jnne,  1S16;  Loitdon  ChrottKle,  Jam 
IT,  181(1. 
^  Eairopean  Magazine,  Sept^mlWi  1S16. 
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patenCees^  and  braved  the  consequences.  The 
result  was  a  public  airing  o£  the  dissensions  of 
the  managers  in  a  rather  iieTcn,  and  decidedly 
ill-tempered,  paper  war, —  the  greatest  since  the 
early  days  of  the  Royalty. 

The  quarrel  was  brought  to  a  Lead  in  the 
autumn,  At  the  time  of  the  opemug  of  the  winter 
houses.  On  the  evening  of  September  9,  1816, 
previous  to  the  comnien cement  of  the  perform- 
ance of  Rich  and  Poor  at  the  Lyceum,  Bartley 
(Kuccessor  to  Kajmondas  aoting-manager}  came 
forward  and  read  a  rather  unexpected  address 
of  some  length  from  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Arnold, 
All  personal  iiijjuriea  su3taiaed  from  the  oppoai' 
tion  of  the  patentees  were  passed  by,  and  the 
grievanees  of  the  unoffending  performers  taken 
up.  These,  he  declared,  '*are  deprived  of  the 
meauB  of  obtaining  a  part  of  their  Bubsi&tenee, 
since  they  are  even  prohibited  from  appearing  be- 
fore you  at  this  theatre  on  tlie  alternate  nights, 
•when  there  are  no  representatioaa  at  the  others, 
and  when  they  consequently  receive  tlq  salary. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  New  English  Opera 
House,  this  season,  the  Proprietors  of  Coveot 
Garden  Theatre  prohibited  Mr.  and  Mra.  ListOn 
(who  had  still  a  season  of  their  engagement  here 
unexpired)  from  acting;  in  this  place.  To  this 
unexampled  act  of  rigour  and  restriction  they 
were  compelled  to  submit,  in  apprehension  of 
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tlie  inJIictioa  of  heavy  penalties,  or  perhaps,  dis- 
missal from  tliat  Theatre,  although  their  engage- 
Qieiit  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  English  Opora 
waa  made  three  years  ago  (jind  acted  njiou  dur- 
ing two  seasons)  without  the  slightest  hist  of 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Covent  Garden 
Proprietors. 

"  Some  accommodation  in  regard  to  Perform- 
erg  was,  however,  permitted  by  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee of  Drury  Lane,  because  tha  Proprietora 
of  this  Theatre  had  the  power  of  offering  them 
an  equivalent.  Thia  eqnivalent  eonsiated  (by  a 
priority  of  engagement}  in  the  Taluabk  services 
of  fl  young  Lady  who  never  appears  upon  these 
or  any  other  boards  without  receiving  the  watm- 
e.st  teatimonials  of  public  approbation  and  es- 
teem." 

The  addreaa  then  stated  that  the  accommoda- 
tion alluded  to  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that 
the  Jjyceum  proprietor  bad  been  unable  to  elicit 
an  answer  from  the  Drury  Lane  Committee  to 
a  propoaal  to  renew  the  arrangement.  Arnold 
did  not  accusa  the  Drury  Lane  Sub-Committee 
collectively,  but  held  a  single  individual  respon- 
sible for  the  situation.  From  the  person  referred 
to  (meaning  Kinnaird),  Arnold  averred  that  he 
had  received  a  verbal  oonimunieation  to  the  effect 
that  none  of  the  Drury  Lane  performers  would 
be  allowed  to  act  at  the  Lyceuoi. 
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This  long  recital  of  complaints  was  juatiBed 
"by  the  apology  offered  to  the  audience  for  the 
non-appeaiance  of  Mrs.  Orger  aiid.  M ts. Harlowe, 
whose  names  appeared  on  the  play-bills  for  the 
evening,  and  who,  it  was  alleged,  had  "received 
intimation  that  to  perform  here  would  be  at  their 
own  peri],  and  would  perha-ps  aubject  them  to 
such  severe  penalties  as  they  dare  not  encounter 
the  risk  oi  incnrring."  TLs  following  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  manager  wa.8  tliea  produced  and 
read  to  the  audience :  ' 


"  My  DEAR  SlS:  It  ia  with  extreme  regret  I 
am  compelled  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Kinnaird 
has  forbidden  my  performing  any  longer  at  the 
English  Opera;  intimating,  that,  if,  negleetfnl 
of  his  injunction,  I  should  appear  there  this 
evening,  a  heavy  Ane  would  be  exacted. 

"  I  am,  etc.,  M.  A.  Orgeil 

"Sapt,  ft,  1816." 

The  situation  was  further  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  Drury  Lane  was  closed.  White  read- 
ing the  commonieation  from  Arnold  to  the 
public,  Bartley  was  fi-eqnently  interrupted  by 
applause,  and  cries  of  "  Shame !    shame  !  '*    But 

^  An  uucDunt'of  tliis  singular  perfarniancer  to^tliernitli  the 
text  of  Amnli^'s  Address,  flppeared  la  tha  Morniag  Chrnnictt, 
Septeralmf  10,  18-16.  Tli-6  ltte*eerllii^  nnmUera  of  that  jftjlii&l 
ooatain  bba  rest  of  the  corraapODtleiii^Q , 
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tlie  affair  waa  not  to  eni]  here.  On  the  day 
following  the  publication  of  these  proceedingB 
at  the  Ljceum,  Douglas  Kiauainl  appeared  in 
one  of  the  public  prints  in  vindicatiou  of  hia 
action  in  forbidding  performers  toengag-e  at  the 
English  Opera  House.  In  tbia  explanation  a 
letter  ia  quoted  from  H.  Harris  of  the  Covent 
Garden  management,  in  which  is  cited  precedent 
against  permitting  actors  of  the  pa.tent  bousaa 
engagiiig  at  other  theatres,  even  during  the  re- 
cess. Referring  to  the  insinuatLans  contained  in 
Mrs.  Orger'g  letter,  Kinnaird  called  that  lady's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  only  conversation 
be  had  bad  with  hev  oa  the  subject  of  her  per- 
forming at  the  Lyceum  was  on  the  Friday  prior  to 
theMondayof  herappearancein  the  Lyceum  bills. 
The  occasion  of  that  conversation  was  an  appli- 
cation of  Mrs.  Orger  to  Kionaird  for  pennitision 
to  continue  performing  at  the  Lyceum  on  the 
nigbta  when  Drury  Lane  was  closed.  "  Thia  I 
told  you  was  impossible  for  me  to  grant,"  con- 
tinues Kinnaird,  "as,  if  we  permitted  our  per- 
formers  to  exert  their  talents  against  CoTent 
garden  theatre,  when  we  were  shut,  they  would 
do  the  like  by  na  —  and  that  then  the  benefits 
proposed,  by  our  playing  alternate  nights,  would 
be  lost  —  and  we  might  as  well  let  our  perform- 
ers appear  before  the  public  at  our  theatre  every 
night."   Attention  is  also  called  to  the  articleg 
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of  agreenient,  "  wbich  you  and  all  the  performers 
o£  the  winter  theatres  signed.  The  salary  given 
is  for  the  escluaive  services  of  the  performers  at 
this  theatre.  I  recollect  also  explaining  to  jou 
that  the  Hayniarket  received  the  accommodation 
till  next  Saturday  [Sept.  14]  from  old  UHvge 
alone."  In  the  same  issue  o£  the  "Morning 
Chronicle"  (September  11,  1816),  "A  Play-go- 
ing Man  "  jnstifiea  the  attitude  of  the  patentees, 
first,  OQ  the  simple  grouuds  of  rivalry,  and,  eec- 
ondly,  because,  when  actors  were  engaged  at  two 
theab^B,  at  the  same  time,  the  "business"  was 
interfered  with. 

Arnold  rettirn^d  at  once  to  the  attack,  de- 
nouDcing  Kinoitird's  conduct  towa.rds  the  actors 
iA  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  a  conrae  which  had 
not  the  sanction  of  the  entire  Sub-Committee 
of  Drury  Lane,  hut  waa  the  individual  action  of 
lijQnaird.  It  was  denied  that  it  had  heen  the 
custom  to  permit  no  regularly  engaged  performer 
to  play  at  any  other  theatre  after  the  opening  of 
the  winter  Hea»on,  — as  Harris  had  asserted  in  his 
letterto  Kmnalrd.  "Pormerly,  indeed,"  purauea 
Arnold, "  no  such  permission  was  requisite.  But 
during  the  laat  eight  years,  since  the  winter 
egtahlishments  have  protracted  tlieir  seasons  of 
performances,  .  .  .  the  performers  have  .  .  . 
been  constantly  allowed  the  privilege  of  acting 
at  the  Hajmarket  Theatre  b^fctre  the  closing,  and 
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after  the  opening  of  the  winter  theatres."  Ar- 
nold's pusttiou  is  sustained  by  tlia  following 
ioterestiug;  extract  from  Kaymond's  "Ljfe  of 
EUiston  "  (pp.  234,  235)  : 

"In  the  ohl  tinoeB,  the  Haymarket  Theatre  was 
opeu  some  ten  days  before  the  i;lose  of  the  winter 
bouses.  During  these  ten  days  there  waa  but  a 
skeleton  compaaj  at  the  former,  imtil  the  great 
patenteea  gave  up  their  ilesb  and  blood,  by 
which  it  waa  clothed.  Many,  und  frequently 
ridiculous^  were  the  shiEta  to  which  tins  anato- 
mized body  was  subject,  io  tbe  short  interval. 
One  circumstance  occurrcdj  which,  at  the  first 
blush  (and  verily  it  was  of  a.  character  to  raise 
one),  would  appear  positively  impracticable.  It 
waa  tliat  of  Farley  acting  an  importaut  part  in 
the  play  o£  Covent  Gardeu,  and  also  at  the 
Hayuiai'ket,  on  the  same  night ;  tbe  two  plays, 
he  it  remembetGd,  being  the  first  pieces  of  the 
entertaimnenta  at  both  establishmentB. 

"At  Covent  Garden  the  curtain  rose  at  half 
past  six  o'clock,  and  in  the  Haymarket  at  seven ; 
at  the  former,  Farley  was  cast  into  one  of 
IVIacbeth'a  witches,  and  at  the  latter,  in  the  part 
of  Sir  Philip  Modelove,  in  the  Comedy  of  A 
Bold  /Stroke/or  a  Wifs- 


"  The  dovB'tailing  of  this  remarkable  night's 
performance  waa  .  .  .  accomplished  "  by  means  of 
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a  hackney-coach,  furnished  with  all  the  neceasary 
haliilliuents  of  a  dressing-room,  and  a.  servant, 
who  assisted  the  actor  to  make  the  alteratioas 
for  the  part  next  to  be  representeJ,  aa  the  coa^h 
passed  back  and  forth  between  the  playhouses. 
During  one  of  these  trips,  for  the  last  ^cene  at 
Copent  Garden,  the  coach,  in  turning  a  comer, 
upset.  "Half  witch  and  half  baronet  —  poot 
Farley  was  extricated  from  that  door  which  for- 
tuue  had  thrown  uppermoat,  and  ney^r  actor 
surely  made  ao  appearance  to  more  general 
applause." 

The  wordy  warfare  between  the  managers  con- 
tinued for  a  week,  the  public  occasionally  taking 
sides.  On  the  whole,  the  facts  adduced  against 
the  patentees  on  this  occasion  were  anything 
but  complimentary  to  their  condnct.  To  admit 
thab  they  were  jealous  of  the  English  Opera 
House,  by  withdrawing  the  best  performers  from 
it,  was  to  declare  that  there  was  no  particular 
diatiuction  attaehing  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
formances at  the  patent  honaes ;  and  that,  after 
all,  it  was  the  actor  that  drew  the  audience  and 
j^ve  fame  to  a  theatre,  whether  it  were  Drury 
Lano  or  Saddler's  Wells,  Herein  lay  the  secret 
of  the  encroaehments  of  th«  wiuter  houses,  and 
the  "lifting"  of  the  b^est  actors  from  the  sam- 
mer  theatres.  Herein,  too,  lay  a  snsfj^estion  to 
the  managers  of  the  minor  concerns,  namely,  to 
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make  their  best  actors  mana^era  and  ptopxietorg, 
50  that  the  patent  bouses  could  not  buy  them 
off.  This  largety  accounts  for  the  unmolested 
operations  and  sueceaaes  of  Foote;  and,  when 
tlie  fact  became  practically  apparent  among  tlie 
minors,  it  did  more  towards  weakening  the 
monopoly  than  all  the  correspondence  wars, 
public  addresses,  and  occasional  prolognes. 

Ona  other  fact  was  slowly  dawning  on  the 
miiids  of  the  enemies  of  the.  th&atricul  patents, 
and  this  contti&t  betweea  the  patentees  and 
Arnold  served  to  emphasize  its  importance:  if 
any  sort  of  winning  competition  ^or,  rather,  re- 
taliation) waa  to  be  waged  with  the  monopoly, 
the  minors  must  adopt  the  tactics  oE  the  pat- 
entees and  invade  the  provinces  of  the  enemy. 
They  must  secure  extended  seasons;  they  must 
pay  higher  salaries  for  performers  than  the 
■winter  houses  could  afiord;  they  must  adapt 
their  exhibitions  to  meet  the  deuianda  of  pub- 
lic taste,  and  at  the  same  time  fulfill  the  legal 
requirements.  These  outlines  of  attack  and  de- 
fense were  still  hazy,  but  they,  or  their  equiva- 
lents, were  sure  to  take  form  as  soon  as  tbe  right 
man  should  appear  to  give  them  effect. 

Arnold  was  materially  worsted  by  the  crusade 
Carried  on  against  his  n«w  Opera  House.  It  was 
a  waste  of  time  for  him  to  urge  that  the  "■  th-eat^ 
rical  community  baa  undergone  a  great  revolu- 
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tioQ  since  the  laws  were  establiBbed  for  the 
governance  "  of  the  patent  bouses.  Everybody 
knew  tbat.  The  fact  of  the  monopoly  remained, 
and  it  was  useless  to  argue  tlie  point  with  the 
patentees  on  the  abatract  piinciple  of  benevo- 
LenCe  and  generosity.  The  Lyceum  was  Com- 
pelled to  close  on  the  Sth  o£  October,  owing  to 
the  opening  of  the  winter  houses.  Bartley  spoke 
the  final  address*  in  the  course  of  which  ha 
stated  that  "the  nnexpeeted  limitation,  which 
has  been  imposed  on  the  licence  to  this  Theatre, 
has  rendered  ahortive  the  beat  exertions  of  the 
Proprietor,  so  far  as  relates  to  a  fair  and  just 
view  to  hia  personal  atlvantage,  .  .  .  He  has 
had  to  contend  with  powerful  enemies;  and 
those  enemies  have  hitherto  so  far  triumphed, 
as  to  deprive  bim  of  a  large  portion  of  talent  as 
well  as  a  large  part  of  the  means  &£  encourage- 
ipg  and  rewarding  it."' 

Fortuitous  circumstances  at  this  time  gave 
the  summer  theati-es  a  temporary  revenge.  In 
April,  1817,  owing,  for  whatever  ultimate  reason, 
to  the  lack  of  opportunity  offered  by  the  Co- 
vent  Garden  manager  to  hia  talent,  Charlea 
Mathews  left  the  winter  theatre  and  engaged  at 
the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  for  the 
summer  season.'    The  following  year,   adapting 

^  Em-opcan  MiLgatim  and  London  Beai^w,  Oet^Ver,  1810, 
s  M^thGHB  made  hia  fint  ftppearuice  at  Drury  Lane  in 
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one  of  Foote's  eccentricities,  ie  made  hia  first 
appearance  "  At  Hoiae  "  afc  the  English  Opera 
House  (April  2,   181 8)t  and,   for  forty   nights, 
depeniliiig  on  his  sole  efforts,  he  gave  to  lar«-a 
audiences   a    "seriea   of  entertainmenta,  which 
aucceeJed  in  exciting  peals  of  laughter  from  the 
beginning   to   the  end."    Tbia    series   of  mono' 
loguea  was  of  a  far  higher  type  of  dramatic  art, 
and  approached  legitimate  comedy  more  closely 
than    did    the     efforts     at    mimicry    to   whicli 
the  Covent  Garden  management  had   confined 
Mathews.   But  the  interpretation  of  the  regular 
drama,    the   exehiaivs  privilege    of    the    patent 
houses,  was  invariably  bsuaed  on  dialogue,  what- 
ever elae  entered  into  the  definition.  The  pat- 
entees, therefore,  had  no  power  to  interfere  with 
Mathews's  suecessea.   The  first  season  of  these 
entertainments  coacluded  on  the  16th  of  June. 
The   strained   relations  between   the   patentees 
and  aLl  others  who  dared  venture  on  any  species 
of   theatrical   entertainment  may   be  seen   fiom 
Mathews's  farewell  on  the  closing  night : 

"I   beg  to  state  distinctly,"    he  said,  "that 

1804,  with  whioh  omiipaiiy  ha  remained  until  18.12,  wteii, 
fiL-ililLg  tc>  9^r^i}  vitli  tlie  aeting-niqDng'er  (T-  SLedJitn.),  ha 
withdrew  frum  JUnirj  Lane,  traTeled  for  nine  luoriths,  re- 
tnrned  to  London  {October,  ISIS),  4n(!  engaged  for  fi-ve  yaara 
»t  Covent  Onrden.  DiBCootented  witli  the  narrow  rai'ge  of 
alianwtara  B'iven  liim,  he  brwtei  iha  engaBement  ai  stated 
above.    Emefjf.an  iVayoztne,  vpL  73,  pp.  Sil-:liS1. 
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while  I  am  adrised  that  my  performances  are 
within  the  atrlct  letter  of  the  law,  no  fear  shall 
deter  me  from  proceeding,  and  that  I  will 
resist  strenuously  and  firmly  any  meaanrea 
thfLt  ma.y  be  pursued  to  support  an  injurious 
monopoly  to  my  injury  ;  and  that  I  shall  double 
all  the  energies  of  my  resistanee  from  the  recol- 
lection that  I  am  contending  in  the  eause  of  the 
public,  who  have  no  right  to  be  curtailed  of 
their  lawful  amusements,  or  to  he  told  by  pat- 
entees, 'if  yon  won't  come  to  laugh  with  us,  we 
shall  take  care  that  you  shall  not  go  to  l&ugh 
elsewhere.' " ' 

And  at  the  end  of  the  regular  summer  season 
at  the  Opera  House  (October  5,  1818),  the  pro- 
prietor expressed  the  hope  that,  "  without  in- 
fringing on  the  supposed  rights  of  patent  monop- 
oliea,  ha  may  occasionally  be  enabled  to  invite 
you  here  with  such  performances  and  exhibitions 
as  the  lam  allows^*' ''  alluding,  no  doubt,  to  tlie 
^'  At  Home"  entertainments. 

The  encpoaolirnenta  of  the  winter  houaes  not 
only  continued  but  were  extended.  Dniry  Lane 
did  not  close  until  the  30th  of  June  in  1818, 
while  Covent  Garden  kept  open  until  the  mid- 
dle of  July.™    At  the  close  of  the  Haymarket's 


'  Etiropean  MagaitiM,  Jaii«,  1818. 

'  Tb!'l.  vol.  74,  p.  355. 

e  London  CAroni'e^c,  July  Hi,  11,  1SI8. 
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season  in  1817  it  was  announced  that  the  Little 
Theatre  would,  the  ensuing  year,  take  advantage 
of  the  entire  limit  of  its  license  Ceeven  months);' 
but  Jnly  15  (1818)  was  the  earliest  date  it 
could  npen.  Each  jeai*  the  old  complaint  was 
poured  into  the  public  ear  conceTning  "those 
mightier  powers  against  whoae  strength  our 
weakness  mnat  ^ive  way."  '  The  COnteat  was 
rapidlj  approaching  a  climax;.  The  season  of 
1819  -  20  at  Drurj  Lane  did  not  end  until 
July  8,  and  at  Covent  Garden  until  the  17th. 
The  former  reopeued  on  the  15th  of  August, 
The  vexation  caused  to  Arnold,  of  the  English 
Opera  Houee,  by  this  palpable  invasion  of  his 
IntereBtfl  was  too  great  to  be  contained.  His 
feeling  of  indignation  found  vent  in  the  folloW" 
ing  manifesto : 

"  TEE  WTNTEE  THEATRES 

"  Since  the  Patentees  of  the  Winter  Theatres 
inceBHantly  complaiD  of  the  encroacliments  of 
other  Theatres;  and  appeal  by  Petition  against 
those  that  open  under  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 

I  Thft  fiTtonded  pririlepM  had  been  in  dianse  no  Ions'  ''"**■ 
it  is  donbrful  wHsther  it  Hould  Ibtb  been  allowed  to  be  exer- 
eiBed,  even  if  the  wintar  liouaes  had  not,  by  lleir  etiiiroflcti- 
meiita,  prBVonted  it.  This  viev  ia  airitft-iaed  by  tie  fwt  that 
the  Bereu  monthB  pririlege  was  renewed  in  ISiiO. 

^  Loiulon  Ckrvnick,  Ssptambar  14, 1819 ;  ibid.  Set>t«mber  16, 
181T ;  Eaniptaa  Magazine,  Tol  12,  p.  25ft  i  iUd.  toL  T6,  p.  264. 
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Licencea  and  by  Proaecutiona  against  those  that 
act  under  the  Licences  of  the  Magistrates,'  it  ia 
time  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  of  the 
Publick,  should  be  called  to  the  gradual  en- 
croachments made  by  these  great  establishments 
on  their  more  limited  and  more  defencelssa 
neighbours. 

"  In  Garrick's  time,  the  Winter  Theatres 
played  never  more  than  150  or  160  nights  in 
the  year;  till  within  the  last  ten  years,  they 
never  esoeeded  an  average  of  200  nighta ;  open- 
ing in  the  middle  of  September,  and  cloaing 
early  in  June.  They  ha-ve  now  gradually  extended 
their  performances  from  the  hig  liming  of  Sep- 
tember to  towards  the  end  of  July,  leaving  only 
an  interval  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  when  the  Town 
ia  comparatively  empty  (and  in  the  dog-daya)*  for 
the  summer  Theatres  to  reap  their  little  scanty 
harvest. 

"  The  Theatre  Royal  Drury  Lane  has  now  re- 
opened in  the  middle  of  August,  leaving  the 
Bummer  Tlieatrea  twenty-one  Nights  only  free 
from  an  oppressive  coveteouanesB,  which  it  ap- 
pears can  only  be  bounded  by  the  ruin  of  more 
humble  rivals. 

"  The  attention  of  the  Publiok  ia  now  reapaet- 


*  The  jiliasiaii  is  to  the  p«titii>n  cf  the  patentees  ngfaingt  the 
OlTtnpio  and.  Sana  Paceil,  1818.  ThiB  will  be  ounsuIeTed  in  (lie 
next  cLnptat.      * 
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fully  called  to  this  brief  statemeat;  and  tbeir 
continued  patronage  earnestly  solicited  to  the 
Theatre  Royal  English  Opera  House,  in  which 
tbe  utD5t  animatEtd  exertioua  will  continue  to  be 
made  to  merit  their  faraur." 

The  only  effect  this  had  on  the  '  Great  Lessee^' 
Ellbton,  who  had  taken  charge  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  1819,  was  the  iollowing  characteristic 
reply : 

"The  Patentees  can  not  comleseend  to  enter 
into  a  competition  of  Bcurrility,  whiclt  is  onlj 
fitted  for  Minor  Theatres  —  what  their  powers 
really  are,  wLIl  be,  without  any  publiiz  appeal, 
legally  decided  in  November  next,  and  any  gaa- 
oonade  can  only  bo  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
cunning  or  poverty."' 

Arnold  retorted  to  thia  ID  the  public  prints 
and  in  ^'  a  new  extempore,  temporaiy  sketch," 
entitled  Patent  Seasons  (written  by  R,  B. 
Peake).  The  audience  showed  its  sympathy  on 
the  side  of  the  summer  house,  for  it  "^^  applauded 
most  vociferously  "  thehitsatthe  winter  manager. 
The  dramatic  critic  in  tlie  "Loudon  Review" 
(August,  1820)  said  of  the  performance  and  of 
the  eircumstancea  calling  It  forth:  "As  a  tem- 
porary trifle,  it  well  deserved  its  favourable 
reception,  but  we  fear,  that  Bom«tliing  even  more 

'^  Eufoptan  Mngrmnt,  Jnly  nnd  Angnst,  1820 ;  Ladt/'s  Mag- 
azine, Augnat,  1320. 
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than  being  so  eatirized  or  lauglied  at,  mnst  be 
adopted,  to  bring  the  Patent  Seasons  into  s.  more 
reasonable  eompaaa." 

Tb&  "Examiper"  (August  27, 1820)  treated 
the  matter  ic  a  aomewhat  diffexcnt  way,  but, 
though  frieodlf  to  EUistoa  of  Drary  Lane,  it  was 
outspoken  on  the  subject  of  free  competition  in 
theatrical  entertainments.  "We  know  not," 
saya  the  dramatic  editor  of  that  weeldy,  coni' 
meeting  on  the  representation  of  the  Patent 
Seasons,  "  we  know  not  how  the  performers  feel 
on  Buch  an  occaaion,  but  it  must  surely  be  a 
strong  sense  of  the  truth  of  what  they  are  flay- 
ing, which  enables  them  ao  gravely  to  say  it. 
It  is  certainly  an  awkward  business  on  all  sides. 
Actors,  we  are  afraid,  like  other  agreeable  per- 
sons, get  little  with  the  town  in  general,  by 
showing  themselves  in  the  light  of  sufferers., 
instead  of  merry  makers.  The  chance  is  that 
want  of  Success  is  atttlbuted  to  them  rather  ae 
a  want  of  merit  than  anything  else.  The  town, 
on  the  other  hand,  CTidently  feels  less  inter- 
ested  in  tlie  pathetic  part  of  the  representation 
than  in  the  sarcasms  on  Mr.  EUiaton.  It  crowds 
to  the  pit  in  much  the  same  taate  as  people 
crowd  around  a  fight,  for  the  sako  of  being 
entertained  and  excited  at  the  expense  of  oth- 
ers. .  .  .  But  the  right  of  complaint  is  un- 
doubted on  the  part  of  the  Lyceum ,  if  not  for 
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the  actua.1  encroachment,  for  the  manner  of  it. 
The  truth  is,  that  all  the  tbeatres,  great  atjd 
Bmall,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  remain  open  aU 
the  year  round,  and  tbe  legislature  should  be 
applied  to  accordingly.  We  can  bardly  sup- 
pose that  it  woLtld  hold  out  loit^',  against  ear- 
nest and  well-put  repreaeatation." 

There  is  a  poasihle  justiEi<:atioD  of  Ellieton'^ 
action  in  opening  Drury  Lane  the  middle  of 
August,  1820.  Edmund  Kean  was  preparing  to 
conm  to  America  for  the  season  o£  1820-21,  and 
Elliaton  conceived  the  idea  of  getting  him  to 
giTe  a  series  of  "  farewell  "  performances  before 
sailing,  Tlioiigh  ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  public,  this  was  a  mere  ruse  used  to  cover 
up  an  "unprecedented  and  oppreasive  conduet 
towards  the  summer  houses."  When  ICean 
closed  this  engagement  (September  IG),  it  was 
indignantly  asserted  by  some  that,  "  we  cannot 
believe  that  such  an  experiment  will  ever  be 
repeated,"  of  keeping  the  patent  theatre  open 
duiing  the  sunmaer.^ 

The  patentees  had  not  yet  reached  their  limit 
in  the  matter  of  eucroacbments.  But  if  thera 
was  ever  a  theatrical  manager  who  knew,  and 
dared  to  use,  hia  capabilities  in  matters  of  au 
extreme  nature,  Robert  William  Elliston  waa 
that  manager.  The  season  of  1820-21  cloaed  at 
'  Emopean  Magazine,  toL  TS,  p.  2[)7. 
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Drury  Lane  on  June  15.  On  tlie  27lth  of  the 
same  month  tt  reopened  for  "a  lioiiteil  pei'iod," 
for  the  purpose  o£  producing  the  masked  festi- 
vals, tlie  Victory  o£  Waterloo,  and  the  Corona- 
tion. "On  the  subject  of  interfering  with  tha 
'little  hour'  allotted  to  the  career  of  the  Sum- 
mer Theati'es,  by  this  new  arrangement,"  re- 
mai-ks  the  "European  Magazine"  '  on  this  pro- 
cedure, "we  cannot  but  regret  that  Drury 
Lane  should  be  thus  reopened;  and  whatever 
interest  may  accrue  from  it  to  any  party,  aa 
a  species  of  mouopoly,  we  most  unhesitatingly 
condfimn  the  primiiple.  We  leave  alt  notice  of 
the  season's  conclusion  until  we  are  sure  that 
it  is  really  finished  ;  and  positively  and  finally  , 
at  an  end." 

Thecritic  was  saved  the  trouble  of  his  "  notice," 
for  that  season  at  Drury  Lane  did  not  "posi- 
tively and  finally  end,"  but  continued  straight  on 
throngli  the  year.  In  July,  Keau  returned  to 
I>ondon  after  his  unpleasant  experience  in  Amer- 
ica, and  at  once  began  to  perform  at  Drury 
Lane  (July  23),  Not  to  be  behind,  Covent 
Garden  entered  the  contest,  and  siiiumeT  and 
winter  houses  struggled  through  the  &eason. 
Though  it  was  apparent  that  the  motive  of  the 
patentees  was  completely  to  silence  the  summer 
theatres,  nevertheless,  by  a  resort  to  novelty, 
>  VoL  79,  p.  550;   lee  also  vol.  &0,  pp.  382,  363. 
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tlie  latter  succeeded  in  keeping  tbelr  doors  op«iL 
But  tte  experience  was  too  costly  to  hazaid  & 
TepetJtion.  It  was  time  to  determine,  oore  for 
all,  whether  the  English  Opera  House  and  the 
Little  Theatre  were  to  be  exterminated  or  to 
exiBt  iiideptindently  and  in  spite  of  the  patent 
houses;  half-existence  was  no  longei-  endurable. 
On  the  tilosiog  night  at  the  Ilaymafket  (October 
14,  1S20)  the  maaagement  aouounoed  that  tho 
next  &easoD  would  opeu  in  a  new  building,  Th« 
old  building,  which  bad  stood  for  just  a  centuryi 
•waa  pulled  down  to  make  room  for  street  im- 
provementa.  The  new  Hajmaiket  Theatre  waa 
erected  on  the  udjuiDitig  lot.  On  the  4th  of  the 
following  July,  although  the  new  theatre  waa 
not  yet  completed,  it  opened  with  an  iadependent 
company  and  succeeded  In  keeping  open  for 
four  montha.  At  the  close  o£  the  season  (Norem- 
ber  2),  th&  manager  boldly  uttered  his  defiance 
at  the  patAit  houses,  and  announced  hia  deter- 
mination "to  try  his  strength  with  the  great 
Leviathana  of  the  Drama,"  Now  that  the  winter 
theatres  had  become  summer  ones,  Morris,  who 
■was  now  the  Haymarket  proprietor,  published  bia 
jutention  "  to  enter  upon  the  open  field  of  public 
competition,  prepared  to  struggle  and  endure, . . . 
willing  to  fight  on  until  he  may  at  last  succeed 
in  eatablishing  a  company,  independent  of  the 
large  theatres,  ...   in  a    theatre  honourably 
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devoted  to  all  the  legitimate  purposes  o£  the 
British  Drama." 

This  address  contaiDS  some  of  the  most  radi- 
cal advancea  made  thus  fat  in  the  struggle  for 
fiupremacy  between  the  patent  houses  and  sum- 
mer theatres.  The  threat  to  turn  the  tables  on 
the  patentees,  to  enter  not  only  their  season  but 
also  their  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  legitimate 
dr&mn,  was  a,  daring'  one,  but  not  without  its 
jufittfiflatioQ.  Oq  the  aeceaaiou  of  George  IV 
(1820),  an  application  was  made  (and  granted) 
to  extend  the  Hajmarket  license  to  seven  months 
(April  15  to  November  16),  and  the  season 
of  1821  closed  with  a  firm  resolve  on  the  part  of 
the  Little  Theatre  manager  to  take  advantage 
of  the  privilege.^ 

This  had  the  desired  effect  on  the  great  houses. 
The  following  year  (1822)  a  compromise  was 
brought  about,  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  (then  the  Duke  of  Montrose),  con- 
cerning the  respective  seasons  of  the  winter  and 
aummei'  theatres.  The  arrangeifleDt  provided  for 
a  return  to  the  original  understanding — -  that 
the  suTQiuer  theattes  should  have  the  advantage 
of  a>  four  mouths  season  without  interference 
from  the  winter  houses.  £llistoii  at  once  ofG- 
cially  notified  hia  performers  of  the  agreement,  in 
order  that  they  might  renew  their  connections 
'  SxamineTf  Novflmbap  4,  1821. 
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with  the  Buomier  theatres.'  Wheo  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  aucceeded  the  Duke  of  Montrose  in 
the  Lord  Cbamberlaitiebip,  an  application  was 
made  for  a  renewal  bi  the  agreement  of  1822, 
and  was  denied.  This  was  followed  (1832)  bj 
a  petition  for  an  extended  Heense  at  the  Hay- 
market,  hut  as  this  cireumatance  is  hound  up 
with  the  general  movement  of  the  time,  I  &hall 
reserve  it  for  its  proper  place. 

Thus  ended  the  long  war  of  encroa'chments, 
and  tlie  combatanta  turned  their  attention  to 
another  struggle  which  had  of  late  years  become 
of  paramount  importance  in  the  contest  for  a 
free  stage.  This  was  the  fierce  eompetition 
whieh  had  grown  tip  lL>etween  the  majors  and 
minors,,  and  which  oecupiecl  the  public  attention 
from  the  period  reached  in  our  investig^atioE  to 
the  close  of  the  Btruggle. 

*  London  Ckronide,  Ai»il  3,  1822.  Aa  the  Engtiah  Opsrft 
Hooae  w«a  otill  runnia^  □&  Its  foni  numtha  liceoa?,  it  iruB  not 
rapreBBnt^d  in  this  Bettlament,  tlvoiLE'li,  of  eouree,  reapij^  the 
benefite  of  it. 
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EARLY  in  tlie  eig-hteenth  century,  ia  tte  dajs 
of  Queen  Anne,  men  of  rank  frequeutly 
aoaembkd  for  amusement  at  a  taveru  at  the  rear 
of  Oxford  House  in  High  Street,  Marylebone 
Gardens.  The  place  afterwards  fell  into  diare- 
pute,  and  is  the  scene  of  Macheath'a  debauci- 
eriea  in  the  Btgifars  0/iera.  About  the  year 
1740  the  Gardens  were  opened  for  public  break-' 
fasts  and  evening  concerts.  The  entertainments 
resembled  tlioae  at  VauxhaJI,  Including  a  varied 
range  of  pyrotechnic  exhibitions.  Among  the 
musieal  novelties  introduced  at  the  Marylebone 
Gardens  was  a  species  which,  later,  "not  only 
perplexed  the  sagea  of  the  Drama,  but  posed 
even  the  learned  in  the  law,"  though  at  that 
time  (when  Dr.  Arnold  waa  connected  with  the 
Gardens}  it  gave  little  concern  to  the  patent 
houses,  or  any  one  else.^ 

This    was  the  "burletta,"  of   Italian  origin. 

^  Par  acooanta  of  plnoea  of  amiuiBmeiit  in  Iitrndon  in  tli« 
eig'liteenth  century  ae«  Wroth,  ium/nw  Plrtisure  Gardens  qftht 
Eighteenth    Ctnlury ;  BouHod,    Amuaemeiils    of    Old    Ijiadon ; 

Beaaut,  London  in  the  Eig/iteenth  Cfjitmy. 
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(diminiitive  of  burla,  mockery),  afterwarJs  per- 
formed at  Coveiit  Garden,  and  all  the  uiiuora. 
Among  the  vacious  niietUods  adopted  "by  tlie 
minot'  theatres,  to  evad^  the  limitationB  placed 
on  their  liceDscs,  was  to  alter,  by  degrees,  tbe 
burletta,  or  musical  farce,  until  it  approximated 
the  legitimate  drama  in  presentation,  though 
still  retaining  its  original  title.  So  imperceptible 
were  these  changes  that  the  monopoly  had  been 
almost  surrounded  and  undermined  before 
serious  opposition  was  raised  to  the  burlctta ; 
and  by  then,  precedent  had  so  thoroughly  as- 
sociated that  particular  sort  of  entertainment 
with  the  lesser  egtablitthments,  distinguishing' 
them  from  the  guardians  of  the  legitimate  dmina, 
that  they  could  not  be  dispossessed  of  it  after 
the  thing  itself  had  become  confused  with  the 
regular  drama.  Furthermore,  as  we  sh.ill  see, 
tlie  patentees,  in  an  evil  moment,  sanctioned  the 
burletta  after  it  had  been  metamorphosed  into 
the  drama,  by  bringing  oa  a  regular  pieue  under 
the  title  of  "  burletta." 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  bur- 
letta  was  generally  understood  to  be  "■  a  drama  in 
rhyme,  which  is  entirely  mu&icaJ  ;  a  short  comic 
'piece,  consisting  of  recitative  and  singing,  wholly 
accompa«ied,mor*  or  leas,  by  the  orchestra."  This 
ia  the  definition  given  by  the  younger  Colman.' 

1   Random  Bteordi,  i.,  Ift-Bfi. 
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The  word  itself  seems  to  have  been  coined,  and 
hence  the  dictionaries  of  the  time  are  void  as  to 
it^  meatiia^„  or  so  vague  and  general  in  definiitg 
it  that  little  light  was  shed  by  them  when  the  dif- 
ficulty arose  concerning  that  particular  kind,  of 
entertainment.  Aatleygot  the  burletta  added  to 
bis  amphitheatre  license  in  1787;  and  we  have 
seen  bow  a  certain  jealousy  waa  manifested  by 
the  patentees  towards  Sadler's  Wells  when  the 
latter  (1788)  tried  to  get  a  legal  sanc-tion  for  its 
usurped  performances ,  By  stealthy  advances  the 
burletta  so  evolved  that,  by  the  time  a  dozen  or 
so  of  the  minora  were  well  under  way,  it  became 
a  most  desirable  addition  to  the  annual  license; 
as  by  that  time  it  b&d  been  made  to  covor  every 
imaginable  phase  of  the  drama  from  the  most 
trivial  farce  to  JUadeth-  and  Hamlet. 

In  1809,  two  years  aftt!r  the  immense  impetns 
given  to  minor  theatres  by  the  licensing  of  a 
half-dozen  or  more,  we  may  learn  something  of 
the  meaning  of  a  burletta  from  the  following 
letter  respecting  one  of  the  minors.  The  letter  is 
dated  August  29,  1809.  and  is  from  the  Deputy- 
Chamberlain  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  Chamberlain. 
It  is  as  follows  : 

"Mr.  Seott,  the  proprietor  of  the  small  thea- 
tre [Sans  Pareil]  situate  in  Bullen  Court  in  the 
Strand  has  Just  called  to  solicit  a  renewal  of  his 
licence,  and  humbly  hopea  that  your  Lordship 
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will  see  no  olijection  to  the  introduction  of  th« 
word  '  Burlettaa,'  which  arc  etriot  Dmsical  pieces 
without  dialogue,  and  which  ha-ve  hitherto  been 
performed  luider  his  present  lictn^ie  for  music, 
dancing,  aoag  recitative,  recitation,  and  pan- 
tomime with  optical  and  niechauieal  exhibition, 
but  which  is  not,  like  Mr.  Astlej,  sufticient  to 
authorize  him  to  <^ontiD^e  such  representation, 
and  is  therefore  only  desirous  that  the  word 
'  Biirletta '  should  be  inserted,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  aecnritj,  without  the  smallest  intention 
of  extending  his  performance  in  the  least,'*' 

The  repeated  aeBiirance  tliat  Mr.  Scott  had 
no  intention  of  gaining  any  more  privileges^ 
bnt  nevertheless  wanted  the  word  put  into  hia 
license,  is  significant.  The  attention  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  had  to  be  called  by  the  patentees 
to  the  abuse  practiced  by  the  maoagera  of  the 
minor  theatres  in  their  interpretation  af*'bnr- 
letta,"  but  that  official,  feehug  his  inability  to 
define  the  species,  brought  the  matter  for  canvass 
before  the  Privy  Council.  The  lawyers,  called 
in  to  decide  the  meaning  and  state  the  law  reg- 
ulating the  bnrletta,  were  equally  incompetent 
and  timorous. 

As  if  such  a  decision  —  or  lack  of  decision 
—  were  not    victory    enough   for    the    minors 
(since  they   were   thus  left  practically  to  de- 
*  Mstmcal  MSS.  Commission,  Report  XIIl*,  p.  505. 
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fine  for  ttemselves  the  meaalag  of  their  annual 
licenses),  Covent  Garden  gave  tliem  another 
loose  to  their  string  bj^  announcing  for  its  own 
boards  Fielding's  Tom  Thumb,  containing  dia- 
I(^e  without  music,  giving  it  the  title  of  "  bur- 
letta,"  thus  affording  tlie  minora  a  precedent  fur 
interpreting  tlie  terra  in  future.  The  Lord 
Chamberlain  extricated  bimaelf  from  the  diffi- 
culty as  b«st  he  cauld  ;  lie  simply  continued  to 
license  tlie  performances  known  s.s  burlettaa  on 
the  grounds  tliat  they  hud  been  licensed,  and  he 
had  been  unable  to  obtain  proof  or  professional 
opinion  that  the  performances  so  liuensed  were 
Dot  burlettas.  The  Duke  of  Montrose  modified 
this  decision  somewhat  (182T)t  but  left  the  con- 
ditions practically  unchanged  ;  he  granted  li- 
censes to  the  minors  for  the  performance  "  call'd 
by  the  manager  a  Burletta,  .  .  .  provided  it  be, 
in  l&gal  acceptance,  a  Burletta."  The  Chamber- 
lain thus  relieved  himself  of  further  responsibil- 
ity in  the  naatter ;  the  minop  manager  was  still 
left  to  define  hia  own  powers,  and  if  the  pat^ 
enteea  were  dissatiafied  with  the  competition  that 
arose,  their  attention  was  called  to  a  recourse  in 
the  Courts  of  Justice, 

By  1833  the  mystery  attaching  to  the  bur- 
letta was  dispelled,  it  had  become  indistinguish- 
able from  the  drama.  "'The  question  of  what  ia 
or  is  not  a  burletta,"  writes   the  editor  o£  the 
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"Morning  Chroijicle"  (Norember  29,  1833), 
"has  now,  in  practice  at  least,  l>een  settled  ;  it 
means  a  drama,  with  amusing  plot,  sprightly  dia- 
logue, and  light  sketchy  charafters,  without  any 
music."  Audit  is  safe  to  say  that  tLiswas  a  f^r 
detiDition,  tak«i),  as  h  was,  from  an  examination 
of  a  new  hiirletta  (by  Charks  Dance),  brought 
outat  the  Olympic  on  the  25th  of  November,  1833. 
An  amiiaiug  illustration  -will  demonstrate  the 
aeope  assumed  by  the  burletta  at  this  time.  In 
the  course  of  aa  action  in  tlie  Queen's  Beisch, 
in  which  Yates  of  the  Adelphi  was  defendant  in 
a  breach  of  contract  suit  broug;ht  against  him  hy 
TtBvy  of  the  Victoriaj  the  question  was  aaked, 
"  What  13  a  burletta  ?  "  Edward  Stirling  was  in 
the  witness  chair,  and  answered,  that  it  was  "of 
Freneh  origin,  containing  necessary  singing  and 
musit."  "  Pray,"  continued  the  counael  for 
Levy,  "  is  Mrs.  Fitzwilliaraa  an  aetresa  or 
singer  ?  "  "  Both,"  was  the  answer.  "  Perhaps 
you  can  inform  us  if  it  is  esaential  that  Ophelia 
should  fting  in  Hamlet  f'  pursued  the  lawyer. 
"Pardon me,"  replied  Stirling,  "I  think  Shake- 
speare settled  that  question  before  we  were 
bora."  ' 

I  have  given  thia  basty  survey  of  the  progreaa 
of  the  musical  farce  under  the  alias  of  "bur- 
letta,"  in  order  that  the  difficulties,  as  tbey  ariaei 
•  Old  DniTS  La«e,  i,  172. 
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between  tt«  patent  theatres  and  the  lesser  estab- 
liabments,  maybe  the  better apprecmted.  Other 
CTaaioiia  and  perversioDs  were  practiced  by  the 
minors,  such  as,  for  example,  the  uses  which 
the  melodrama  were  made  to  serve,  as  also  the 
opera,  operetta,  and  so  forth  ;  but  as  these  terms 
need  no  eKplanation,  I  pass  them  by.  The  bur- 
letta  was  the  main  loop-hole  through  which  the 
minors  sought  e&eape,  though  not  always  aiie- 
cessfiilly,  when  pursued  by  the  majors.  A  aeries 
of  instances  will  illustrate. 

In  1771  Charles  Hughes  built  and  opened  ao 
amphitheatrein  Blackf  riars-Road  to  Ci&m pete  with 
Philip  Astley's  circus,  which  started  the  preTious 
year.  Charles  Dihdin  became  a  partner  with 
Hughea  ia  1782,  when  the  natne  of  the  place 
was  changed  to  the  Royal  Circus.  Here  Dibdio 
originated  the  "  equestrian  drama."  The  man- 
agement was  in  all  sorts  of  difficulties  from  the 
first,  and  Dilxlin  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
King's  Bench.  In  1805  the  Royal  Cirous  burned 
down,  hut  was  rebuilt  and  opened  the  following 
year.  At  first  ohildren  were  the  only  (human) 
actors.  Thus  far  little  had  occurred  to  distin- 
guish the  Royal  Circus  from  the  species  signified 
hy  its  name.  But  it  was  to  become  one  of  tha 
prominent  minors  by  means  of  an  alchemy  that 
was  soon  to  alter  the  whole  theatrical  situatioa 
in  London. 
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On  the  23d  of  February,  1809,  — the  day 
before  tlie  burning  of  Driirj  Lane  Theatre, 
—  Robert  William  EUiston  became  Icbsgb,  for 
seven  years,  of  the  Koyal  Circus.  Thin  trans- 
action marks  the  real  beginning  of  the  revolution 
that  was  to  destroy  the  theatneal  monopoly; 
foi'  although  the  movemeut  was  in  the  air,  until 
EHistou  brought  his  geniua  to  bear  on  the  situa- 
tion, no  practica.1  line  of  action  had  as  jet  been 
laid  out.  EUiaton  is  a  typica,!  example;  of  '^tlia 
times  and  the  man."  A  month  after  the  tra,nsac- 
tion  referred  to  above,  the  new  manager  an- 
nounced that  the  house  would  open  on  the 
ensuing  Ea&ter  Monday.  Pursuant  to  this  ad- 
vertisement, the  newly  fltted-up  theatre  opened 
with  a  new  prelude,  a  melodramatic  spectacle, 
entitled  The  Invisible  Aveiigers.  Although  Ellis- 
ton'a  engagement  at  the  Lyceum  (where  tha 
burntout  Drury  Lane  Company  wag  then  per- 
forming) prsrented  hta  appearance  at  his  own 
theatre  before  the  middle  of  Jui>e,  nevertheless 
the  opening  of  the  Royal  Circus  (renamed  the 
Surrey)  was  auspicious.  The  inventive  geniua  of 
Elliaton  in  arranging  novel  performances  assured 
success  from  the  outset.  Among  the  great  num- 
ber of  skillftd  methods  employed  by  him  atten- 
tion may  be  called  to  his  alteration  of  the  Seaux 
iStraiaffcm  into  a  burletta,  "The  success  of  this 
dramatic  transmutation  induced  a  second  of  a 
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simtlar  nature  ;  atad  some  weeks  subsequently  the 
Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife  was  adroitly  iDvigor- 
ated  with  a  decoction  of  music  and  meadames, 
the  joint  patenteea  of  the  nostrum."  The  climax, 
however^ofEtliston's  audacity  waa  reached  when, 
in  September,  1809,  he  actually  transformed 
Macbeth  into  a  ballet  of  action,  with  music,  and 
represented  it  at  his  new  Stirrey  Theatre! '  It 
was  in  allusioa  to  this  circumstance  that  Sheri- 
dan, when  in  the  Privy  Council,  1810,  cynically 
remarked  that  Blliaton  had  done  greater  Yioleoce 
to  Shakespeare  than  to  the  law. 

But  so  long  as  Elliston  was  succcssfuJ  in  the 
popular  eye,  he  took  little  account  of  the  means 
employed.  The  first  season  at  the  Surrey  proved 
BO  successful,  that  the  intrepid  manager  was  in- 
duced to  attempt  an  enlargement  of  hia  privi- 
leges. It  has  alraady  been  remarked  that  the 
licenses  hitherto  issued  to  the  proprietors  of 
minor  theatres  did  not  permit  dialogue,  except 
with  an  accompaniment  of  music.  It  was  the 
violation  of  this  provision  which  caused  soma 
of  the  actors  at  Palmer's  Eojalty  Theatre  to  be 
prosecuted  by    the    pateutees.     On  the    5th   of 

'  Far  the  chief  facts  I'liuuectud  wilh  EUiston's  oiiuiageFaliip 
ol  the  Sarrey  (R074I  Clroua),  I  hare  fiilloweil  Rajmond'B 
Lt/e  and  EntfrpTni'n  of  Uoberl  Wiiliam  EHislan,  Cotnediaa. 
pp.  156-171'  Ab<  Etajmuiid  kncv  EUlistoa  wpIL,  And  L^d  ncc^BB 
to  his  priint*^  piijicra  and  cucrospgndoaoe,  I  taike  it  tbat  his 
book  ia  Buthoritativa. 
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March,  1810,  Sir  Tbomas  Turton  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commona  to  enable 
ElJistou  to  exhiljit  and  perforoi  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre  all  such  entertain inenta  of  music  as  are 
commonly  called  pantomimes  and  ballets,  to> 
gether  with  opetatiu  or  musical  pieces,  aiHsom- 
panied  with  dialogue.  Au  alteration  in  the 
petition  was  suggested  to  Turton,  to  exempt 
the  proprietor  of  the  HoyaJ  Circna  from  certain 
pena!ti«B  under  tine  law  regulating  dramatic 
exhibitions,  It  seems  altogether  probable  that 
this  was  a  scheme  to  defeat  the  petition,  for  the 
chauge  Ciilled  for  an  exemption  of  ElHston  from 
penalties  that  might  be  incurred  for  breach  of 
existing  laws.  Turton  consented  to  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  petition  waa^  of  course,  defeated. 
The  following  year  Sir  T.  Turton  was  one  of 
the  chief  defenders  of  patent  rights,  aud  it  seems 
strange  that  be  should  have  been  selected  to 
pilot  EUiston's  petition  through  Parliament. 

Soon  after  the  defeat  of  hia  petition  Elliston 
addressed  the  minister  (Pereeval)  on  the  subject 
o£  an  extension  of  privileges  at  the  Hoyal  Circus, 
and  received  as  auswer  the  opinion  that  such  a 
request  could  not  be  granted,  "except  upon  a 
ground  which  would  go  to  alter  the  whole  prin- 
ciple upon  which  theatrical  eutertainments  are 
at  present  regulated  within  the  metropolis  and 
twenty  miles  round  it."     The  Surrey,  therefore, 
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continued  after  the  order  of  its  first  year's  per- 
formances, wLich  usaatly  went  off  "  with  the 
greatest  applau&e"  from  audiences  "of  a  very 
respectable  deacription." ' 

Meantime  the  Sans  Pareil  had  been  added  to 
the  list  of  minora  with  the  burletta  clause  in  its 
license.  Astley's  and  Sadler's  Wells  were  the 
other  chief  competitors  of  the  Surrey  at  thia 
time.  The  Tottenham  Concert  Rooms,  which  had 
heen  the  home  of  Colonel  Greville's  "  Pic-Nio 
Society,"  waa  converted  into  a  circuH  in  1808, 
and  in  1810  purchased  by  a  pawnbroker  by  the 
name  of  Paul,  altered  for  theatrical  purposes, 
and  opened  for  the  first  time  on  the  23d  of 
April  of  that  year,  with  burletta  attractions. 
This  latter  venture,  however,  was  a  failure,  and 
need  not  be  considered  among  the  miuors  of 
importance. 

One  other  minor  of  this  early  period  deserves 
separate  notice.  This  was  the  Olympic  Pavilion, 
erected  by  Aatley,  the  circus  king'  and  horae- 
tamer,  on  a  spot  in  "VVych  Street  where  the  old 
Craven  House  once  &tood.  This  latter  building 
»— which  has  its  own  history  —  had  been  con- 
structed by  Lord  Craven  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  It  was  pulled  down  in  1805,  and  the 
ground  leased  to  Philip  Astley.  The  Amphi- 
theatre at  the  foot  of  "Westminster  Bridge  had 

1  Loiuilm  Chroniete,  April  24,  ISla 
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but  recently  Ijumed  down  (1803),  and  the  man- 
ager looked  about  for  a  substitute  while  it  was 
rebuilding,  with  the  result  that  he  aecured  the 
Olympic  Pa.vilion.  For  some  time  the  theatre 
was  quite  succesBful,  hat  this  did  not  long  con- 
tinue and  Astley  put  the  place  up  for  sale. 

Now,  whenever  a  theatre  iu  England  was  for 
sale  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  waa  at  least  one  ready  purchaser. 
This  waa  Robert  William  EUiston,  comedian  and 
theatrical  ma-oager,  who,  at  that  very  time,  was 
negotiating  for  theatres  in  Dublin,  Birmingham, 
and  Edinburgh.  On  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
1813,  the  managership  of  the  Olympic  Pavilion 
waa  transferred  to  EUiston^  and  on  Easter  Mon- 
day- (April  nineteenth)  of  the  same  year,  ^  the 
usual  time  for  opening  the  minors,  —  the  new 
proprietor  opened  the  ])la<;e  under  the  name  o£ 
"  Little  Drury  Lane  Theatre, "  because  of  its 
proximity  to  Old  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  this  venture  soon  brought  the  patent 
houses  down  on  EUiaton.  Wlen  the  latter  se- 
cured the  Olympic  from  Astley,  he  received  a 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  the  license, 
which,  as  originally  granted,  extended  through 
the  whole  year.  It  wag  with  this  understanding 
that  the  theatre  was  now  opened  for  burlettas  and 
ntUf^icivl  pieces.  Elliston's  ambition  for  theatrical 
managership  was  sufGcient  to  arouse  tlie  jealousy 
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of  the  patentees,  wtile  the  appropriation  of  a.  cir- 
cns  license  for  theatrical  uses  incenHed  them  be- 
yond endurance.  Tbey  at  oncje  inemoriftlized  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  effect  that  Astley's  li- 
cense permitted  him  to  act  at  the  Pavilion  only 
when  the  Amphitheatre  was  closed,  that  he  had 
promised,  at  the  time  his  license  for  the  Pavihon 
wag  iusning,  that  he  would  not  violate  the  arrange- 
ment therein  contained,  and,  further,  that  his 
license  was  for  equestrian  exhibitions  only.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  (Lord  Dartmouth)  pretended 
to  have  OTerlooked  the»e  details  in  permitting 
Elliaton  to  open  the  Olympic.  Pressed  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  Covent  Garden  and  Drnry  Lane,  he 
felt  under  the  neceaaity  of  recalling  the  permia* 
Bion  granted  to  EUiston  to  act  at  "  Little  Drury. " 
Accordingly,  EUiaton's  operations  were  brought  to 
a  suddenstandstill,  and  the  establishment  in  Wyeh 
Street  was  closed  until  the  following  December, 
when  tbe  name '*  Little  Drury  Laue  Theatre" 
disappeared,  and  the  "  Olympic  "  was  again 
adopted,  —  for  it  would  seem  that  the  former 
titls,  quite  as  much  as  the  licenae  granted  to 
Elliston,  had  aroused  the  anger  of  the  patentees.' 
The  relative  sitiiation  of  the  majors  aad 
toinorB,  sketched  iu  the  foregoing*  paragraphs, 
remained  unchanged  until  about  1818  or  1820. 
Tlie  minors  had  a  comfortable,  though  Iiy  no 
"  EajmanJ'a  Life  of  Ellislon,  p.  218;   Bdgraaia,  Tiii.  402. 
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meaiLS  exalt«d,  existence  on  their  light  fare  of 
musical  farces,  or  burletlas,  aingiag,  danciug^, 
lope-walking,  and  the  lite.  However,  the  Sur- 
rej  and  Olympic  easily  led  the  others  in  the 
character  of  their  performances.  Dniry  Lane 
Theatre  had  been  saved  ty  the  proiF-idential 
appearance  and  engagecuent  of  Kdmund  Kean, 
"the  little  man  in  the  cloaka,"  while  Covent 
Garden  was  flourishing  on  exhibitiona>  little  or 
nothing  abore  those  at  the  minor  establishments. 
Thus  far  these  smaller  concerns  can  hardly  be 
Baid  to  have  meuaced  the  patent  houses,  yet  the 
Jealousy  of  the  latter  was  very  apparent  at  every 
privilege  gained  by  the  former. 

It  was  at  this  period  in  the  hietory  o£  the 
London  theatres  that  the  minors  pushed  rapidly 
to  the  front,  and,  for  the  first  time,  became 
?eally  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  "  great 
houses."  The  caueea  may  be  traced  to  tiumer- 
CUB  sources,  —  to  be  dealt  with  in  another  place. 
At  present  it  Is  sufficient  to  enumerate  the 
most  important  of  these  causes.  The  gradual 
development  of  the  burletta  taa  already  been 
'noticed,  and  to  Elliston,  more  than  any  one 
else,  was  this  innovation  due,  though  T,  Dibdin 
of  the  Surrey  also  deserves  a  front  rank  among 
minor  managers.  As  the  exhibitions  of  the 
minors  approached  the  regular  drama,  the  tend- 
ency was   assisted  by  the  decline  of  the  pap> 
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formances  at  the  patent  theatrea,  and  especially 
at  Coveot  Garden,  where  spectacles,  melo- 
dramas,  and  animal  shows  banished  the  legiti- 
mate drama  from  their  boards.  This,  of  course, 
brought  the  Piajors  and  minors  towards  a  com- 
mon ground  for  competition,  while  the  prooeaa 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the  smaller  con- 
cerns. The  appearance  of  Sir  "Walter's  novels^ 
and,  later,  those  of  Cooper  and  others,  ga.vQ  an 
impetus  to  the  movement  already  begua,  aatho 
melodramatic  incidents  of  these  works  of  fiction 
were  immediately  dramatized  for  the  atage,  and 
brought  out  at  the  patent  houses  and  the  minors 
indiscriminately.  It  was  a  time  of  melodramatic 
tastes,  and  the  success  of  the  smaller  theatres 
—  from  which  melodrama  was  not  excluded^ 
because  it  did  not  belong  to  the  legitimate  cate- 
gory—  in  bringing  these  out,  drove  the  "great 
bouses  "  into  the  competition  for  popular  favor. 
Add  to  this,  the  main  fact  to  keep  sight  of, 
another,  namely,  that  it  coat  the  patent  boitaes 
more  to  "  dress  "  a  piece  for  the  stage,  and  we 
may  well  understand  the  diaad^antagft  to  which 
they  were  put  in  the  competition.  Furthermore, 
the  copyright  law  was  no  defense,  either  to 
dramatic  authors  or  to  the  patentees ;  tha 
minors  were  free  to  appropriate  any  piece  they 
desired,  which  they  did  as  soon  as  it  had  been 
tried  at  one  of  the  large  houses. 
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Still  otWr  causes  magnified  the  situation, 
among  wbich  may  lis  luentioned  tlie  mismanage- 
ment  wliiich  cbaracterized  the  pateat  bouses 
at  this  time;  the  appearaoce  of  traos-Atlautic 
steamships,  by  which,  tonards  the  close  of  th« 
strug-gle,  actors  could  seek  an  asyhiro  ua  the 
American  side  whea  dissatisfied  with  the  pat^ 
entees,  thus  depriving  the  latter  of  their  chief 
attractions  and  support :  ths  accession  of  a  new 
king  {1820),  an  event  usually  followed  by  a 
clamor  for  privileges  of  all  sorts;  and,  finally, 
a  general  stirring  of  the  reform  movement,  in 
DO  sense  congenial  to  the  theatrical  Qionopoly. 
From  thiu  on  {circa  1818),  the  newspaper  and 
magazine  assume  an  interest  in  the  theatrical 
contest,  such  as  had  not  previously  appeared. 

At  tbia  time  another  minor  was  added  to  the 
already  considerable  list  of  "irregular"  thea^ 
trea.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  new  theatre 
was  laid  (by  proxy),  m  the  fall  of  1816>  by 
Prince  Leopold  of  Cohurg,  husband  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte,  chief  patron  of  the  under- 
taking. In  bonor  of  the  Prince  the  new  theatre 
was  eall(id  the  "  Coburg."  In  1833  (on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  from  the  Princess)  the  na.me< 
was  changed  to  "  Victoria."  Tlie  place  was  first 
opened  on  Saturday  evening.  May  9,  1818,  with 
a  private  robearsal,  and,  on  the  following  Mon- 
day evening,    it   pre&ented  to  the  public    Tke 
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Trial  hy  Battle,  which  ran  a  number  of  timeB 
and  was  well  received.'  Thia  little  theatre  was 
B  troubleHODie  cunipijtitor  from  the  start,  not 
only  of  tlie  patent  houses,  but  also  of  the  other 
minors. , 

The  main,  contest,  howeveir,  at  thi^  time,  was 
waged  by  the  Surrey  And  th«  Olympic,  with  T. 
Dibdin  at  the  bend  of  the  former,  ajid  EUietoD 
at  the  latter.  On  the  23d  of  January,  1818,  "a 
new  grand  melo-drama,  founded  on  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's favourite  dramatic  Poem,  called  Zapolya, 
■  or  The  War  Wolf,"  was  announced  (in  the 
'^Morning  Chronicle")  by  the  Surrey  manager 
as  the  attraction  for  Monday,  the  2(1  of  February. 
A  week  later  (January  30)  the  adTertisement 
was  changed,  ZupuJifa  was  pushed  forward  to 
the  9th  of  February,  and  tlonse  Warm in/f,  with 
The  Italian  Wife,  placed  for  the  2(1  of  Feb- 
mapy.  No  t-eason  in  given  for  thia  alteration  in 
the  bills,  and  the  aQnouncement  of  these  plays 
is  printed  Ln  ordinary  type.  Moreoror,  it  was 
customary  at  the  Surrey  to  announc&  coining 
attractiooa  at  least  a  week  in  advance  of  th€ir 
representation.  Fn  the  case  of  Fazio,  or  Tlte 
lialian  Wife,  the  adTertisement  appeared  in 
the  daily  prints  only  two  days  before  the  per- 
formance. 


^  London  Chronicit^May  12,  1818;  Morning  Chronicle,  May 
21,  l&S;   European  Mayai.ne,  Ho-y,  18IS. 
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These  proeeedinga  are  accounted  for  by  tlio 
populari^  Fazi</  was  makiag  for  itself  at  the 
Bath  Theatre,  where  ii:  was  first  produced  on 
tlie  6th  of  January  (^1818^.'  Dibdin,  learning 
of  ite  success,  saw  the  opportunity  for  increas- 
ing the  rank  of  his  already  farorcd  theatre, 
and,  altering  his  plans  on  short  notice,  repre- 
sented I^azio  aa  an  acting  play  on  the  2d  of 
February.'  The  piece  did  not  disappoint  the 
expectations  o£  the  Surrey  manager ;  but  it 
aroused  the  ire  of  the  patentees,  for,  as  given 
by  Dibdin,  it  belonged  really  to  the  regular 
drama.  Besides,  the  Coveut  Garden  manager 
contemplated  bringing  it  out  himself,  and  to 
be  tbus  forestalled  in  the  undertaking  was  the 
source  of  much  offense  to  htm.  On  the  4th 
of  February,  however,  Covent  Garden  gave  out 
in  capitals  the  "  new  tragedy  of  FAZIO,"  for 
"tomorrow  evening."  Three  days  later,  Dibdin 
again  dared  to  offer  to  the  public  "  (for  this  night 
only)  the  very  favourite  serious  Melo-drama,  aa 
originally  produced  at  this  Theatre,  taken  from 
Mr.  Millraan'a  Tragedy  of  Fazio,  called  The 
ITALIAN  WIFE."     After  this,  the  piece  ap- 

»    GoOBst,    TTJi,     flCfl. 

^  Tbe  praTions  bcbsod  (iSlT)  the  Smr^f  did  not  gIoh 
until  tha  'I&th  of  OcCaber.  It  openeii  ag&m  on  the  S6th  of 
UeC'eiabor,  "  for  ft  Bbioit  viotei  Be-Bsoa,"  olMiug  on  tlie 
2d  of  MJirDb  (Idia).  EttToptan  Magazine,  toL  12,  pp.  46&- 
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peared  at  Covent  Gardea  twelve  times'  before 
the  middle  of  April,  and  then  gave  place  to 
jQore  popular  attractions. 

This  pie^e  of  audacity  on  the  part  of  Dibdin 
had  scarcely  been  equaled  at  any  of  the  other 
minors.  The  comp&tition  between  the  minor  and 
major  on  this  occasion  was  unquestionable,  and 
the  fact  was  irritating  to  the  patentees.  EUiston, 
ever  at  the  Olympic,  was  not  far  behind  Dibdin 
at  the  Surrey,  and,  the  same  year  ia  which  the 
above  circumatauce  occurred,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  large  housea  down  on  him  -with  a  petition 
to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  patentees  com^ 
plain  that  they  find  "  their  long  established  patent 
rights  destroyed,  upon  the  faith  of  which  a  mil- 
lion of  money  have  been  embarked  in  their  two 
theatrea,"  and  that  they  mnst  suffer  "  certain 
ruin  "  i£  the  Olympic  and  Sans  Pareil  were  al- 
lowed to  continue.  The  Sans  Pareil  was  probably 
included  in  the  complaint  as  a  mere  blind  to 
cover  the  enmity  of  the  patenteee  for  the  Olympic. 
!£llistoQ  Came  out  with  an  answer  to  this  memo- 
rial, in,  a  manner  so  characteristic  as  to  bear 
quoting  in  part.  He  denied  that  the  minora  had 
commenced  the  system  of  encroachments, —  these 


1  Via.,  Feb.  9.  Ifi,  1«,  3;1,  28,  Maroli  2,  .5,  9,  27,  April  3, 
10,  15.  S«B  Morning  CJironicle  for  dates.  Faiio  v/aa  revived 
at  Coyeiit  Oardea  on  tLe  12tL  of  February,  HSl.  Morning 
ChromcCi,  Febniarj  13,  1831. 
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bictics  had  origiuated  with  the  patentees.  "  The 
Pateat  Theatres  have  become  theatres  for  the 
display  of  tht:  imyiclar  drama,"  said  Elhstoii  in 
hi»  reply.  "The  enevoafthmeut  was,  iii  truth, 
oommenced  bj  the  Patent  Theatres  on  the  Minor 
Theatres,  and  not  by  the  Minor  ThuMtres  on  the 
Patent  Theatres :  and  it  was  in  the  rage  of  en- 
groBsiiig  tht!  whole  store  of  stage  exhibition, 
from  the  deep  pathos  of  tragedy  to  the  highest 
flights  of  tight-i'ope  dancing— from  the  amblingB 
of  the  poet  to  the  amblings  of  the  riding-Lopse  — 
from  the  splendid  illuaiona  of  the  scene-pamter  to 
the  sloppinga  of  the  stage  with  '  real  water '  — 
from  the  Attic  playfulness  of  *  Congreve  '  to  the 
more  congenial  playfulness  of  'Puss  in  Boots,'. . . 
"  Posture-masters  must  he  found  (for  the  Mi- 
nor Theatres),  who  should  writhe  themselves  into 
more  contortions  than  Mr.  Pack  was  employed 
to  do  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  Dniry 
Lane :  dogs  must  be  found  who  should  bark 
more  eloquently  than  the  'Dog  of  Montarges' 
was  engaged  to  do  on  the  stage  of  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden :  Children*  must  be 
found  to  support  the  dignity  of  tlie  Minor  Stage, 

*  TLb  cfaia  for  child  no  tow  began  wlisn  Master  Betty  mado 

Ilia  appearaace  in  1SU4,  und  ciiutinned  to  reriire,  on  ucc&^an, 
as  !a.te  as  1630,  when  Uoater  Burke  TepreBenteil  Lihvlock  at 
4ine  of  ths  piiiteDt:  IimiHei.  The  climax  of  this  full^  tuny  be 
foand  in  an  advartisenient  in  tfiuie,  18()7j  wlieu  Uisa  Biddj 
(faiiF  jeorg  aid)  wiia  amiaaiicud  as  CnllbiLli  I 
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as  eff  frctually  as  '  the  dignity '  of  '  the  great 
natiuDEil  eonoern  '  of  Drury  Lane  was  supporttid, 
lately,  by  the  little  girl  who  personated  ^  Ktchard 
the  Third : '  horses  must  be  found  to  prance,  if 
possible,  more  clasaically  than  those  that  sus- 
tained the  'regular'  and  'national  drama'  of 
*TiinouT  the  Tai-tar.'  Poor  Mr.  Astley !  (the 
original  proprietor  of  the  Olympic)  jised  to  ex- 
claim pathetically, '  Why  do  they  take  my  horses  ? 
I  never  tried  to  engage  Mrs.  Siddons.'  "  ' 

Not  witbstan  ding  the  burlcBiiue  running 
through  this  defense,  it  is,  in  the  mam,  true 
to  actual  conditions,  and  »o  forcibly  did  Elliston 
impress  this  fact  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
understanding;  that  he  was  persuaded  to  sustain 
the  Olympic  manager  in  his  course.  The  public, 
too,  felt  that  the  action  of  the  patentees  was  par- 
ticularly ill-advised  at  that  time.  One  of  their 
pleas  had  been  that  the  two  minors  (Olyinpio 
and  Sans  Pareil)  customarily  took  in  £150  night- 
ly at  their  doors,  thus  depriving  the  two  winter 
houses  of  "their  ehan&e  of  profit  a«d  the  means 
of  supporting  the  dignity  of  the  national  dra&ia," 
This  was  a  weak  admission,  in  vien*  of  the  fact 
that  the  success  of  the  minora  was  due  to  their 
acting  plays  similar  to  those  at  the  patent  houses,' 


'  New  Moiilhi^  Jfaffuiine,  1829,  pt  i,  p.  176 ;  Life  of  EllU- 
lon,  p.  251. 
^  See  le  tter  of  "T.  B.'' in  iiferary  JoUTBo/,  AugoBt  29, 1818.  It 
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and  it  was  on  this  evidence  that  Elluton  maia- 
tained  his  position. 

Towania  tbecloseof  the  following  year  (ISIS) 
the  patentees  again  broke  out  in  opposition  to 
the  minora,  intending  ntterly  to  eitemiiiiate 
diem.  Threats  were  m&de  of  restricting  the 
lesser  theatres  to  the  old  mummery  of  dumb 
shuw,  3  taste  for  which  the  public  had  long  since 
outgrown,  and  which  would  have  been  tolerated 
only  in  a  Bartholomew  Fair.  The  Coburg  man- 
ager (Glossop)  retorted  to  these  menaces,  and 
"  Dramatious  "  defended  tie  minora  in  a  letter 
to  the  "  Literary  Chronicle  "  ( January22, 1820). 
The  monopoly  was  6ercely  attacked,  and  tba 
growing  jealousy  of  the  patentees  waa  accounted 
far  by  the  respectability  of  tbe  miuora.  It  wM 
hoped  that,  if  iconviction  followed  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  minors,  legislation  would  result, 
making  future  outrages  of  the  kind  impossible. 

But  the  time  had  passed  for  annihilating  the 
minora.  Neither  the  strength  of  the  patent 
bouses  nor  the  inclination  of  public  opinion  would 
justify  such  extreme  measures.  The  patentees 
might  pester  the  small  theatres  with  persecutions, 
but  the  minors  were  now  too  numerous  and  too 


(■  amnBing'  to  obaerre  the  change  of  front  ElLiatioii  aanmieil 
within  a  year  from  this  time.  We  havo  Alrend;  seea  tha 
hauteur  whicli,  aa  lesiee  o[  Diarj  Laae,  he  diBplafed  Imrards 
the  minora. 
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vigorouB  to  be  driven  from  the  field.  In  1819 
the  Surrey  and  the  Coburg  closed  their  doors 
only  two  weeks,  and  then  only  to  be  refurbished 
for  the  Eaater  performances,  ojjening  again  on 
the  12th  of  April.  At  the  Surrey  "■  the  House 
was  well  611ed,  and  the  curtain  fell  amidst  peals 
of  applause."  At  the  Coburg  "the  house  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  augured  a.  successful 
season."  Even  the  amphitheatre  "notwithstand- 
ing the  wetness  of  the  night  was  well  filled."  Such 
is  the  flattering  testimony  of  one  of  the  leading 
papers  of  the  day.'  The  other  minors,  too,  were 
in  the  line  of  progress,  comniaQdiQgth^  atteutiou 
of  the  theatre-going  public,  and  of  the  critics. 
"The  houses  usually  designated  Jlfmor,"  com- 
ments one  of  the  editors  of  the  dramatic  column 
of  the  "  Literary  Chronicle  "  (December  4, 1819), 
"  continue  to  display  an  activity  which  wa  should 
like  to  see  imitated  by  less  humble  establishments. 
.  .  .  New  pieces  have  been  produced  at  the  AdeU 
phi,^  the  Coburg,  the  East  Londoa,  and  Astleif's 
theatres,  all  of  which  have  been  sueeeBsfnl  and 
contiuue  to  attract  crowded  houses."  In  one  issue 
of  the  "London  Magazine"  (March,  1820)  fif- 
teen columns    are  devoted    to  a  review  of    the 


'  LaTidm  CTiranide,  April  13,  1819. 

^  In  tSl'S)  Jnrtes  sail  Rodweil  leased  the  Sana  Pareil,  op«ii- 
mg  it  oo  OutoVer  1^,  under  the  tintne  oE  Adetpku  TLe  Eoit 
Londoa  Theatre  was  the  Bame  m  ibe  Aojaltf. 
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miQors ;  acd  though  some  severe  criticism  is 
paased  (on  the  low  order  of  the  audieDces  at  the 
Coburg,  for  Bxaniple)i  a.  spirit  o£  praise  doni' 
inatea  the  article.  Alluding  to  the  East  Loudon 
Theatre  the  critic  laconicidlj  disposes  of  it  m 
this  sigDiScaut  passage:  "  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Kae  is  the  principal  tragic  actor 
there,  aud  Mr.  Peter  Moore  the  chief  manager. 
After  this,  is  it  to  Ve  wondered  at  that  Covent 
Garden  is  almost  deserted,  and  that  Mr.  Ellia- 
ton  canDot  yet  afford  to  give  up  the  practice  of 
puffing  at  the  bottom  of  his  play-bills  1  "  At  the 
Coburg,  T.  P.  Coobo  was  giving  vigor  and 
Buccess  to  the  new  establishment  by  his  acting. 

Even  Sadler's  Wells  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
time,  erected  a  respectable  new  building,  bau- 
ished  buffoonery,  made  an  approach  to  the  reg- 
ular drama,  and  so  improved  the  character  of 
its  dramatis  personae  that  the  old  complaint  of 
vitiated  taste  and  bad  morals  attaching  to  the 
establishment  was  dispelled.'  But  the  Olympic 
probably  led  the  minora  in  competition^  taking 
rank  with  Coveiit  Garden.  "  Too  much  praise," 
says  one  of  the  puriodicata  of  the  time,  "cannot 
be  given  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  the  new 
proprietors,'  who    .  .  .  have  at  once  put  their 

*  Lila-aTy  dtrojticle,  September  23,  1820, 
1  When  EUiatciD  took  Dtutj  Laae  Theatre  (ISlf))  hn  laued 
the  Oljmpic  lu  MessiB.  Bajlon  and  lioeTe  foi  leu  yeaie. 
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theatre  on  an  equal  footing  with  their  winter 
rival.  In  no  respect  but  in  size  doea  the  Olympic 
differ  from  the  patent  habitation  of  the  Muses; 
and  how  far  this  is  a  disadvantage  still  remains 
a  point  of  question.  We  must  confess  our  own 
prejudices  are  and  have  bean  strongly  in  favour 
of  Covent  Garden,  but  the  public  feeling  goes 
evidently  with,  the  Bmaller  houses:  the  Olympic 
has  been  nightly  crowded  to  exceas,  and  people 
Lave  been  legnilarly  dismissed  in  crowds  for 
want  of  room."  ^ 

The  Adelphi  also  deserves  special  mention 
as  early  manifesting  a  respectability,  making  it 
a  dangerous  rival  to  the  "  great  houses."  Under 
the  management  of  Jones  and  Rodwell,  the 
Adelphi  was  put  into  condition  for  attracting 
public  attention,  thougli  possibly  with  too  much 
of  the  tinsel  about  it  to  rank  it  with  the  Olympic 
or  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket.'  It 
wag  under  the  managership  of  Terry  that  tha 
Adelphi  pulled  away  from  the  majority  of  the 
mtnots,  and  took  its  place  along  with  the  Olym- 
pic as  a  formidable  rival  of  the  patent  houBes.' 
Under  Yates  and  Mathews,  the  Ad&lphi  was 
finally  put  in  the  fir&t  rank  by  public  favor.  "I 
trust  you  do  not  put  the  Adelphi  on  a  level  with 

*  Lady's  Magtaitw,  October,  1820.  ■ 

'  Sfl6  Examiner  for  October  28,  1321. 
'  Earaptan  Magazine,  Fahiuaij,  WiQ. 
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its  restricted  otighbours,''  complains  a  "Play- 
goer" to  the  "  Tatler"  (November  17,  1830)  for 
not  printing  tLe  complete  play -bill  of  that  theatre. 
*^Can  Covent  Garden  produce  aliBtof  eomediana 
equal  bo  Mathewa,  Yates,  Keere,  Buckstone,  and 
Wilkinson?"  And  another  enthusiast  breaks 
©■ut,  "  We  must  observe,  that  the  acting  of  Mrs. 
Yates  in  a  domestic  tragedy  (a&  it  is  termed^ 
called  Grace  ITurdley,  at  the  Adelphi,  !s  just  aa 
near  perfection  as  anything  on  a  stage  can  be. 
Sbe  is  a  Garrick  in  petticoats.  .  .  .  "  ^  For 
the  ten  years  following  the  beginnings  of  tbia 
rapid  rise  of  the  minors  into  prominence,  the 
newspapers  and  magazines  were  filled  with  a 
marked  approvfd  of  the  tend^ncy^,  aimila.r  to 
that  Bhown  in  the  few  escerpts  quoted. 

Tbe  patent  houses  did  not  aeent  to  decline  in 
proportion  to  the  growing  importance  of  the 
minors.  The  Keans  and  tbe  Kembles  had  kept 
the  old  hulks  from  sinking ;  but  the  suocesHes 
of  the  patent  bonses  during  this  period  were 
merely  temporary.  Some  good  days  were  yet 
before  the  "great  houses/'  but  this  served  only 
to  bring  out  the  decadeace  which  was  upon  the 
old  establishments.  The  barbingsr  of  this  de- 
cline niay  be  traced  from  the  beginning  of  thd 
century,  but  Certainly  DOwhcre  more  distinctly 
than  in  the  brilliant  recklessness  of  Elliston's 

1  Hsw  MonlMa  Magazint  for  1833,  pt  iii,  p.  351. 
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managerfiLip  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  —  cover- 
ing the  very  years  when  the  minora  were  getting 
into  line  for  the  final  cooftiet.  "These  thea^ 
ties,"  says  "Tait'a"  (Noveraber,  1832),  remark- 
ing on.  the  minors,  "from  their  number,  and 
aiipported  by  the  talent  Consequent  on  competi- 
tion, have  a&aumed  a.  position  formidable  to  the 
patent  boiiaes  by  rivalry  in  excellence,  and  im- 
portant to  the  public  in  opening  up  new  chan- 
nela  for  the  efflux  of  amusements,  '  various  yet 
the  same,*  and  of  far  more  attainable  price. 
Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  they  have 
challenged  an  attention  they  seldom  previously 
received,  and  rarely  deserved ;  and  by  unceas- 
ing and  weU-direeted  efforts  have  at  length 
fairly  effected  a  more  than  equal  division  in  the 
public  patronage.  .  .  .  There  is  at  this  moment 
scarcely  a  minor  theatre  Id  London  that  does 
not  possess  one  or  more  stars,  persons  of  estab- 
lished celebrity  either,  or  of  rapidly  riBing 
reputation."  Liston,  Mrs.  Orger,  and  Madame 
Vestria  were  at  the  Olympic ;  at  the  Surrey 
were  Osbaldison  and  Mrs.  West ;  Sadler's 
Wells  boasted  Mrs.  Fitzwilliama ;  while  the 
Strand  (recently  founded  by  Eayner)  was  "  a 
practical  refutation  to  the  arguments  of  tie 
monopolists,  and  a  crying  rebuke  to  illiberal 
licensers." 

This  fairly  won  position  was  not  reached,  Low- 
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over,  without  many  a  tilt  with  the  pateotees, 
wlio,  the  nearer  they  approached  tbetr  doom, 
grew  tile  fiercer  towarJs  the  minors.  In  1826 
the  old  contest  between  the  winter  and  anininer 
houses  (among  which  latter  were  niimhered  va^ 
rioua  of  the  minors)  broke  out  again.'  Led  on 
by  the  Adelphi  and  Surrey,  wlierie  tragedy, 
oomedy,  opera,  farce,  and  melodrama  were  pro- 
duced in  giddy  euccession,  the  lesser  establish- 
ments bade  defiance  to  th«  patent^e^,  and  courted 
the  penalties  of  the  law  regcilating  theatrical^.' 
Some  of  tlie  minor  managers  became  so  fearleaa 
is  the  game  against  the  patent  houses  that  they 
had  a  special  clause  inserted  in  the  articles  of 
the  actors,  guaranteeing  the  latter  against  arrest 
while  the  "  business  "  of  the  stage  was  in  prog- 
ress. In  other  words,  arrangements  were  se- 
cured with  the  officers  of  the  law  whereby  a  writ 
might  watt  the  pleasure  of  the  actor  liefore  being 
served."  Various  other  schemes  were  adopted 
for  evading  the  law,  while  in  some  instances,  as 
already  mentioned,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
managers  to  ecreen  themselves  from  the  wrath 

'  In  tliQ  Wasp  tot  Octo1j«r  SI,  Vii2&,  tboru  U  a  hIio^  liiiiz- 
leHqne  on  the  pa.(«iit«e»  far  their  action  on  tliis  occasioD. 

'  Nno  MoalMif  ilagaiifie,  Ueeamber,  18!iS,  pt.  iii,  p.  528. 
Ell]ston  was  ouua  mure  back  at  tliB  Snrre;,  tcliither  he  nent 
after  failing  at  Driiry  Lane  in  1826. 

"  Thb  vas  related  of  the  Vitil«ria  (i-  «,  Cotnrg)  eapeciallj, 
&!«  lliaii  MonlMy  Stagaiim,  IS3Q,  pt.  iii,  p.  171. 
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of  the  patentees.  Occasionally,  howBTer,  they 
went  too  far  in  their  bold  defiance  (feeling  safe 
in  the  protection  of  public  opinion),  and  inadd 
the  opportunity  too  strong  an.  invitiition  for  tho 
patentees  to  pounce  upon  tliem  in  revenge. 

In  1S30  auch  an  opportunity  was  afforded  the 
patent  houaeSi  and  tliey  were  not  long  in  availing 
tkemselveaof  it.  The  persecutions  begun  at  this 
time  developed  into  a  crusade  aga.inst  the  miaorsv 
which  scarcely  ceased  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years,  and  was  influential  En  hasteninn^  the  down- 
fall  of  the  established  theatres.  The  first  O'bjeet 
of  attack  singled  out  by  the  patentees  was 
Chapman,  manager  of  the  Tottenham  Street 
Theatre.  luforination  wau  laid  against  him  by 
the  large  theatres,  charging  him  with  giving 
stage  entertaiaments  without  a  license  from  the 
Loi'd  Chamberlain.  That  the  charge  was  true 
was  notorious.  An  examination  of  theplay-billa 
Bufftces  to  prove  that  something  more  than  *'  danc- 
ing, 5inging,and  dumb  ahows"  were  represented 
at  the  theatre  in  Tottenham  Street.  However, 
as  the  result  of  a  technical  slip,  the  patentees 
were  unable  to  prove  what  everybody  knew  to  be 
&fact,  and  the  information  against  Chapman  wa» 
diamissetl  by  the  Bow  Street  magistrate.  At  on-ce 
mending  their  case,  the  monopolists  made  another 
trial;  but  in  the  opinion  of  the  Justice,  they 
did  not   mend  it  aright;  and  the  Tottenham 
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compaTij  wer«  £r««i  to  practice  the  old  offenaeB 
over  again.' 

As  a  matter  of  legal  JDsticei  there  can  he  no 
doubt  that  the  patentees  were  in  the  right ;  but 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  was  almost  wholly 
op{Hised  to  the  lav,  and  the  police  court  simply 
echoed  the  sentiment  of  the  public  when  it  dis- 
mu&ed  Chaptoaii.  The  niore  sober-miuded,  how- 
ever, who  believed  in  enforciog  law  so  long 
as  it  remained  on  the  statute-books,  thought 
that  the  patentees  had  not  received  fair  treat- 
ment, either  from  the  court  or  from  the  assem- 
bled auditors.  The  treatment  of  C.  Eemble,  of 
Covent  Garden,  and  bia  counsel  on  this  occasion  i 
was  especially  rude,  the  crowd  breaking  out  into 
jeers  and  insults  against  them.  But  the  managers 
of  the  great  houses  were  not  to  be  browbeaten 
after  any  such  faabion.  Stinging  under  defeat 
and  the  taint  of  obloquy,  the  patentees  bided 
their  time  for  revenge.  Meantime  the  Tottenham 
Theatre  pursued  its  course  in  boastful  safety. 

For  nearly  six  montls  the  affairs  of  Chapman 
continued  in  a  prosperouacondition.  But  on  the 
6th  of  December  (1830)  the  following  adver- 
tisement  of  his  theatre  appeared  in  the  daily 
papers :  "  Last  kight  but  Five  of  tbe  present 

I  New  Monthly  Magaune^  Angaat,  1S30 ;  London. oorreBpond^ 
ent  in  Edinlmrgh  LileruTi/  Journal.  Julj  S,  December  1,  1830. 
S«e  kIvo  otuw  of  PixUmltea  vt.  Chapman, 
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Comi'a\y's  peefohming.  a  full  explanation  o£ 
the  causes  whicli  have  led  to  this  sudden  result 
will  TjegiY^n  to  the  Public  in  the  Bills  o£  Thurs- 
day next."  On  the  same  day  announcement  was 
made  that  the  Tottenham  Theatre  had  been 
leased  for  twenty-one  years  by  George  MacFai^ 
ren^  who.  It  was  report«ri,  had  secured  Winston 
as  manager.  On  Saturday  evening,  December 
11  (183.0),  the  theatre  closed.^  After  the  per- 
formance, W.  Vining-,  in  hehalf  of  the  proprietors 
(Melrose  and  Chapman),  oxplaiuad  to  the  audi- 
ence the  circumstance  causing  the  theatre  to  be 
closed.  This  had  been  due  to  an  information 
(the  third)  laid  by  the  patentees  agaiust  the  mao- 
agers  for  repiesentitig  thd  regular  drama  in  vio- 
lation  of  the  Licensing  Act.  Thia  time  the  pat- 
entees had  been  cautious  enough  to  carry  their 
suit  to  Lord  Tenterden  of  the  King's  Bench,  a 
man  noted  for  his  scrupulous  integ^ntj  in  inter- 
pretiug  the  law.  There  was  but  one  course  open 
to  such  a  judge,  the  defendants  were  found 
guilty;  and  the  Tottenham  Theatre  was  closed. 
This  decision  was  the  occasion  of  an  outburst 
of  Indignation  against  the  monopoly.  The  ulti- 
mate decision,  it  waa  declared,  would  be  influ- 
enced mainly  by  public  opinion  — and  that  was 
strongly  opposed  to  every  speciea  of  monopoly. 
People  would  not  permit  their  enjoyments  to  be 
^  Morninij  CAromde,  imder  da-tes, 
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TQBtricted  because  of  some  antiqu&ted  act  of 
Parliament,  the  operations  o£  wLicjli  were  un- 
equaL  No  ona  would  dream  of  contending, 
continued  the  arguiuient  in  favor  of  the  iDmora, 
that  Bome  people  have  a  right  to  the  con- 
venience o£  a  theatre  at  their  door,  -while 
others  ought  to  be  precluded  from  such  privi- 
legea.^  Tlie  feeling  against  the  theatrical  monofv 
oly  ran  so  high  that  a  renionatrance  meeting 
waa  finally  ciiUed  at  the  Albion  Tarern,  in  tlie 
interests  of  the  dramatiats  and  minor  managers. 
Serle,  the  dramatist,  delivered  an  effective 
speech,  and  Webster,  Rayner,  Davidge,  and 
others,  interested  in  theatrical  property  outside 
the  patent  houses,  vented  their  opinions  on  the 
occasion.  The  result  of  this  diseuBsion  took 
fotot  in  a  seri&s  of  resolutions.  These  called 
attention  to  the  respectability  of  the  minors; 
the  injustice  of  the  prosecutions  brought  against 
them;  the  perverted  uses  to  which  the  patents 
had  been  put,  and  the  changed  conditions  in  the 
metropolis  demanding  an  abolition  of  the  mo- 
nopoly; ending  with  an  appeal  to  the  press  to 
assist  the  cause  of  the  minora,  and  a  determina- 
tion to  petition  King  and  Parliament  for  a  re- 
peal of  the  restrictive  laws.^ 

1  Tatler,  Decemlar  32,  1831. 

■  TatlfT,   DaneiDber   26,  1831;  Genlltman's   Mogazinf,   n>l. 
cHi  pt-  2,  Sapplenieiat,  p.  64S  ;   Ladies^  Miueam,  January,  I83S. 
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Muci  waa  looked  for  from  the  contemplated 
petition  of  the  miaors,  not  only  for  the  theatres 
themselves,  but  for  authors  aa  well.  For  it 
seemed  certain  that  the  claimsi  of  the  hitter  to 
protection  must  «nter  into  any  parliamentary 
discussion  of  the  state  of  the  drama.  Kel&tive 
to  this  meeting  of  the  niinop  managers  a  writflr 
in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine  "  for  February, 
1832,  says,  "  That  the  law  must  afford  these 
establishments  protection  is  evident;  and  from 
the  couvenleDt  dimeusions  of  these  tboatres,  ,  ,  . 
it  is  probable  that  a.  revival  of  the  genuine 
EiUglish  drama  will  take  place  :  by  the  equity  of 
the  leg^islature  may  the  hope  of  the  dramatist 
at  length  be  realized."  And  the  belief  was 
expressed  that  the  time  waa  at  last  at  hand  to 
breakdown  the  monopoly  of  the  "great  thea- 
tres "'  that  had  degraded  the  drama  and  forced 
the  actoT  to  substitute  trickery  (or  talent.  But 
more  of  this  in  another  place.  On  leaving  the 
Tottenham  Street  Theatre,  Chapman  toolt  ref- 
uge in  a  building  in  Grub  (Milton)  Street  that 
had  been  but  the  year  before  (1829)  eouverted 
from  a  chapel  into  a  theatre,  called  the  City 
Theatre  (later,  the  City  Pantheon),  But  the 
patentees  folbwed  bim  up  and  compelled  him 
to  abandon  the  buainess  of  a  manager. 

A  number  of  new  minora  sprang  up  about  this 
time.    The  Pavilion,  in  the  ghetto  quarters,  waa 
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opened  in  1829  by  Wyatt  and  Farrell.  The 
foUowing  year  the  Garrick  waa  opened  in  Leman 
Street,  near  the  aite  of  the  Royalty  Theatre  and 
that  of  the  Goodman's  Fields,  where  Garrick 
had  made  his  dOiut  to  a.  London  audience, 
firabam,  the  tenor,  began  his  St.  James  Theatre 
in  1835,  and  the  City  of  Ijondon  Theatre  (Norton 
Folgate)  also  started  that  same  year.  Two  years 
later  the  Royal  Standard  waa  added  to  the  list. 
But  by  fai"  the  most  important  of  these  recruits 
mas  Rayner's  New  Subscription  Theatre  in  the 
Strand.  This  theatre  had  been  used,  prior  to 
1831,  for  panoramic  exhibitions,  but  in  that 
year  Eayner,  the  impersonator,  eonverted  it 
into  a  theatre  aad  opened  it  on  the  25th  of  Jan- 
uary, 18S2,  without  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
lioenae,  The  propHetor  attempted  to  evada  the 
law  by  the  stratagem  of  felling  his  tickets  of 
admission  at  a  aeighljonag  chocolate-house,  it 
being  understood  that  the  audience  should  be 
admitted  gratis,  after  purchasing  a  ticket  as 
aforesaid. 

This  bold  raae  waa  more  than  the  patentees 
CDiiId  stand,  and,  as  their  blood  was  already  up 
from  the  contest  with  Chapman,  they  caused 
informations  to  be  laid  against,  and  warrants  to 
be  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Waylett,  and 
Messrs.  Abbot  and  Keeley  for  acting  at  an  an- 
Ucensfed  theatre.  The  change  of  tafitice,  from  in- 
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forming  ag'ainat  the  manag'er  of  a  minor  theatre 
to  laying  their  charges  againsb  the  actors,  had 
been  suggested  as  a  result  of  their  numerous  suits 
against  Chapman  (and  others)  before  getting  a 
decision  in  their  favor.  Furthermore,  it  occurred 
to  them  that  the  penalty  for  violating  the  "  for 
hire,  gain,  or  reward"  clauae  applied  as  strin- 
gently to  all  the  actors  as  to  tbe  one  manager. 
HeQce  more  damage  would  be  caused  the  minors 
by  the  course  adopted  on  the  present  occasloDr 
But  no  50oner  had  the  patentees  taken  this  step 
than  they  saw  their  blunder,  for  it  was  no  easy 
matter  to  prove  that  the  actors  were  receiving 
any  benefits  from  the  chocolate- house  dodge,  or 
from  any  other  aource. 

The  announcement  that  tie  patentees  had  de- 
termined on  prosecuting  the  Strand  actors  was 
made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Drury  Lane 
Committee,  July  T,  1832,  but  the  few  members 
present  showed  little  interest  in  the  warlike 
proelamation,  which  grew  out  of  Captain  Polhill'a 
plea  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  entire  amount 
of  the  rental  due  on  Drury  Lane,  owing  to  the 
formidable  rivalry  of  the  minor  theatres.^  There 
Beems  to  hava  been  a  good  deal  of  halting  and 
Cross-purpose  action  ou  the   part  of  tLe  com- 


^  ThU  nCDOUixt  fallows  the  reports  giyen  in  tliB  Mi^fving 
Ghronictf1uTjnlj9,  111,  ^.  1S32.  Captain  PuUiill  wUAt  this 
time  leasee  of  Urary  Laas  The&tra. 
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mittee  agamat  the  Strand  actors,  for  in  a  short 
time  after  the  ceport  th^t  a  prosecution  was  in 
hand  it  was  aaddenly  givea  out  that  the  coun- 
ed  for  the  patentees  had  found  then]:9«lveB 
wrong  in  their  course,  and  that  the  threatened 
prosecution  had  heeu  abandoned.  To  protect 
themselves  from  ridicule,  the  Drury  Lane  Com- 
mittee cauaed  it  to  be  noiaed  about  that  their 
menace  was  only  intended  for  a  joke.  But  eTery- 
body  knew  that  the  monopolists  were  in  no  jocose 
mood,  and  it  was  asserted,  by  those  who  pi-e- 
teaded  to  know,  that  the  prosecution  had  been 
atopi^)ed,  not  because  the  patentees  were  afraid 
they  could  not  convict  the  Strand  actors,  but 
because  the  query  would  be  forthcoming  why 
they  had  not  resorted  to  this  plain  and  simple 
remedy  years  before,  instead  of  complaining 
that  the  law  was  not  anfficient  to  protect  their 
property, 

WhateTflT  the  cause,  the  Strand  prosecution 
was,  for  the  moment,  dxopped.  lu  the  CDSulng 
autumn  (1832),  at  their  regular  meeting  for 
licensing  theatres,  the  Middlesex  magistrates 
refused  to  grant  any  privileges  to  the  Strand 
proprietor.  Nothing  daunted  by  this  rebuff,  the 
manager  continued  to  keep  open  his  theatre  after 
the  manner  devised  at  the  firat,^  until  informa- 
tion was  laid  against  Davenport  (manager  of  a 
'  Lads's  JWajiisiBe,  NoTemljer,  1832. 
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minor  called  The  W^eatminster,  then  but  recently 
ejected  in  York  Street),  followed  by  his  convic- 
tion, when  it  closed.  In  the  following  year  Miss 
Kelly  applied  for  a  license  to  open  the  Strand, 
but  she  also  was  refused,  probably  beeanse  the 
committee  in  Parliament  in  charge  of  Bulwer's 
Dramatic  Performance  Bill  (to  be  couisideredl  in 
the  next  chapter)  bad  not  iuclad^d  the  Strand 
in  its  recommended  schedule  of  Iiondon  theatres. 
This  action  oE  the  committee  involved  not  only 
the  Strand  Theatre,  but  also  the  two  other  the- 
atres recently  establiahed  (the  City  of  London, 
and  the  Garrick).  This  treatment  was  looked 
upon  as  a  great  injustice;  for  although  the  per- 
formances at  the  Strand  were  not  of  the  higheat 
dramatic  order^"  surely,"  says  the  "Observer," 
"these  are  not  times  for  drawing  nice  distinc- 
tions ;  and  everybody  will  acknowledge  them  to 
be  a  vast  deal  more  '  legitimate/  entertaining, 
and  useful,  than  half  the  performaueea  at  the 
two  soi-disant  Patent  Theatres  during  the 
whole  of  last  season."  '  Unwilling  to  take  chances 
on  the  methods  pursued  by  Kayner,  Miss  Kelly 
began  a  series  of  mono-dramatic  entertainiuents 
for  that  summer. 

The  precarious  tenure  on  which  the  Strand 
was  compelled  to  operate,  if  at  all,  caused  it  to- 
change  hands   frequently.    On  the  30th  of  Sep- 
'  Qaotud  in  JVorning  Cbromcle,  July  1,  1533. 
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timber,  1833,  it  opeD€d  under  the  management 
of  Messrs.  M'^reDcb  atid  Kussell.  The  pi^rform- 
ance  on  tliia  oueasiou  begau  with  au  address 
intended  to  burlesque  tlie  struggle  between  the 
majors  aod  minors.  The  competition  o£  tlie  the- 
atres was  described  in  the  language  of  a  sailing 
match.  The  inequality  of  oppoitunity  given  the 
"Teasels"  waa  emphasized,  and  the  hita  at  the 
patent  bouaea  were  fretjuent  and  pointed.'  The 
operations  of  the  new  managers  came  to  a  sud- 
den standstill,  however,  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  opening^.  The  official  attention  of  the  Ijord 
Chamberlain  (Duke  of  Devonshire)  was  called 
to  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  con- 
viction of  Davenport  in  the  Court  of  Common 
pleas,  the  Strand  was  again  open  with  dramatic 
6titerta.inaie'nts.  To  avoid  prosecution  the  man- 
agers were  compelled  to  close  their  theatre.  The 
"  Observer  "  hastened  to  explain  tliafc  "  it  will  be 
perceived  at  once  tliafc  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  Strand  Theatre  are  peculiar,  and 
such  as  do  not  belong  to  any  other  place  of  amuse- 
ment, whether  licensed  or  unlicensed,  in  the 
Kingdom.  It  does  nothj  any  means  follow  that 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  to  embroil  himself 
with  other  Minor  Theatres  in  the  metropolis, 
when  the  law  has  pointed  out  a  short  and  clear 
remedy  should  parties  interested  in  licensed 
^  MoTJiing  C/ironide,  Oetobar  I,  1835, 
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houses  think  it  worth  while  to  proceed  against 
them."  ' 

Fifty  persona  were  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  closing  of  the  Strand  Theatre.  The  per- 
sonal character  of  Russell,  the  celerity  with  which 
he  obeyed  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain to  discontinue  his  performances,  together 
with  the  spirited  and  honest  endeavor  he  put 
forth  to  give  employment  to  hia  company  of  act- 
ors, merited,  and  received,  the  sympathy  of  the 
public.  Notwithstanding  the  open  lawlessness 
whichhad  attended  the  managership  of  the  Strand 
thiia  far,  the  circumstance  of  the  numerous  pros- 
ecutiona  of  the  aotors  and  managers  was  an  ulti- 
mate victory  for  the  minora. 

Eub  the  ill-3ta.rted  Strand  was  deatiued  to 
further  persecutions  by  the  patentees,^  Early  in 
1835  we  find  this  diatribe  against  the  powers 
that  were :  "  The  Chamberlain,  the  Mashes,  and 
their  myrmidons,  common  infnrmers,  to  wit,  are 
arrayed  in  battle  against  this  neat  and  weU-con' 
ducted  little  theatre.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire 
evinced  some  degree  of  delicacy  in  his  official 
capacity,  for  though  he  suffered  the  theatre  to  be 
prosecuted,  he  would  neither  suffer  his  name  to 


■  Qaoted  ia  Morning  Chromc/e.  October  21,  1S^,H. 

"  After  tbe  closing  of  the  tlieatre  in  IS^IS  RuBsell  bep^n  to 
pTe  some  dramatio  monolo^es,  iiii>dQlad  on  Matfaev's  "Alt- 
niuL"  Mamiag  ChronCcis,  November  26, 1833, 
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appear  in  it  or  allow  the  solicitor  for  the  offiee  to 
conduct  the  case.  .  .  ,  "WiUiama  and  Forrester 
are  eummoned  to  Bow  Street  on  Tuesday  next, 
and  we  trust  tlieir  defence  will  be  sneh  as  to  show 
clearly  to  the  world  the  rotteaness  of  the  caase 
agaiast  them,  and  cover  theif  prosecutors  with 
shame.  IE  the  actors  are  couvicted,  there  is  not 
a  minor  theattG  ia  London  that  will  remain  on- 
attackeJ." 

After  needlesa  delays,  the  two  actors  were 
trieJ,^  audi  foUowing;  the  precedent  of  the  preri- 
ous  Strand  cases,  there  was  but  one  Terdict  dpea 
to  the  Justices.  If  Eayiier,  Davenport,  and 
Russell  had  been  giiilty  of  violating  the  LIcenB- 
ing  Act,  80  had  Williams  and  Forrester. 

It  would  seem  that  such  a  record  of  misfor- 
tune from  the  outset  would  deter  theatrical  as- 
pirants from  undertaking  the  management  of 
the  Strand,  However,  anch  was  not  the  case. 
At  the  beginning  of  1836  MacFarren,  the 
actor^  gave  out  that  he  would  opeti  the  theatre 
on  the  11th  of  January.  This  date  was  post- 
poned to  the  16th,  when  the  Strand  was  opened 
OD  the  plan  of  an  Italian  theatre.  But  it  was 
no  sooner  open  than  an  order  came  from  the 
Lord  Chaaiberlain's  office  commanding  that  its 
doors  he  shut,'     The  atory  of  the  struggle  grows 

'  Examiiwr,  Felraorr  15,  22,  ISSu. 
»  Speaatar,  Jannapy  9, 16,  23,  1836. 
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monotonous.  The  opening  and  closing  o£  the 
Strand  Tlieatre  for  the  firafc  foar  years  o£  its 
existence  followed  each  other  id  kaleidoscopic 
sucoesaion.  Within  two  weeks  after  MacFar- 
ren  was  driren  out,  Rayner  waa  once  more  at 
the  old  stand  to  try  hta  fortune,  but  succeeded 
only  in  adding  another  victory  to  the  majors.' 
Finally,  on  tKe  aJ3ce&s.ion  of  the  Marquis  of  Con- 
yngham  to  the  office  of  Chamberlain,  a  license 
waa  panted  to  Rayner  for  the  Strand  Theatre, 
placing  it  on  ^qual  terms  with  the  most  favored 
of  the  minors,  the  Adelphi  and  Olympic,'  Soon 
after  thig  tKe  manageaieut  of  the  Strand  passed 
into  the  hands  o£  Douglaa  Jerrotd  and  his  son- 
in-law  Hammond,^  future  lessee  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  under  whom  it  was  opened  on  Monday, 
April  25,  1836.  Jerrold  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  an  actor  on  the  initial  evening. 

Once  more  before  the  downfall  of  the  monop- 
oly was  the  Strand  to  suffer  the  persecution  of 
the  patentees.  In  the  summer  of  1840  a  por- 
tion of  Hammond's  company  opened  the  theatre, 
hut  it  waa  suddenly  closed  in  conaequence  of  an 
information  against  three  of  the  actors  for  play- 
ing for  hire  without  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
license.     The  charge  was  not  proved,  the  Bow- 

'  Fiaaer'a  Licrrary  Ohronlcle,  Pebmary  6,  183Q. 
"  Eraminer,  March  20, 1836. 
'  SpEaatoT,  Apri  30,  1838. 
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Street  magistrate  dismissed  the  defendants,  and 
the  informers  were  compelled  to  settle  the  coats. 
The  company,  however,  did  not  recommence 
their  performances  at  the  Strand,  the  heavy  pen- 
alties seeming  to  them  too  hazardous.*  Mean- 
time other  theatrical  events  were  occurring  and 
combining  to  draw  the  long  struggle  for  a  free 
stage  to  a  close. 

1  i^wctolar,  Aiig:TiBt  22, 1840. 


CHAPTER  Xn 


tOfi   DKAUAItSTS   VS.    ]rB£:  MONOPOLY 


THE  new  school  of  dramatiats  now  took  up 
the  fight  m  earnest  a^a-inst  the  theatrical 
monopoly,  pruuarily  in  their  own  interests,  but 
unavoidably  involving  the  fortunes  of  the  minor 
theatres.  Since  the  "great  housea"  claimed  the 
cxolusive  privilege  of  acting  the  national  drama, 
the  increasing  dramatic  output  was  limited  to  a 
narrow  field  of  available  demand.  Furthermore, 
under  the  monopoly,  which  might  (and  often 
did)  rejeet  good  plays,  —  knowing  that  they 
had  the  whole  range  to  chooae  from, —  the 
dramatists  had  no  recourse,  with  their  unaccepted 
plays,  to  other  managers.  Carelessness  and 
ignorance  too  frequently  regulted  in  the  esata- 
ination  of  dratnas  tmder  the  patent  system,  with 
injuaticQ  to  the  talenta  of  aspiring  dramatists. 
Add  to  these  complaints  the  lack  of  copyright 
protection,  and  the  case  of  the  dramatic  writers 
will  appear  deserving  of  attention. 

The  dramatists  and  the  minors,  having  a 
common  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  now  joined 
forces  against  the  majors.  The  remonstrance 
meeting  held  towards  the  dose  of  1831,  as  a 
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result  of  the  Tottenliatn  Theatre  persecutions, 
vras  lett  by  Serle,  and  the  resolutions  pagsed  at 
that  time  were  drawn  up  by  him.  Out  of  this 
preliiuinarj  meeting  sprang  another,  held  oc 
the  24th  of  February,  1832,  at  the  City  of  Lon- 
don Tavern,  (or  the  purpose  of  memorializing 
Parliament  "against  the  system  of  oppression 
which  haa  ao  long  fettered  and  discouraged 
dramatic  auth&rs."  This  time,  Mr.  Edward 
Bulwer  presided,  and,  as  at  tlie  former  tneeting^, 
the  charges  against  the  monopoly  were  numer- 
ous and  vigorous.  "  Surely,"  writes  the  London 
correspondent  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Spectator" 
(March  3,  1832},  "it  is  but  just  to  require  that 
the  court  of  competition  be  oi>en  to  all ;  that  a 
fair  reading  be  given  before  competent  judges, 
and  the  play,  if  approved,  be  submitted  to  a 
prompt  stage  trial ; "  and  the  effort  of  the 
dramatista  "to  emancipate  dramatic  genius 
from  the  monopoly  under  which  it  now  writhes  " 
is  highly  commended.  MoncriefE  gave  an  illus- 
tration of  the  methods  employed  by  the  pat- 
entees in  their  treatment  of  the  dramatista.  He 
had  submitted  a  pl^y  to  Covent  Garden,  After 
waiting  an  unusual  time  for  a  reply,  he  finally 
demand^  a  return  of  the  piece.  After  much 
trouble  expended  in  searching  for  it,  be  re- 
ceived it  from  the  bands  of  the  fireman  a.t  the 
theatre,  who  had,  presumably,  been  appointed 
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to  read  and  pass  judgment  on  it.  It  was  from 
the  iadignity  and  injustice  sucl>  s.3  this  that  the 
dTa-matists  now  determined  to  free  themselves. 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1832,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Bulwer  presented  a  petition  aigned 
by"aobleraen,  g-entleaifia,  merchants,  traders, 
and  others,  of  London,"  praying  for  a  repeal  of 
all  leg'ialatire  enactments  tending  to  restrict  the 
performance  of  the  drama  in  the  metropolia. 
Mr.  Bulwer  announced  his  intention  of  moviag 
a  Select  Committee  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
dramatic  literature,  with  a  view  to  founding  a. 
bill  upon  the  report.  The  member  (Mr.  Hunt) 
seconding  the  motion  went  straight  to  the  point, 
saying  that  it  was  high  time  the  monopoly  was 
abolished. 

The  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden  Theatres  followed  this  action  with  a 
petition  (May  30)  praying  for  a  protection  of 
their  rights.  On  the  laat  day  of  the  month 
Bulwer  brought  forward  his  motion  to  appoint 
a  Select  Committee  for  the  purpose  stated  above. 
It  was  tliought,  at  the  time,  that  this  was  a  re- 
sult of  the  decision,  against,  the  minors  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  previous  year ;  but  that 
formed  but  a  single  factor  in  the  case,  and 
the  demand  for  investigating  the  dramatie 
situation  would  have  come  anyhow.  Bnlwer 
prefaced   his   motion   by    a    long  and  forcible 
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B'peeaht  in  wliicb  he  demonstrated  that  not 
011I7  bad  tho  fiuntlitioua  pruduuing^  tLe  mo- 
nopoly ceased  long  emce^  but  alao  tha-t  the 
monupoly  had.  not  exetiuted  the  function  in- 
trusted to  its  care,  —  the  support  aud  dignitj  of 
the  Qational  di-ama.  In  the  Restoration  period 
XlaTenant  had  been  guilty  of  resortiug  to  Bueni'C 
display  and  spectacular  exhibitions ;  bat  espe- 
cially during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
1832  the  patent  houses  had  been  prolific  of 
amusements  of  a  cheap  order.  Now,  therefore, 
argued  Mr,  Buliwer,  since  the  legislature  had 
protected  the  patent  theatrett  in  their  vast  and 
excluaiye  privileges,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
maintaining  tho  national  drama,  it  was  the  duty 
of  that  body  to  say  to  the  monopoly,  "Where 
are  the  plays  to  produce  and  encourage  which 
■we  gave  you  the  exclusive  privilege?  Where 
are  the  immortal  tragedies,  where  are  the  chaste 
and  brilliant  comedies  ?  You  were  to  preserve 
the  dignity  of  the  drama  from  being  corrupted 
by  mountebanlc  actors  aod  absurd  performances  ; 
you  have,  therefore,  we  trust,  driven  jugglers 
and  harlequins  from  the  national  stage ;  yon 
have  admitted  no  wild  beasts;  you  have  intro- 
duced no  fire-eaters  and  sword-swallowers;  ygu 
have  preserved  the  dignity  of  the  national  drama 
inviolate  ;  you  have  left  it  auch  &&  it  was  when 
you  took  it  from  the  bands  of  Ben  Jonson  or 
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SKakespeare ;  for  if  you  hare  not  done  thia, 
then  you  have  not  fulfilled  that  object  for  which 
we  took  from  your  brethren  those  priyileges  we 
have  intrusted  to  jou."  ' 

It  was  cunfldeutly  denied  that  the  objects  of 
the  monopoly  had  been  realized ;  and  to  enforce 
a  law  to  support  such  a  monopolj  was  a  "mon- 
strous injustice  .  .  .  inflicted  ou  the  publio." 
Moreover  it  was  absnrd  to  ask  the  theatre-goers 
of  London  to  tramp  from  every  quai-ter  of  the 
metropolis  to  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden, 
and  when  there,  to  see,  not  a  tragedy  or  comedy, 
but  "  a  very  Bne  scene  in  a  very  bad  melo-drama 
— or,  perhaps,  if  they  were  in  eminent  luck,  a, 
couple  of  lions  and  a  diorama  by  way  of  keeping 
up  the  cational  drama."  The  size  of  the  patent 
theatres  had  been  largely  responsible,  it  waa 
admitted,  for  this  state  of  affairs.  If,  as  the 
patentees  had  so  frequently  declared,  the  theatres 
had  been  enlarged  to  accommodate  the  increased 
population  of  the  metropolis,  that  fact,  as  well 
as  the  resulting  degraded  drama,  led  to  one  con- 
clusion: more  theatrea^  were  needed,  and  they 
should  be  free  from  the  precarious  conditions 
then  existing.  If  it  were  retorted  to  this,  that 
tlie  minor  theatrea  were  allowed  to  exist  iu  spite 


'  Hansard's  Debates,  3d  SerisB,  vol.  siii,  2S9-2^B  i  Mirror 
«/  Parliament,  lOUi  PuliaiotiDt,  2d  S«sa,,  pp,  21H    3344, 

3357. 
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of  their  illegality,  then  the  rejoinder  was  at 
hand,  that  the  law  Btill  existed  on  the  statute- 
books,  iiiakibg;  the  tenure  of  the  inioor  manager 
too  uncertain,  That  law,  if  enforced,  was  de- 
nounced as  unjuat;  if  a  d«ad  letter,  it  waa  a 
mockery*  The  law  miiat  be  defined,  demanded 
Bulwer.  The  public  should  know  whith  theatres 
should  exist ;  the  actors,  which  plays  might  be 
performed.  As  the  law  then  stood,  it  was  "an 
iniquitous  uncertainty,  which,  while  it  rendered 
the  property  of  the  minor  theatres  so  precarious 
and  illegal,  frittered  away  by  co^ntraband  far 
more  than  it  would  by  open  rivalry,  the  property 
o£  the  great  theatres."  Endless  prosecutions  and 
constant  litigations  were  the  products  of  the 
laws  as  they  then  stood. 

The  office  of  examiner  of  playa  was  also  at- 
tacked as  a  oseleas  and  ohjectionable  feature  of  the 
di-amatic  system.  Bulwer  insisted  that  "  the  only- 
true  censor  of  the  age  was  the  spirit  of  the  age." 
The  public  ami  tlie  press  were  thought  to  be 
better  censors  by  far  than  any  "  ignorant  and 
bungling  ofScial  "  appointed  for  that  purpose. 
And  as  to  the  number  of  theatres,  of  that  too 
the  public  should  be  the  judges.  They  were  not 
likely  to  build  mora  than  they  could  support, 
and  they  should  be  permitted  to  have  aU  they 
needed.  So  also  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  legitimate  drama ;  it  was  absurd  to  sano- 
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tion  what  is  frivolous,  and  forbid  what  is  great. 
Bnlwer  would  have  the  stage  free  aa  it  \Fas  in 
the  days  of  '^  Maasinger,  and  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Jonson  and  Shakespeare,  wheik  seven- 
teen theatrea  were  constantly  open  to  a  metrop- 
olis a  tenth  part  of  the  size  of  London  at  present, 
and  a  population  a  hundred  degrees  less  wealthy 
and  intelligent." 

The  objections  raised  to  Bnlwer's  motion  were 
various:  "The  object  of  the  motion  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  Lord  Chancellor'a  opiaiuii  (1881) ; 
it  would  also  interfere  with  the  crown  prerogar- 
tiTe ;  &  multiplication  of  theatres  would  not 
produce  greater  performances  or  greater  antbora, 
nor  would  morals  be  improved  thereby;  the 
(jueetion  was  too  large  for  the  Commons  to  cope 
with,  it  should  have  originated  in  tbe  Lords, 
where  the  crown  of&cers  bad  Beats  ;  the  degen- 
eracy of  dramatic  exhibitions  was  due  to  the 
illicit  rivalry  of  the  mjnops  ;  the  patent  theatres 
had  riglita  to  be  defended ;  though  a.  proper 
footing  for  the  minora  was  loudly  calle^d  for, 
tlie  drama  should  never  be  taken  from  tbe  au- 
thority of  the  Crown." 

Sir  William  Braugham  agreed  with  the  main 
arguments  of  Balwer,  relative  to  tbe  necesslty 
of  amending  the  statutes  regulating  theatricals. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  he  said,  every  minor 
theatre  within  twenty  miles  of  the  metropolis 
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Tiolatei]  Its  license  whea  it  represented  any 
pieces  except  burlettas,  a.ud  every  actor  in  such 
theatre  was  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  ponnds 
for  each  performance.  It  was  notorioua  tbat  this 
law  was  violated  with  impiuiity  every  night.  This 
fact  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  legalizing  all 
those  theatres  reijuired  hy  public  neweaaity.  He 
(Brougham)  had  gone  carefidly  into  the  law  on 
the  subject,  and  was  positive  that  every  minor 
theatre  performing  the  drama,  with  or  without 
the  Chamberlain's  license,  was  liable  to  an  infor- 
matiou.  A  question  had  arisen  ov^r  the  deSuition 
of  a  bnrletta  ;  Brougham  was  certain  that  regu- 
lar tragedies  and  comedies  woie  performed  at 
the  miuor  theatres.  He  ha,d  bees  informed  that 
Othello  had  been  performed  as  a  burlettil,  which 
was  atxomphahed  by  having  a  low  piano-forte 
aoGOiupaotment,  the  muBieian  striking  a  chord 
once  in  five  minutes — but  always  so  as  to  be 
totally  (uaudlble.  This  was  the  extent  of  the 
musical  element  distinguishing  Othello  from 
the  dialogue  of  the  regular  drama. 

Another  member  t^Mr.  John  Camphell)  went 
farther  than  this,  saying  that  the  minors  had 
ceased  to  resort  even  to  the  subterfuge  just  men- 
tioned J  and,  he  added,  "  where  the  laws  and  the 
habits  of  a  people  are  at  variance,  there  is  some- 
thing vicious  m  the  system."  Either  the  law 
should  be  made  to  conform  ^  the  habits  of  a 
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people,  or  tke  habits  of  a  people  to  the  law,  for 
the  sake  of  a  rational  basis.  For  hi9  pai-t,  tho 
speaker  thought  that  free  trade  was  de&irabk  in 
the  matte;  of  publio  amuseiQents,  and  that  the 
GoFemmeat  should  never  interfere  except  to 
enforce  the  observaDce  of  decorum,  or  to  protect 
private  cliaracter  aod  public  morals.  As  to  the 
patent  houses,  Campbell  declared  that  tliey  were 
worse  than  the  minors,  and  were  a  reproach  to 
the  countiy.  Others  took  the  same  view.  They 
suggested  that  while  Parliameut  wob  in  the 
"business  of  doing  away  with  monopolies.,  "  they 
should  also  put  an  end  to  that  very  injurious  and 
most  indefensible  one  —  a  theatrical  monopoly," 
The  general  tendency  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  defliikdly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  in- 
vestigation. The  motion  passed  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  with  Bulwer  as  its  cbairman.  The 
workof  the  Coiumittee  was  laborious  and  search- 
ing. Its  sittings  exteuded  over  several  weeka,  and 
the  full  text  of  its  examiBation  filled  scores 
of  pagee.  Authors,  actors,  prompters,  managers, 
were  called  before  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
evidence.  The  methods  and  practices  of  the 
patent  theatres  aa  regards  performances,  plays, 
the  prices  of  admission,  the  relations  of  authors 
and  managers,  —  and  every  topic  relating  to  the 
theatrical  monopoly,  as  well  as  the  minors,  were 
all  eianilued  with  the  eye  of  aemtlny. 
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All  parties  agreed  that  the  laws  goveraitig 
the  theatres  ought  to  be  revised  ootl  placed 
on  &n  intelti^ble  footing.  The  patentees  held 
up  the  inviolableness  of  tJieit  projiertj  rights 
against  all  infrmgementa,  even  of  Chamber- 
lain and  King;  and  Morton,  thfi  dr3.mat]st, 
instead  of  "bearing  witness"  before  the  com- 
mittee, advocated  the  cause  of  the  patent  houses 
outright.  Macready  thought  that  all  plays  hith- 
erto produced  should  be  given  to  the  large  the- 
atres, allowing  to  the  minors  only  those  to  be 
produced  thereafter.  Davidge  of  the  Coburg 
advocated  the  abrogation  of  all  law  respecting 
the  theatres,  and,  facetiously  comments  the 
"  Morning  Chronicle  "  (July  2, 1832),  he  "  seems 
to  act  on  this  opinion."  Mr.  Place,  o£  Charing- 
Cross,  also  was  opposed  to  any  legal  regulation 
of  the  stage  ;  but  this  was  an  extreme  position, 
ill  calculated  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  minora. 
Kenney,  the  dramatist,  deposed  that  he  had 
been  tricked  oat  of  his  3fasameUo,  for  which  ha 
had  never  received  a  penny  from  Drury  Lane, 
although  the  piece  had  been  played  there  for 
nearly  two  hundred  nights.  For  bis  Irish  Am- 
bassador seventy  pound*  were  still  due  from  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden.  The  monopoly,  he 
was  sure,  was  the  cause  of  this  hardship. 

One  of  the  numerous  sonsations  of  the  pro- 
ceedings o£  the  Committee  was  produced  wlien 
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Sir  Biohard  Birnia  and  Mr.  Hall  were  examined 
(July  10,  1832).  The  latter  asserted  that,  nob- 
withstanding  the  fact  that  he  tad  once  been 
overruled  in  judging  In  favor  of  a  minor  thea» 
tre  in  the  case  of  an  information  brought  before 
him  for  hearing,  in  a  similar  case  he  would  decide 
again  as  he  had  done.  Birnie  and  Hall  TCere 
the  Bow  Street  magistrates  who  had  refused  to 
convict  the  Tattenham  Theatre  performers,  on 
the  ground  that  sufficient  eTidence  had  not  been 
produced  by  the  informaota  to  show  that  the 
mLaor  theatre  had  not  beeu  licensed. 

Bulwer,  of  course,  and  his  brother,  were  for 
no  restraints.  Duncombe  was  for  a  middle 
course;  while  Sbeil,  though  opposed  to  the  mo- 
nopoly, doubted  the  feasibility  of  legislative 
remedy.  Earl  Belfast  placed  himself  od  the  side 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  authority.  Mr.  Al- 
derman "Waithman  expressed  himself  for  the 
minors.  Rayner  thought  it  a  good  plan  to  de- 
mand of  the  monopolists  their  patents,  and  to  sea 
if  those  documents  did  not  contain  a  clause  to  the 
effect  that  they  were  granted  "  for  the  advance- 
ment of  our  morals — the  refinement  of  taste  — 
and  the  improvement  of  dramAtic  litarature," 
acd  if  they  did  contain  such  an  express  purpose, 
then  the  managers  of  the  large  theatres  ought 
to  be  queationod  whether  the  production  of  Tlte 
Dog  of  Montarges,  Jack  the  Giant-KiUer,  The 
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XAons  of  Mysore,  "  and  five  liaadred  otter  pieces 
of  a  similar  description  *'  bad  fostered  the  high 
ideals  of  the  patent  grants.  If  the  answer  were 
in  the  negative,  then  the  patents  should  be  de- 
clared nqll  and  void-  At  any  rate,  they  onght  to 
he  restricted  bj  law,  nerer  in  future  to  repre- 
sent melodrama,  burUsque,  or  paDtomime.' 

On  Augnst  2,  1832,  the  Committee  bad.  com- 
pleted its  inreati^ation,  and  were  ready  to  report 
to  the  House.  The  report  comprehended  eight 
main  divisional  as  arranged  by  Bulwer.  The 
first  of  these  consisted  of  the  plain  statement  that 
the  Committee  had  found  "  a  considerable  de- 
cline, both  in  the  literature  of  the  stage,  and  the 
Taste  of  the  public  for  theatrical  performances." 
The  enumerated  causes  of  this  state  of  affairs 
were,  the  prevailing  fashion  of  late  dining,  the 
want  of  royal  encouragement,  and  the  supposed 
indiepositioD  of  aorae  religious  seeta  towards  the- 
atres. These  all  lay  outside  of  legislative  control. 
But  there  were  additional  cauMS  which  Govern- 
ment might  consider,  such  as  the  uncertain 
administration  of  the  laws,  lack  of  proper  encoui^ 
agement  to  dramatic  audiorship,  and  the  want  of 
regulation  as  regards  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  theatres. 

The  fteoond  section  of  the  report  struck  at  the 

^  For  uammenta  on  the  Select  Committee's  iuvestigationi, 
aoa  ISatnins  Chonide,  Jnlj  2,  16,  23,  25,  1S32. 
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root  of  the  eyil  respecting  the  licensing  of  the- 
atres,—  the  catiae  of  most  of  the  grievances  of 
the  minor  theatres,  and  the  years  of  contention 
hetween  them  and  the  patentees.  It  was  recom- 
mended that  the  sole  power  of  licensing  theatres 
ba  confined  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain ;  that  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  official  be  extended  to 
a  distance  of  twenty  miles  about  London  (that 
being  the  point  at  which,  bythe  Aetof  SSGeorga 
III,  the  authority  of  the  magis-trates  to  license 
theatres  for  the  regular  drama  began)  ;  and  that, 
for  the  sate  of  a  fair  competition,  the  Lord 
Chamberla.iii  should  continue  to  license  all  the 
theatres  then  holding  licenses  from  ■whichever 
source  —  magistrates  or  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
difficulty  of  defining  the  "  legitimate  drama"  was. 
admitted,  and,  to  obviate  this,  the  very  liberal 
proposal  was  made  of  allowing  proprietors  and 
managers  of  theatres  to  exhibit  "at  their  option 
the  legitimate  drama  and  all  such  plays  as  have 
received  or  shall  receive  the  sanction  of  the  een- 
Thia  second  clause  of  the  report  ia  deserv- 


Bor, 


Ing  of  attention,  as  out  of  it,  a  decade  later, 
developed  the  law  ending  the  long  etniggle. 

In  the  next  place  the  Committee  thought  that, 
since  theatres  are  for  the  amusement  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  public  should  have  a  voice  in  determining 
the  number.  It  was,  therefore,  atrongly  recom- 
mended to  the  House,  that  whenever  a  retjiiisi- 
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tion,  Bigned  by  a  majofity  of  the  inhabttants  of 
9ny  large  anA  populous  parish  or  district,  pray- 
ing for  a  DQw  theatre,  should  be  presented  to  the 
I/4rd  Chamberlain,  that  official  should  be  com- 
pelled to  comply  with  the  public  wish.  In  case 
of  aoy  outrageous  ^buse  of  privilege,  it  waa 
BUggeat«d  that  the  Chamberlain  have  recourse 
to  the  Home  Departmeot  for  power  to  suppress 
the  licenae.  Should  a  manager  attempt  to  act 
without  a  license,  it  was  to  be  deemed  prima 
facie  evidence  that  the  community  was  opposed 
to  the  theatre.  In  such  emergencies  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  was  to  have  the  silencing  power. 

As  to  the  question  of  licensing  plays,  it  was 
advised  that  the  office  of  the  censor  should  exist 
at  the  sole  discretioD  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
This  would  not  only  give  dignity  to,  but  would 
alao  6x  reBponsibility  of,  the  office  of  eiaminer 
of  plays.  The  old  system  of  fees,  whereby  no 
distiDctioQ  was  made  between  the  fee  for  licenfr- 
ing  a  alight  song  and  a  complete  drama,  was 
recommended  to  be  abolished,  and  a  graduated 
scale  substituted.' 

The  Committee  did  not  apprehend  that  the 

changes  proposed  by  them  would,  if   adopted, 

'  As  tha  fee  ■yaWm  stthod  in  1-832.  for  a  coraedy  sUtered  to 
>  I)iirlett4  tl>«rq  naold  1>9  cliatged  at  laast  ail  distinet  and 
eqn^  fees  by  the  examiner,  —  ont  for  the  comedj,  and  one 
for  ea>ch  of  the  (nqnUed)  fiveBOUgs.  Tbu  fee  Eystem  v>a 
gnuliiated  in  l$8d^ 
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have  a  depressing  eSect  on  the  patent  theatres  ; 
for,  admittiug  that  eaormous  iuvestments  had 
been  made  m  those  establishmeata  on  the  faith 
of  the  continuance  of  the  monopoly,  it  did  not 
appear  that  the  exclusive  privileges  had  pre- 
fiflrved  either  the  dignity  of  the  drama,  or  the 
fiQaneia!  proajierity  of  the  patentees. 

Coming  to  the  qtiesticu  of  the  ill  usage  of 
dramatists  aa  a  resolt  of  the  monopoly,  a  plea 
waa  entered  for  the  better  protection  of  dramatic 
authors,  by  legally  establishing^  their  rights,  as  ia 
the  case  of  authors  o£  productions  other  than 
dramatic.  It  was  hoped  by  the  Committee  that 
the  adoption  of  this,  a.nd  the  other  suggestions  of 
the  report,  iu  some  legal  form,  would  extend 
a  bent^fit  to  actors,  who  would  then  have  a  wider 
field  for  their  abilities  ;  to  authors,  who  would 
have  not  only  a  greater  demand,  but  also  a 
greater  proteetion  for  the  products  of  their  gen- 
ius ;  and  lastly,  to  the  public,  who  would  become 
the  filial  recipient  of  all  the  promised  benefits. 

It  was  conceded  that  the  report  of  the  Dra- 
matic CommiCtee could  not  afiect  the  status  of  thd 
drama  as  represented  at  either  of  the  great  or 
small  bouses ;  because  the  craze  for  melodrainaa 
and  burlettas  made  that  species  far  more  lucra- 
tive to  the  managers  than  the  legitimate  drama.* 

'  See  Morniag  CAranid«,Ang\iit  6,1832 iGtti^tnicn't  Maga- 
zine tor  Aug-iwt,  1S32. 
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At  the  same  time,  thia  very  fact  was  damaging 
to  the  monopoly,  aa  it  stood  particularly  for  thg 
leg-ular  drama.  Whatever  Parliament  saw  fit  to 
do  witli  the  report,  it  w!L9  certainly  very  dis- 
(asteful  to  the  patentees ;  for  their  wealuieaaes 
had  all  been  laid  bare  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
vestigation . 

Some  looked  upon  the  work  of  the  Conunittee 
as  little  short  of  an  audacioua  imposition.  Tait's 
*' Edinburgh  Magazine"  (August,  1832)  thua 
cynically  remarks  on  the  subject : 

"The  unhappy  Drama  (almost  aahamed  to 
know  herself ) ,  a  miserable  pauper,  who  liaa  been 
passed  from  parish  to  parish,  pressed  during 
the  war,  and  turned  adrift  in  her  rags  in  time  of 
peace ;  pelted  with  mud  by  the  editors  of  the  fif- 
teen daily  and  thirteen  weekly  journals  of  Lon- 
don,—  now  sentenced  to  the  workhouse,  and  now 
to  the  penitentiary, —  is  at  length  eondemned 
to  the  ^eine  forte  et  dure  of  a  Parliamentary 
Committee !  Not  a  farce-writing  dunce,  not  a 
ninny,  not  a  candle-snuCfer,  but  has  been  called 
to  apeak  to  her  character,  and  prate  away  hia 
own  I  ,  .  .  Certain  senators,  having  premised 
that  there  are  no  dramatic  authors  extant,  insist 
on  bringing  in  a  bill  for  their  protection." 

But  the  authors  had  a  cause  to  support,  and 
no  amount  of  adverse  criticism  was  able  to 
dampen  their  zeal.     The  same  day  (August  2) 
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on  which  Bulwer  read  the  report  of  the  Dra^ 
matic  Committee,  one  of  the  House  members 
(Mr.  Shiel)  presented  a  petition  from  James 
Sheridan  Knowles,  praying  for  protefition  to 
dra,matio  prodiiotions.  At  the  same  time  Bulwer 
ga^e  notice  that,  i£  reelected  to  Parliament, 
he  would,  the  next  aeasion,  move  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  regulating  the  claims  o£  dramatic 
authors.' 

Pursuant  to  this  announcement,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1833,  permisaion  vaa  given  to  the  mem- 
ber from  Sti  Ives  to  introduce  a  bill "  for  licenc- 
iug  theatres,  and  for  the  better  regulation  of 
dramatic  performances  in  the  cities  of  London 
and  "Westminster,  and  within  twenty  miles 
thereof."  This  was  known  as  the  Dramatic  Per- 
formances  Bill,  and  was  an  outgrowth  of  that 
clause  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dra^ 
matio  Literature,  in  which  it  was  advised  that 
the  sale  power  of  licencing;  plays  be  lodged  in 
the  Lord  Cfaamberkiu.  The  object  of  the  meas- 
ure was  threefold :  to  throw  open  the  regular 
drama  to  all  the  then  liceused  theatres,  to  defend 
the  inhabitants  of  any  district  from  the  annoy- 
ances of  mere  theatrical  speculations,  and  to 
centralize  in  tte  Lord  Chamberlain  authority 
over  the  theatres. 

*  'Mirror  of  Parliitiaeiii,  2d  Seeuon,  lOtli  Farliamant,  raU 
i7,  p.  3519. 
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"With  these  objects  in  view  the  bill  proposed 
to  enact,  in  the  first  instance,  that  any  person 
desirous  of  obtaining'  a  license  for  the  esbibition 
of  dramatic  performances,  at  any  place  within  the 
limits  of  the  act,  must,  at  least  three  months 
before  the  annual  licensing  day  at  which  the 
application  for  license  was  intended  to  be  made, 
poat  a  notice  to  that  effect  OQ  the  outer  door  of 
tL^  th«iLtrei  where  Sach  performances  were  pro- 
posed to  be  exhibited.  Copies  of  the  said  notice 
must  be  served  also  on  the  church- wardens  and 
overseers  of  the  parish,  and  insertions  of  the 
same  made  once  a  week  for  the  three  months  in 
two  daily  morning  papers.  Should  a  majority  of 
the  persons  interested  in  the  pi-operty  coutiguooA 
to  the  theatre  petition  the  Lord  Chamberlain  two 
months  in  advance  of  the  licensing  day,  against 
the  license  thus  applied  for,  the  said  liceuHe 
should  be  denied.  If  no  such  petition  were  pre- 
sented, then  the  Lord  Cha^mberlain  Bhonld  be 
under  the  necessity  of  issuing  the  license  prayed 
for.'  HoTCTer,  ptovision  was  made  for  refusal  to 
grant  a  license,  cotild  the  act  in  any  way  he  con- 
atruied  to  conflict  with  the  common  law.  Persons 
applying   for  A  license  should   he   reqiiir&d   to 


*  Honaard's  J'nrliajnettlOTy  Dtbatrs.  3d  Series,  vol  Ifi,  501- 
Sffl ;  ae«  also  Mirror  of  Parliaaent,  lat  Seasion,  1  Ith  Parlia- 
jaeat,  pp.  Tll-llSi  and  Gentleman's  Magazir\e,  voL  103,  pt  1, 
p.  261. 
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present  a  certificate,  signed  by  tliree  architects, 
or  surveyors,  vouching  for  the  stability  and 
safety  of  the  building-  intencled  for  theatrical 
purposes.'  It  was  proposed  to  give  tha  Lord 
Chamberlain  summary  power  in  cases  where  un- 
licensed performances  were  exhibited,  or  where 
proprietors  of  theatres  in  any  way  exceeded  the 
privileges  of  their  licenses.  But  the  Chaiiil>erlain 
was  to  have  no  diBCretioDary  powera  over  pro- 
prietors coioplyitlg:  with  the  I>rovi3ion3  of  the  act, 
Dor,  in  case  a  memorial  had  not  been  presented 
within  the  time  specified,  against  the  graatiog  of 
the  license. 

In  presenting  the  bill  Bidwer  stated  that, 
although  the  Dramatic  Committee  had  thought 
the  office  of  examiner  of  plays  a  needless  one, 
they  had  retained  it  in  the  proposed  bill,  fear- 
ing that  any  attempt  to  abolish  that  office  might 
militate  against  the  bill  itself.  However,  pro- 
visions were  made  for  a  graduated  scale  of  fees. 
In  the  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Bulwer's 
speech,  the  necessity  for  some  such  measure  as 
that  proposed  was  very  evident ;  although  some 
doubts  were  eitpressed  as  to  the  advisability  of 
attempting  the  control  of  public  taste  by  legis- 


'  This  preijaiiitian  may  have  b&en  Hii|rgeite2  'hj  the  then  k- 
oent  disaster  fit  tli^  ISrunawick  (i,  e-  Roj^aliy)  TkeatreT  vLieh 
collsiised  (Febmary  28,  1828),  three  dajs  afMr  opooing,  kill- 
ing a  Dombar  of  persona. 
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ktiTfi  action.  As  in.  1737,  tlie  summar;  power 
proposed  to  he  vested  io  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
caused  some  apprehensions.  And,  too,  the  attack 
on  the  cBu^Drship  was  thought  too  radicaJ.  On 
the  other  hand,  aome  would  go  beyond  Bulwer 
in  the  mo-vement  towards  reform;  the  censor 
and  cbamherlaio,  it  was  declared,  "  had  tram- 
melled the  drama  until  it  became  as  it  now  was; 
fees  were  demanded  here  and  fees  there.  .  .  . 
There  skould  be  a  free  trade  id  the  drama  as 
well  as  anything  else."  One  member  (War- 
burton),  who  held  a  £500  renter's  share  in 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  thought  that  the  mo- 
nopoly Bystem  was  calculated  to  aSord  irrational 
amusement  at  the  dearest  rate,  and  that  the 
object  of  the  bill  was  to  reverae  this  state  of  af- 
faira.  If,  continued  the  same  speaker,  the  exist- 
ing monopoly  claimed  the  right  to  be  protected 
in  its  vested  intsreats,  he  wished  to  tell  the  House 
that  there  remained  no  such  interests  to  be  pro- 
tected ;  for  those  auppoaed  to  exist  were  mort- 
gaged to  treble  their  value,  and,  of  course,  were 
worthless.  For  his  part,  he  was  willing  to  sacri- 
fice his  X600  share  in  Covent  Garden  in  order  to 
enable  the  minor  theatres  to  perform  the  regular 
drama. 

Opposition  to  the  Dramatic  Performances  Bill 
was  not  wanting,  either  in  or  out  of  the  House 
of  Commona.    The  patentees  had  the  memorial, 
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which  they  Lad  formerly  pres&ated  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  against  the  extension  oE  tLe  licenses 
of  the  Haymarket  ajid  Lyceum,  printed  and  eir- 
culatGd  broadcast,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  (of- 
fset the  defeat  of  Bulwer's  bill,'  Alfred  Buun, 
the  new  lessee  of  both  patent  theatres,  had  two 
or  three  interviews  with  Bulwcr  for  the  purpose 
of  prcTailing  on  the  latter  to  amend  the  bill  to 
the  advantage  of  the  established  houses,  but  the 
"  young  reformer  "  could  not  be  dissuaded  from 
his  course.^  The  patentee  then  addressed,  the 
Crown,  and  also  prepared  a  memorial  to  the 
House  of  Lorda,  in  the  hopea  of  obstructing  the 
passage  of  the  hill  there,  should  it  get  through 
the  lower  House. 

The  press  was  by  no  means  unaDimously 
friendly  to  the  bill,  as  presented.  It  contained 
certain  defects  which  augui-eJ  its  defeat,  and 
these  were  early  pointed  out  by  the  "Observer." 
For  example,  one  elauae  in  the  proposed  measure, 
as  first  prepared,  made  it  imperative  on  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  grant  a  license  to  an  applicant 
if  a  dissenting  petition  were  not  filed  hy  persona 
living  in  the  neighborhood;  while  another  por- 
tion of  the  bill  required  that  a  consenting  memo- 
rial should  be  lodged  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
from  persona  living  near  the  theatre.^   The  "  Oh- 

'  Mominfi  Chroaidi,  Mm.  18, 1&33.  «  BHnn,  TAe  Stage,  i.  111. 
■  iComing  Chranidet  Maroti  25,  1S33. 
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BGrver,"  from  the  start,  predicted  the  failure  of 
the  bill,  an  other  g;rouDil!i.  Dissensions  arose  m 
tiK  Committee  in  chaj-g'e  of  the  iC'Ca^ure,  one  or 
two  of  the  members  threatening  to  witLdraw,  for 
the  reason  that  the  schedule  of  theatres  proposed 
by  the  hill  would  make  the  tnoaopolj  stricter 
than  it  bad  been.  It  was  the  impression  of  the 
advocates  of  the  mitiors  tliat  the  schedule  was 
intended  to  include  all  the  then  esistiog  London 
theatres,  wliereaa  it  provided  omlj  for  those  that 
bod  been  licensed.  Such  an  arrangement  would 
debar  the  Strand,  City,  and  Garrick  theatres 
from  legal  protection ;  and  for  this  reason  the 
bill  was  violently  opposed  by  some  of  the  Com- 
mittee. To  meet  the  objections  raised  to  the 
schedule  of  theatres  proposed  by  tbe  bill,  one 
of  the  Dietropolitan  members  o^ered  a  compro- 
mise, whereby  the  Lord  Chamberlain  should,  by 
the  aid  of  a  jury,  be  enabled  to  decide  whether  a 
theatre  was  or  wais  not  desired  by  the  inLabit- 
&nta  of  any  particular  district.  But  this  cumber- 
some and  expensive  method  was  immedlatelj 
attacked  by  the  papers,  and  the  whole  matter 
was  left  as  originally  proposed. 

Belatire  to  licensing  the  Victoria  (Coburg) 
and  the  other  theatres  outside  the  Chamberlain's 
jurisdiction,  the  leading  theatrical  paper  of  the 
day  '  remarka :  "  What  mere  folly  it  seems  not 

^  Morninff  CAroniWe,  July  1,  ia3S,  qnndug  Obierver.     MQm 
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to  give  the  Lord  Chamberlaia  at  once  juriadic- 
tion  there,  by  wLich  care  could  be  taken  that 
UDobjectiouable  pieces  only  should  berepreseiited. 
Hsre  15.  a  short  and  easy  remedy,  at  lea.Bt  for 
part  of  the  eidatiix^  evils,  without  useless  and 
tiodless  dLscussioQ  about  a  Bill  which  never  will 
be  passed." 

The  biiil,  which  had  passed  its  second  reading 
and  been  camiuLtted  on  the  30tb  of  May,  wa.a 
reported  on  the  8th  of  July.  On  the  19tli  of 
July*  Alderman  Wood,  of  the  metropolia,  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  amenduient  added,  exempt- 
ing the  city  of  London  from  the  act,  on  the 
ground  that  the  mayor  and  aldermen  had  previ- 
ously  exercised  the  power  of  granting  and  refus- 
ing licenses  within  their  jurisdiction.'  On  the 
24th  of  July  Bulwer  moved  the  third  reading. 
One  of  the  members  (Mr.  Koteh)  of  the  House, 
in  objecting  to  tha  bill,,  used  such  severe  language 
against  the  profession  o£  actors  as  to  create  a 
sensation,  and  brought  upon  himself  a  well-de- 
seived  opprobrium.  A  theatre,  h&  declared, 
Served  the  purpose  only  of  bringing'  together  a 
set  of  unfortunate  outcasts  who  had  uo  means 
of  existence,  and  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 


Eisllj,  who  waa  at  tliia  time  pUnning  to  open  tlis  Stroud,  at 
□Doe  pedtioned  Farlis-iaent  for  pratactioii. 

'  Mirror  of  Parliamtnt,    iit  SoSaloti,   lltli  Farliamenlt,  pp, 

soon.  2&Ja,3188,  SiOS,  3312,  3403|  MfiO. 
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Parliament  to  legislate  for  such  a  class.'  This 
fierce  iiivective  did  not  pi'event  the  bill  from 
pa-BBtng  tlie  House  of  Commons,  which  it  did  by 
a  vote  of  38  to  7.  Tbe  following  day  (July  26) 
Bulwer  carried  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  minora  were  elated  over  the  success  of 
their  measure  ia  the  Commons,  and  prophesied 
certain  victory  in  the  upper  House.'  The  Mar- 
quis of  Clauriearde  undertook  to  conduct  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Jjords,  and  secured 
its  first  reading  on  tbe  day  of  its  receipt.  Notice 
waa  gi  ven  for  the  second  reading  to  come  up  in 
one  week-  By  the  appointed  day  both  sides  lad 
gathered  their  strength  for  th«  fray.  Lord  Wyn- 
ford  presented  a  petition  signed  by  one  hundred 
and  sixty  persons,  "proprietors,  managers,  per- 
formera,  musicianst"  and  others,  interested  in  the 
Victoria  Theatre.  The  petition  stated  that  over 
three  hundred  persons  were  employed  in  and 
about  that  theatre,  and  that  none  but  the  works 
of  the  best  dramatic  authors  were  performed 
there.  They  set  forth  their  precarious  situation, 
due  to  the  then  existing  law  laying  each  of  them 
liable  to  a  fine  of  fifty  pounds  for  every  night 
they  performed.  They,  therefore,  prayed  that 
the  bill  then  before  the  Lords  might  pass.    In 


*  Hansscd'a  Parliamentary  Drbaiu,  3d  Senes,To1,  lii,  g, 
12IM, 
'  Morniug  CKronic/e,  July  2S,  1833. 
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presenting  thia  memorial,  Lord  Wynford  did 
not  deny  the  tnithfulueas  of  the  petitioners' 
complaint,  but  eutertained  some  doubts  as  to 
whether  tlie  £60  penalty  could  be  enforced^ 

A  petition,  similar  to  the  foregoing  one,  bear- 
ing tha  signatures  of  thirteen  hundred  inhabit- 
ants of  London  and  Westminster,  was  read  by 
the  Duke  of  Somieract.  Bothi  of  these  memorialB. 
were  tabled.  Other  petitions,  favoring  the  bill, 
were  presented  from  the  minors  of  the  metropo- 
lis, from  actors  and  authors  interested  therein, 
from  merch&nts,  traders,  a,nd  othera  of  London, 
and  from  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Mary,  Lambeth, 
and  the  other  sections  adjacent  to  the  metropo- 
lis.^ Covent  Garden  and  Dnivy  Lane,  of  course, 
petitioned  against  the  bill. 

Something  of  the  ardor  which  stirred  the 
public  in  geneiul  to  promote  the  Dramatic  Pe^ 
formancas  Bill  may  he  appreciated  from  a  single 
instance.  On  August  1,  tlie  day  before  the  time 
set  for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in  the  Honae 
of  Lords,  a  public  mass  meeting  was  called  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
memorializing- Farliament  in  favor  of  the  measupe. 
A  number  of  notable  persona  wera  present  at  this 
conference,  tepresenting  authors,  actcTs,  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  the  puljlic  id  general 
Among  these  were  Messrs.  Serle,  Warde, 
"  Mirror  o/Pofliamtnt,  lat  Sbm.  llth  PwL,  pp.  1384,  34S0. 
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"Wrench,  Abbott,  Egerton,  Elton,  Farrell,  Jerrold, 
Osbaldiston,  DaviJge,  Keeley,  MJtuIiell,  Vining, 
Bulwer,  and  many  otliers.  The  Duke  of  Som- 
erset, who  waa  in  tho  chair,  opened  the  meeting 
with  a  brief  address.  Serle  maile,  perhaps,  the 
kailing  speech  of  the  occasion.  He  stated  that 
the  appeal  tbej  w«re  ttea  making  to  the 
public  was  in  behalf  of  three  thousand  p6rao<Da 
whose  livelihood  was  concerned  in  the  issue 
between  the  two  large  theatres  and  the  minors. 
They  were  asking  for  do  exclusive  privilegea, 
he  said,  but  merely  the  liberty  to  exercise  tbeix 
art.  The  history  of  the  prosecutions  of  the 
minor  theatres  was  then  entered  upon.  It  was 
averred  that  if  the  large  theatres  had  not  per- 
secuted the  minors  with  such  viudictlt'enesB,  but 
had  allowed  them  a  degree  of  liberty,  they 
would  have  been  content  with  a  less  measure  of 
JHstiee  than  they  now  demanded.  Nothing  but 
the  utter  abolition  of  the  monopoly  wonld  now 
relieve  the  situation  and  satisfy  those  moat  fie- 
tiously  affected. 

The  oft-repeated  aaaertion,  that  a  multiplicity 
of  theatres  wonld  lead  to  a  deterioration  of  the 
drama,  was  denied,  and  doubts  were  expressed 
whetlier  it  could  possibly  be  in  a  worse  state.  It 
was  a  well-known  fact  that  Sheridan  Knowlea's 
play,  The  Wife,  and  the  regular  English  company 
of  actors  had  been  driven  from  Covent  Garden  to 
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make  room  for  foreigners; '  wLile  at  the  minors 
Sbakesperean  and  other  gre2.t  plays  had  been 
acted  repeatedly  with  success.  At  the  Olyropie 
Pavilion  ITamlet  had  drawn  large  audiences  over 
and  orer  aga.iii.  Experience  of  othGT  countries 
had  proven  competition  to  be  the  cause  of  tm- 
proTement  of  the  drama,  and  so  would  it  m 
England,  if  permitted-  Serle  then  Jilltided  to  the 
treatment  which  Kaowles,  Dowton,  and  Kenney 
had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  patenteea, 
when  seeking  an  opportunity  for  presenting  their 
producbiona. 

The  charge  was  denied  that  the  minora  were 
to  blame  for  the  embarrassments  which  had 
overtaken  the  patent  houses.  Drury  Lane  The- 
atre, as  everybody  knew,  had  been  built  dining 
"war  prices,"  and  values  had  declined  with  the 
return  of  normal  finanutal  conditions.-  Drury 
Lane  was  not  the  only  concern  that  had  sTiffered 
from  the  same  cause.  As  to  "  vested  rights,"  it 
was  maintained  that  a  monopoly,  e^tistiug  solely 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  which  kept  the  bread 

'  Tlii«  ocoorrad  in  1S32  ddiIcc  t!ie  manageniKnt  of  LapartB. 
^  "  Soaruely  anj  deacoptioa  of  property  baa  been  iuupb  seri- 

aaBly  aS(M:teil  by  the  g-eneraJ  clisiTees.  than  the  Piililic  Thoa-trea ; 
e«en  ia  tbe  CupitEil  iJiuy  hare  been  severely  Tukmi  ;  but  in  the 
Provincial  ciroTiita  tbej  bavB  been,  almost  without  ennsption, 
entirtjl;  s^but  up,  or  chair  reata  reduced  oafi-thlril ;  aoini)  to  half 
their  former  produce,  and  othiira  allowed  »i  be  used  for  die 
payniBnt  of  taies  siui  cepsirs,"  Qtniifum't  ilagtustne,  Mocch, 
16a,  p.  27U. 
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ont  of  the  mouths  of  thousands,  and  presented 
the  public  from  enjoying  rational  amusemente, 
}iad  no  right  to  be  permitted.  Serle  closed  his 
speech  by  reiterating  that  the  drama  could  live 
and  prosper  only  when  free ;  that  the  exertions 
then  being  made  were  aimed  to  rescae  it  from  the 
thraJldom  of  the  existing  monopoly :  and  that 
if  the  House  of  Lords,  should  think  fit  to  reject 
the  biU  then  before  tbem^  ueverthekas  its  pro- 
moters would  in  no  wise  feel  that  their  cause  was 
weakened;  but,  on  the  Contrary,  tbej  Would  m&ke 
more  extensivdy  known  the  justice  of  tLeii  de- 
mands, and  '^  they  wouEd  knock  again  and  again 
at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  till  justice  was 
admitted." ' 

The  sentiments  of  the  meeting  were  written 
down  la  the  form  of  a  petition,  which  was  at 
onee  forwarded  to  the  House  of  Lords.  On  the 
following  day  (August  2),  as  announced,  the 
Marquis  of  Clanriearde,  the  original  mover  of 
the  bill  in  the  Lords,  opened  the  debate  for  the 
second  reading.  The  anomalous  condition  of  the 
laws  regulating  the  theatres  was,  he  said,  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  injurious  to  the 
public  morals,  and  derogatory  to  the  profession 
of  acting.  The  anomaly  coQslsted  m  the  coc^ct 
of  the  law  on  the  subject  and  the  fact  as  backed 
by  public  opinion.    East  of  Temple  Bar,  across 

>  Mmiins  Chrminh,  AngMt  2, 1833- 
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in  Surrey  outside  of  Woatmioster,  theattea, 
"some  of  them  very  gttod,  and  others  less  so," 
were  acting-  witlioiit  tlie  license  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlaic,  and  had  no  means  of  obtaining  one. 
The  development  of  this  inconsistent  state  of 
aSairs  was  signL&cant ;  so  long  as  the  minor 
theatres  liad  devoted  tihemselves  to  a  low  and 
vulgar  order  of  amusements  —  "whilst  they  were 
no  better  than  Imunts  of  viee  and  idleness " — 
the  patent  theatres  rai&ed  not  one  point  of  objec- 
tioa ;  but  the  moment  the  minor  concerns  became 
respectable,  and  made  an  attempt  to  give  a  class 
of  performances  "  to  which  the  intelligent  might 
resoi't  with  adrantage,"  the  great  patent  houses 
put  the  arm  of  law  into  motion  to  crush  them. 
That  the  public  had  been  aroused  against  this 
injustice  to  the  minor  theatres,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  violence  to  morality,  was  witnessed  by  the 
petitions,  favoring  the  bill,  presented  to  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Dramatic  Literature. 

A  free  competition  of  the  theatres,  with  pro- 
tective guards  against  licentiousness,  was  needed 
to  alleviate  the  situation ;  and  tlie  Dramatio 
Performances  Bill  was  believed  to  contain  the 
remedy  sought.  As  the  law  then  stood,  there 
was  no  power  to  restrain  managftrs  from  exhibit- 
ing performances  wholly  at  variance  ftith  de- 
cency and  morality ;  for  the  Chamberlain's  power 
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in  such  matters  wa3  only  permissive,  not  prevent- 
ire.  As  to  an  indefinite  number  of  theatres 
being  fastereil  by  the  bill,  should  it  pass,  the 
very  opposite  was  expected  from  it  by  its  friends, 
for  some  of  tlie  places  then  exhibiting  would,  it 
was  predicted,  be  aujjpressed  by  the  operations  of 
the  act.  Indeed,  as  to  the  matter  of  respectability, 
it  was  pointed  out,  the  two  patent  houses  theoi- 
selvea  were  national  disgraces,  often  guilty  of 
giving  exhibitions  both  "  indelicate  and  disgust- 
ing." Moreover,  it  had  been  a  complaint  for 
years  that  those  theatres  derived  considerable 
sums  every  year  froia  certain  classes  of  persons 
who  went  there  coufeasedly  for  purposes  im- 
moral and  vicious. 

If  it  were  hehl  by  some  that  the  bill  ought 
not  to  pass  because  it  would  be  an  infringement 
on  the  monopoly,  the  Marquis  of  Chinricarde 
desired  to  tell  the  Lords  that  such  a  positioo 
was  both  "  absurd  in  principle  and  untenable  in 
law."  Did  the  Lords  not  know  that  there  were 
no  monopolies,  that  by  the  Act  of  21  James  I,  all 
monopolies  were  expressly  prohibited,  and  t^at 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  patentees  to  exer- 
cise a  monopoly  rendered  them  liable  to  the  pen^- 
ties  of  a  praemvniref  Furthermore,  was  it  not 
a  patent  fact  that  Drury  Lane  was  then,  and  had 
been  for  years,  running  on  the  authority  of  a  lim- 
ited licenae,  and  was  this  iiot  sofBcient  erideoce 
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that  the  monopoly,  a,a  well  a.s  th«  "  vested 
property  rights,"  was  a  mere  fiction  ?  It  seemed 
absurd  to  the  Marquis  to  speak  of  infringing 
property  rights^  the  value  of  which  was  lueasup- 
able  only  in  terms  of  debts  and  mortgages. 

The  Esirl  of  Glengall,  who  wa3  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  p&tent  theatres,  represented  ths 
causa  of  the  patentees  and  repeated  3.rgumentB 
with  ^hich  we  have  been  made  acquainted  in  the 
course  of  these  pages.  But  the  most  imique  turn 
to  the  deba.to  on  the  bilL  in  the  House  q£  Lords 
was  given,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  in  a 
spirited  manner,  pronoimced  a  lengthy  anathema 
against  the  immorality  of  tha  atajje,  not  sparing 
the  patent  houaes.  A  lamentable  picture  was 
drawn  by  the  bishop,  in  respect  of  the  Garrick 
Theatre,  where  "  the  value  of  property  had  de- 
teriorated, houses  could  not  be  let,  offences 
multiplied,  and  the  district  alarmed  by  riots  by 
night."  The  good  prelate  was  chagrined  that  a 
bill  should  be  introduced  to  increase  these  places 
of  evil.  By  some  sort  of  mathematics:!  jugglery 
he  calculated  the  possibility  of  two  hnndred  and 
fifty  theatres  within  a  radius  of  two  miles  from 
the  General  Post  Office,  in  case  the  bill  passed ; 
QOT  Could  the  spiritu^  Lord  oonaent  to  the  sec- 
ond reading  of  a  bill  that  promised  to  multiply 
dens  of  iniquity  at  such  a  rate.' 

1  Id  18^  Farrell,  piopristor  of  tka  BojaJ  PaTilion  Theatre 
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strenuous  opposition.'  This  one  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Otlej,  who  wished  to  introduce  a  &hoFt 
bill  empowering  magistrates  with  disBretionary 
anthoTity  in  mitigating  the  fifty  pound  penalty 
for  aating  in  an  unlicensed  theatre.  Aa  the  law 
atoodf  magistrates  were  powerless  to  graduate 
the  fine  provided  by  the  Licensing  Act.  How- 
ever, on  the  whole^  the  extreme  sevetity  of  this 
provision  operated  favorably  to  the  actOTS  in 
the  minor  theatres,  for  ia  1833,  and  long  before, 
there  vas  little  diapo&itioa  In  any  quarter  to 
carry  the  old  act  into  effect. 

The  minors  were  greatly  opposed  to  Otiey'a 
compromising  measure,  and  nothing  came  of  It. 
The  old.  order  of  thinga  continued.  But  tha 
monopoly  Lad  received  s.uch  a  shock  from 
Knowles's  attempt  to  establish  a  third  theatre, 
from  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  the  lead- 
ing minoTB,  and  from  the  vigoroua  combined 
attacks  of  uiinoi's  and  authors,  that  it  was  never 
to  recover  from  it.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  be- 
fore the  dramatists  were  to  concert  again  in 
defenae  of  their  rights,  but  in  that  period  tha 
internal  decay  of  the  patent  houses,  and  the 
external  attacks  of  their  foes,  made  tbe  closing 
oer&mony  of  pronouncing  the  doom  of  the  "  great 
theatres  ^'  a  mere  perfunctory  legislative  act. 
1  Morning  Chroidele,  Aa|^Bt  5,  12, 1S33. 


CHAPTER  Xm 

THE   LORD   CHAKCEIXOR'S  OPlSlONi   AJTD  KKOWlEs's 
PETITION   POB   A    THIRD  TPEATKK 

TO  the  long  Hst  of  theatrical  conflagratiaas 
was  added  that  of  the  New  English  Opera 
House  on  February  10,  1830,'  Arnold  was  atill 
the  proprietor  of  that  theatre,  and,  before  re- 
building, he  coQcdyed  it  to  be  to  his  interests  to 
obtain  an  extenaioa  of  privileges  to  his  license. 
It  will  be  remembered  tbat  the  Hoenae  iafiued  to 
him  in  1809  waa  claimed  by  Arnold  t6  be  for 
the  year,  and  that  it  was  afterwards  abridg^ed  to 
four  moatha,  from.  June  to  October.  Accord- 
ingly, in  Septettiber,  1830,  Arnold  petitioned 
the  King  for  a  renewal  of  the  original  license 
for  English  opera.  This  action  eaiised  a  tem- 
peat  of  agitation  among  the  patentees,  who,  as. 
was  their  wont  on  such  occasions,  immediately 
presented  eount&r-petitionB  praying  for  protec- 
tion to  their  "inviolable  patents  "  and  "ijested 
property  rights."  The  stortn  which  these  pre- 
liminaries threatened  to  brew  waa  directed  by 
the  Crown  towards  the  Lord  Chancellor'a  Court  j 

'  For  til*  aaaaon   of   1830  the   Lyoanm  Company  went  to 
Ui«  Adelphi,  ID  the  ^traud  )  in  1S3S  to  the  Oljniiuc. 
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for  it  seemed  certain  that  the  struggle  of  1310 
would  be  rei>eated. 

The  hearing  of  Arnold's  petition  and  the 
coanter-claims  of  the  patentees  was  set  for 
the  11th  of  January,  1831,  at  seven  o'clock  In  the 
evening.  The  interest  taken  in  the  ease  by  the 
public  may  be  inferred  from  the  opening  scene 
at  the  court-room,  aa  reported  by  the  "Morning 
Chronicle  "  (January  12,  1831) : 

"  Upon  this  occatiian  there  were  associated 
with  the  Lord  Chancellor  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  the  Vice-ChanceUor,  and  Mr. 
Justice  Jamea  Parke.  Aa  early  as  six  o'clock 
the  doors  were  beset  by  an  impatient  multitude 
eager  for  acceas.  ,  .  .  A  favourite  few  ob- 
tained admission  through  the  private  door. 
Witliin  a  quarter  of  seven  the  public  entrance 
was  thrown  open,  when  the  ruah  fully  equalled 
any  scene  of  confusion  ever  witnessed  in  the  pit 
of  a  theatre,  ...  on  the  first  night  of  a.  new 
tragedy." 

A  nnmber  of  noted  theatrical  persons  were 
present,  and  the  general  interest  manifested  in 
the  case  promised  to  be  even  greater  than  that 
taken  in  the  famous  proeeedings  of  1810 ;  for  by 
1831  the  feeling  againat  the  monopoly  had  be- 
come part  and  parcel  of  the  reform  movement. 
Arnold  was  represented  by  the  SolifiitOT-Gener^ 
(Mr.  Home},  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  other 
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counsel  of  note.  They  baaed  the  claims  of  their 
client  on  the  original  licttoae  of  1809,  and  its 
recognition  by  Sheridan  aiid  the  Privy  Council; 
and  especially  on  the  fact  that  the  recent  im- 
portation of  forei^  opera  in  competition  mth 
native  talent  rendered  it  doubly  necessa.r'y  that 
the  season  of  the  English  Opera  House  be 
extended  to  coincide  with  that  of  the  wtater 
theatres,  if  anything  Ii|ie  a  fair  competition 
coiUd  be  hoped  for  by  Mr.  Arnold.  It  was  de- 
nied that  the  present  application  coDtaiaed  in  it 
any  intent  to  break  the  monopoly  then  esiBting, 
at  least  "  no  further  than  it  had  already  been 
done." 

The  whole  queation  of  crown  prerogative  was 
again  entered  into,  but,  as  the  arguments  were 
the  same  as  those  given  io  1810,  they  need  not 
be  reviewed  here.  One  point,  however,  empha- 
sized by  the  Solicitor- General  to  the  confusion 
of  the  patentees,  was  the  invalidity  of  hoth  the 
patents  from  the  moment  of  the  union  in  1682. 
The  argument  adduced  from  this  anion  waa 
that  the  two  patents  were  at  that  time  incorpo- 
rated, not  onJy  by  the  permission  and  auggeation 
of  the  Crown,  but  by  Cbariea  II,  tlie  grantor  of 
the  original  patents ;  and  that  this  vei-y  fact  of 
incorporation  obliterated  the  separate  djstinctii'll 
of  the  patents, — a  point  in  law  not  to  be  con- 
troverted.   The    incorporation    per    se    of   the 
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two  patents  worked  theit  forfeiture  completely. 
The  subsequent  action  of  King  William  in  grant- 
ing Betterton  a  liceDsc  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
original  intention  (of  two  theatres)  aupported 
this  view.  Moreover,  any  use  of  the  patents  not 
intended  by  the  original  grant  worked  their  for- 
feiture ;  and  in  this  light  it  was  unneeessary  to 
inquire  whether  succeeding  princes  could  violate 
the  patent  grants  of  Charles  II,  but  simply 
whether  any  one  could.  If  it  were  claimed  hy 
the  patentd&s  that  there  had  been  a  revival  of 
the  merged  patents  (in  1792),  then  which  patent 
had  done  the  reviving,  aad  which  one  was  oper- 
ative in  Betterton'a  time  ?  ' 

Of  all  the  numerous  instances  of  violating  the 
patents,  reviewed  by  Arnold's  connael  in  1831, 
one  other  is  worthy  of  mention.  When  Rich 
was  ejected  from  Drury  Lane  Theatre  in  1709, 
Queen  Anne  signiSed  her  willingness  to  grant 
a  license  to  any  one  who  would  surrender  bis 
elainos  to  the  patents  granted  by  Charles  II. 
Collier,  a  shareholder  in  the  Drury  Lane  patent, 
complied  with  this  request,  submitted  to  Her 
Majeatyj  and  received  a  license  to  open  Drury 
Laue  Theatre.    The  opponents  to  the  patentees 

^  It  ia  a  asnrioiia  fact  that  dnring  the  unioQ.  thongh  it  naa 
Killigiew's  |i6tent  thtiA.  becaru^  dt-fiiiaht,  tbe  united  coTiipiti><^ 
nna  kunnTi  (ta  the  ELng^'e  Company,  openiting^  uii'd^i'  Dnre- 
niLDt'a  patent  at  Drnry  Lane.  Later,  RLcIi  opened  Covent 
Garden  with  the  soiue  patent. 
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DOW  clairDfid  that  this  circumstance  was  fouuded 
on  the  siii-reader  of  the  ])atentB  to  the  Ctowiii 
at  which  time  the  prerogative  over  theatiical 
affairs,  was  resumed.  It  was  also  pointed  out 
that,  if  tha  patents  gave  a  monopoly,  Italian 
opera  was  also  included.  Iii  granting  O'Reilly 
a  license  for  Italian  opera  at  the  FaEith«OD 
(1790),  Chancellor  Thurlow  decided  that  the 
King's  prerogative  m  such  matters  waa  un- 
limited. 

Such  an  array  of  precedents  against  the 
theory  that  the  theatrical  patents  were  inviola- 
ble h^d  never  before  bei^n  marshaled.  Against 
these,  counsel  for  the  patentees  recited  all  the 
acta  of  Parliament,  from  the  "  Rogue,  Vaga- 
bond, and  Sturdy  Beggar"  act  of  Queen  EUzSr- 
beth,  through  the  Liceaaing  Act  of  1737,  to  the 
"  Arrangement "  of  1792,  sanctioned  by  the  King 
and  others  high  in  authority.  As  to  the  lapsing 
o£  patents  on  the  ground  of  non-user,  Mr.  Ar- 
nold's attention  waa  called  to  the  fact  that  hia 
own  Lyceum  license  waa  invalid,  as  hsTing  re- 
mained unused  from  1812  to  1815.'  Finally, 
tha  patentees,  did  not  rest  their  claims  on  the 

^  Arnold  mada  aoswir  totiua  tbaf,  as  he  waa  director  of 
the  Dnuj'  Liins  CompiLbj  far  thosa  thres  ^ears,  it  lia.d  lieen 
Lardlf  the  proper  thing  for  faim  to  establish  a  rival  theatre  on 
hiBi  liGBiiae.  TLe  atHitiion  ia  to  tha  period  when  L'^lieridaii  joined 
tU  burnf-pnt  Djiirj  Lana  Compeny  1o  that  of  Arnold  fit  tha 
Lyfieuici,  pandins  ihe  rBbailding-  of  Deary  Luib  Tlioatrs. 
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patents  grfoted  by  Charles  II,  but  rather  on  the 
historic  r^ecagnition  of  the  rights  of  the  patent 
owners,  and  aa  the  justice  iahereut  in  the  iuvio- 
lability  of  property  invQStmeDts.  And  the  touch- 
ing on  this  phase  of  the  question  entailed  a, 
r&(;apitiila:tiou  of  the  GnaDcial  calamities  of  tha 
two  patent  houses  for  the  previous  half -century. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  pat- 
entees that  these  very  disasters  —  at  least  those 
due  to  mismanagement  — ■  would,  sooner  or  later, 
be  looked  at  with  a  diffeireat  effect  from  tbe  ou& 
aimed  at  oa  the  present  o«caaiou.  Alludiug  to 
the  objections  made  against  monopolies,  counsel 
for  the  patentees  apprehended  that,  under  free 
competition,  (he  most  tyrannous  o£  monopolies 
would  result,  for,  ultimately,  one  theatre  muat 
succeed  in  driving  all  others  from  the  field. 
Aaron  Hill  would  have  added,  "  or  raise  them 
to  a  higher  plane,"  which  was  the  aim  of  the 
opponents  to  the  monopoly. 

A  complieation  at  this  juncture  arose  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court.' 
On  the  25th  of  January,  Morris,  proprietor  of 
the  Little  Theatre  in  tha  Haymarket,  memorial- 
ized the  KiQg  to  take  his  theatre  into  considera- 


^  The  Importanae-  of  tha  esse  pequired  the  conrt  to  dt  « 

numbeF  uf  times  fioiu  January  II   lo  31.      Fof  tlia  procbed- 
inga  HOB  Morning   Ckrontde,  Jauuiu?  12,  14,  19,  'i^,  2S,  Febru- 
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tion  when  deciding  on  Arnold's  petition,  which 
waa  luoked  uijod  hy  tbo  Ilajmarket  manager  as 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  attemjit  to  etttab- 
liah  a  third  winter  theatre.  On  the  basis  of  jus- 
tice and  policy  Morris  thought  that  his  theatre 
should  have  precedence  over  the  English  Opera 
House  in  the  matter  of  a  third  establishment, 
inasmuch  as  the  Hayniarket  had  been  a.  traer 
representative  of  the  legitimate  drama.  The  con- 
version of  the  regular  drama  into  an  "  operatized 
form"  at  the  Eng'lish  Opera  House  was  charac- 
terized as  "  spurious,"  the  representation  of  which 
was  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  ArnoUVs.  license. 
Arnold's  rejoinder,  that  the  pieces  put  on  at 
the  Lyceum  were  sanctioned  by  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain, was  unanswerable ;  and  as  to  non-nser 
working  the  forfeiture  of  a  license,  that  was 
a  two-edged  sword  on  the  present  occasion.  So 
too  might  the  plea  of  financial  disaster  be  worked 
on  both  sides.  But  financial  success  or  failure 
was  denied  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  con- 
troversy- The  essential  point  was  the  question 
of  public  benefit.  Keferring  to  the  attitude  of 
the  Haymarket,  an  attitude  presumably  taken 
in  support  of  the  monopoly,  Arnold's  counsel 
(Sir  C.  Wetherell)  uttered  a  note  of  warning  to 
the  Little  Theatre  :  "  With  respect  to  the  com- 
moD  cause  which  the  little  theatres  had  mad& 
with  the  great  Moguls,  who  fought  with  ele- 
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phants,  i.a  could  only  say  that  the  little  poten- 
tate of  the  HaymH,rket  and  othets  would  soon  find 
that  if  Ml*.  Arnold  were  defeated  they  would  bo 
likewise  swallowed  up,"  The  persecution  of  the 
Tottenham  and  Strand  proprietors  followed  on 
the  heels  of  this  prcdit:tiou. 

After  due  deliberation,  the  Lord  Chancellor 
advised  the  King  that  the  crowu  prerogative  can- 
not be  so  aHscted  by  previous  patent  grants  as 
to  preclude  the  grantib^  of  similar  patents;  but 
that,  under  the  oircumstancefl  of  the  case  then 
under  consideration,  he  gave  it  aa  his  opinion 
that  the  new  English  Opera  House  ahoold  be 
limited  to  six  mouths  every  year,  commenoing 
withjMay  and  ending  with  October.  To  thia 
decision  the  King  added  a  second,  calculated  to 
relieve  a  mncb  vexed  question,  relating  to  the 
liceus^ing  of  minor  theatres.  It  was  laid  down 
that,  thereafter^  all  minor  theatres  should  re- 
ceive their  licenaes  from  the  Lord  ChamViei-lain's 
ofBce,  a,nd  not  from  the  magistrates.'  This  ^as 
a  st&p  towards  reducing  the  confualoti  connacted 
with  the  promiacHOua  licensing  o£  theatres  ;  for 
hitherto  managers  had  generally  been  able  to 
find  some  magistrate  who  could,  and  would,  ex- 
ercise a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  variety  of 
laws  in  the  granting  of  licenses  for  theatrical 
amusements.  But  the  decision  was  far  from  satis- 
'  ffeio  Matit/iiif  Magaxini,  April,  1831. 
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factory  in  many  waya ;  it  added  a  new  confu- 
sion to  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  power,  for  by 
the  Licensing  Act  that  officer's  jurisdictiou 
extended  no  farther  than  the  liberties  of  West- 
minster. This  conflict  of  juriadietion,  legalized 
by  Btatute,  had  iDeen  the  source  of  most  of  tlia 
theatrical  rows  since  tlte  days  of  John  Pahner; 
and  though  the  attempt  to  localize  responsibil- 
ity respecting  the  theatres  was  a  worthy  one,  it 
was  not  calculated  to  i^move  the  main  diffi- 
culty,—  the  disparity  of  protection  secured  to 
the  patent  theatres  and  the  minors.  Prom  an 
immediate  outlook  the  decision  in  the  case  of 
Amold'a  petition  was  unsatisfactory,  because  of 
the  halfway  coutbb  adopted  in  granting  a  licenae 
for  HLx  months.  Neither  party  could  claim  a  vic- 
tory, yet  on  the  whole  the  efEect  was  diahearteu- 
ing  to  tlie  minora. 

A  year  and  a  half  went  by.  and  the  new  Eng- 
lish Opera  House  was  not  yet  eompleted.  In  the 
Bummep  of  1832  both  the  Italian  Opera  House 
(King's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket}  and  Covent 
Garden  *  were  kept  open  with  a  French  company, 
in  competition  with  the  two  regular  summer 
th&atres.  In  thia  extremity  Morris  presented  a 
memoml  (July,  1832)  to  the  Lord  ChamberlalQ, 


•  Covont  Glarden.  Theatre  and  the  ttalinn  Opera,  Honae  wera 
at  CliU  time  under  the  &ole  manageuient  «i  Lajiurte,  irlia  vaa 
making  the  wildest  efforta  to  b«ep  From  Binkitjg:  finajiciall;. 
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prayings  for  an  extension  of  his  season.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  withheld  an  immediate  reply,  peud- 
ingthe  investigation  of  the  Dramatic  Committee. 
However,  many  weeks  passed  after  the  report  of 
that  Committee  had  been  made,  aad  Morris  had 
not  yet  been  answered.  Some  time  in  September 
(1832)  a  rumor  got  aAoat  that  the  licenses  of 
both  Morris  and  Arnold  had  been  extended.  This 
was  too  uTLcerfcaia  to  famish  much  relief  to  the 
memorialist.  When  the  Haymartet  closed  its 
Reason  on  the  8th  of  October  it  was  evident,  from 
the  address?  of  the  manager  to  the  public  on  that 
occasion,  that  Morris  had  received  no  official  an- 
swer to  his  petition.  Finally,  about  Christinas, 
it  was^given  out  on  good  authority  that  the  prayer 
of  the  Ivittle  Theatre  had  been  granted,  and  that 
Morris  was  preparing  to  open  his  theatre  on  the 
ensuing  Easter  (1833)  for  an  eight  months  sea- 
son.^ The  Lyceum  was  also  included  in  thta 
extension,  the  privileges  to  both  theatres  being 
granted  at  the  special  instance  of  King  "William 
IV.  A  aeruple  was  at  once  raised  whether  thig 
was  not  a  breach  of  the  arrangement  made  in 
1822  with  the  winter  houaes,  relative  to  the  time 
of  opening.  This  point  was  dismissed,  however, 
by  the  suromer  managers  on  the  ground  that  no 

'  For  tlie  history  of  these  eitenaiona  I  have  folluwed  tbo  re- 
porta  ^Tttn  ly  the  ttortiinif  Chrnnicle,  July  23,  Sept,  S,  Oct.  y, 
Deo.  24, 18:12,  Ja^.  28,  July  W,  1S33. 
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such  ao^reeiueat  subsisted  between  them  and  tlie 
patentees  (Polhill  of  Drury  Lane,  and  Laporte  of 
Covent  Garden).'  Tlie  latter  at  once  entered  a 
proteat  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  against  the 
extension  of  the  auinmer  licenses,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. For  the  first  season  (1833),  however, 
Arnold  relinquislied  bis  privilege  o£  opening  at 
Easter,  because  he  was  unable  to  collect  art  ade- 
quate Gompa.ny  in  sa  short  a  time. 

The  extension  of  the  licenses  of  the  Hay- 
market  and  Lyceum  caused  rejoicing  among 
playwrights  and  actors  alike,  and  a  correspond- 
ing dolor  among  "  certain  other  great  people 
pertaining  to  certain  great  patented  stvucturea 
of  name  needless  to  tell."  ^  It  was  a  sitep  in  the 
abridgnaent  of  monopoly^  and  the  herald  of 
certain  victory  for  the  promoters  of  free  competi- 

'  The  frequent  chrnij^ei  in  the  less^eship  of  the  patent  Che- 
bUea  during  thla  period  in  st>n.is  sense  s-u^^sts  the  fiaoDciiJ 
condition  of  ttte  t.ottpring  coneeraa.  Kliiston  had  Dniry  Lana 
tiom  1S19  to  1§^6.  It  w^B  tLen  t&ken  by  StepJion  PrioB,  an 
AmBncan,  who  auaceeded  in  Lulding  it  tar  four  years  before 
liecDiuiiig  baiikrnpt.  Alexnnder  Lee  then  risked  hia  chance, 
remainmg:  less  thou  a.  year,  und  was  succeeded  h;  Cuptoia  Po-l- 
hill  Id  1331.  Two  yeiirs  Inter  Alfred  Bnnn  became  tlie   eola 

l«Mue  of  Ihnry  LaoQ  and  Covent  Gfl-riteo,  atuying  at  tlio 
former  untQ.  ]83().  Covent  Gartlen  furnifiliea  n  airailiir  atcirj, 
Hrtrria  waa  auccaeded  in  1821  by  C.  Kenilile  ;  the  latter  by 
Lapurte  in  1^2,  then  PoLhill  the  aanie  year,  Durnn  in  1P33  ; 
FitzbaJl  f«T  one  duty  in  1985-,  Chen  Oabaldiatoa,  and  Mscreadj 
hflfope  1840. 
^  Tsit*K  £Jinlurg}i  Magarint-,  F«bmfU7, 1S33. 
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tion  in  theatricals.  It  mattered  Httle  that  the  new 
privileges  praduced  no  imiaediately  perceptible 
effect  in  the  siiceeas  of  the  two  old  siirameT 
houseg  ;  the  essential  fact  remained,  that  suc- 
cessful inroads  had  heen  made  into  the  sacred 
domains  of  the  patent  theatres.  The  other  minora 
at  once  sought  similar  favors  from  the  Crown, 
and  not  without  success.  In  1835  Brabam,  the 
tenor  singer,  failing  to  make  eatiafaetory  terms 
with  the  Dniry  Lane  patentee,  applied  for  and 
secured  a  license  for  a  theatre  of  bia  tymi.  Pur- 
chasing a  site  in  King's  Street,  in  a  remavkahly 
short  time  he  erected  a  new  theatre  which  he 
Btjled  the  St.  James.  In  Marcli,  18S7,  the  St. 
Jamea,  along  with  the  Adelphi  and  Olympic, 
had,  by  royal  command,  their  licenses  extended 
two  months  beyond  the  uanal  term.  They  were 
now  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  Easter- 
tide, one  of  the  heat  in  the  year  for  the  theatrical 
business.  This  favor  to  the  three  minors  was 
probably  brought  about  by  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  Madame  Vestrls,  of  the  Olympic. 
Taldng  advantage  of  a  day  when  her  theatre 
was  closed,  she  posted  down  to  Brighton,  where 
HiH  Majesty  "  received  her  with  much  kindness 
and  condescension,"  Within  a  few  days  from 
this  interview  the  extension  of  the  three  licenses 
was  granted.^  Their  season  was  now  practicallj 

'  Examiner,  Harcli  5,  1837. 
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coextensive  Vf'ith.  tliat  of  the  patent  houses,  and 
in  the  cases  of  the  Adelphi  and  Olympic  the 
performances  were  of  a  competitive  nature  to 
those  at  tlie  "great  houses." 

A  mere  glance  at  some  of  the  other  minor 
theatres  will  serve  to  show  the  inroads  that  were 
constantly  being  made  into  the  theati-ical  monop- 
oly. Tliiirsdaj,  October  19,  1837,  was  lieensing' 
day  in  Midilleses,  when  tlie  following  list  of 
"musical  licenses"  was  issued,  indicating  how 
easy  it  had  become  to  get  around  the  dect&ioTi  of 
the  King  in  18S1,  that,  thereafter,  all  dramatic 
licenses  should  he  issued  hy  th^  Lord  Chailiber- 
laio.  On  the  above  date  liceneea  were  granted 
to  B.  Hughes,  R.  Dixon,  and  Charlotte  Jones, 
of  Sadler's  Wella ;  John  Perry,  of  the  Queen's 
(i.  e.,  Haymarket)  Opera;  John  Farrell,  at  the 
head  o{  the  Royal  Pavilion ;  R.  Cromersall  and 
W.  J.  Bennett,  owners  of  the  Garrich;  L.  B. 
Eayner,  manager  of  the  New  Strand  ;  Chris. 
Coolcertou,  of  tha  Norton  Folgate ;  and  John 
Braham,  proprietor  of  the  Colosaeiun.  Thomas 
Hamlet  waa  refused  a  HcenHe  for  his  "Queen's 
Sazaar  "  in  Oxford  Street.  John  Gibson's  appli- 
cation for  the  Royal  Standard  was  at  first 
denied,  on  the  ground  that  it  wa5  tot>  near  the 
Norton  Folgate  i  bnt  the  question  being  put,  the 
license  was  granted  by  a  vote  of  13  to  12.  "The 
decision  was  received  with  loud  plaudits,  not- 
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vithstandiDg  tbe  efforts  of  the  court  to  suppreas 
them."  ' 

The  licenses  of  the  Olympic,  Adelphi,  and 
St.  James  were  extended  under  the  chamber- 
lamsbip  of  Lord  CocjDgham,  who  succeeded  to 
the  office  in  1836.  One  o£  his  first  acta  had  been^ 
as  we  have  seen,  to  license  the  Strand  Theatre^ 
something  which  even  the  magistrates  had  re- 
fused to  do.  As  the  first  effective  opposition  to 
the  monopoly  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
had  originated  in  the  Lord  Chambe plain's  office 
([Lord  Dartmouth)',  bo  the  finishing  strokes 
were  to  be  aided  by  the  King's  servant  (Lord 
Conyngham).  Whenever  the.Lord  Chamberlain's 
power  had  been  put  to  the  test,  in  times  past, 
it  had  always  been  with  the  result  that  the  pat- 
entees were  obedient  to  bis  mandates.  In  this 
coDQCctioD  an  interesting  q^nestion  arose  at  this 
time,  namely,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  over  the  theatres  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  Astley's,  Surrey,  and  Coburg-. 
Opinions  were  variously  stated  on  both  sides  of 
the  question,  showing  the  great  confusion  which 
atill  reigned  as  to  just  what  was  and  what  was 
not  law  respecting  the  theatres.'     While  as  a 


1  Examner,  October  32,  1837. 

'  By  the  Aut  of  '2ii  George  11  ((1751)  jihUc^s  <>(  thv  peace 
w«ra  enabled  to  license  inuai'O,  datioing,  and  public  eoti^rtnin- 
menu  aftut  fi^e  o'clixik  p.  U.      From  the  peiuJtka  oi    tliia  act 
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mattner  of  fact  there  was  no  doubting  the  author- 
ity of  the  Lord  Chamherlain  iu  all  matters  re- 
la ting*  to  the  theatres^  '^it  Is  not  for  tim."  said 
the  "  Morning  Chronicle  "  (July  30, 1832),  *' '  to 
run  amuck '  against  the  Minors,  when  the  Majors 
remain  perfectly  passive,  and  allow  their  prop- 
erty, aa  they  contend,  to  be  injured,  when  they 
have  tlie  complete  remedy  io  their  own  hands." 
As  if  the  natural  tendeuciett  of  the  times  —  the 
rise  of  the  minors,  altered  customs  and  taste  of 
the  people,  And  the  almoBt  UDiversal  demand  for 
reform —  were  not  suf&cient  to  insure  the  speedy 
dissolutioa  of  tha  old  thea.trical  monopoly,  the 
eoDduct  of  the  patentees  alone,  la  their  manage- 
ment (or  mismanagement)  of  the  "  great  houses," 
waa  hastening  the  downfall  of  the  patent  theatres. 
Elliston'a  gilded  reign  over  Drury  Lane  left  him 
a  bankrupt  (1826).'  Stephen  Price  was  in  the 
Committee's  debt  to  the  amount  of  £2000  when 
he  quitted  the  old  concern  in  1830.  Alexander 
Lee  drew  Captain  Polhill  and  his  fortune  into 
the  sinking  ship,  leaving  him  at  the  end  of  the 


the  patent  hoasea,  and  the  licenses  iasned  bj  eithec  the  Crawn 
ur  Lord  Chamberlitiii,  were  excnipted.  This  Ibt  bad  emrts  to 
be  interpreted  La  keeping'  with  the  pnblii;  demonda.  See 
Chapter  TI. 

^  After  Ell^ton  vaa  f onied  to  sarreuder  Dmrj  Lane,  he  ps- 
turtied  Cd  the  Surrey,  vhere  he  vHged  an  inccHHant  and  defiant 
V^arfor^  &n  the  p&te&teeS.    It  la  aigniBaajit  that  the  letter  made 

no  effort  to  p-roBBOnte  EUiflton  for  "infringing  patent  rights" 
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first  year  to  extricate  hiaiseli  from  the  rum  a9 
best  IkQ  might. 

Covent  Garden  presents  no  brighter  picture. 
As  Drury  Lane  had  once  been  bid  for  by  a  lot- 
t«Ty  agent  (Bisli,  1826),  so  Covent  Garden  now 
(1832)  was  "let"  to  an  enterpnaing  forei^er^ 
Monsieur  Laporte.  To  make  matters  worse  tie 
patent  houses  began  the  season  of  1832-33  in  open 
feud.  Laporte  commeDced  the  campaign  with  a 
flourish  of  French  plays  and  Paganini  concerts, 
followed  by  the  ballet  of  ^fasaniello,  a  popular 
pantomime,  and  the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  given  as 
an  oratorio  in  action,  '•''  assisted  by  the  custom- 
ary accessoires  of  a  theatre,"  the  first  attempt 
of  the  kind  in  England.  Drury  Lane  retaliated 
with  Kean  and  Maeready  in  Othello,  a  complete 
corps  de  ballet  "imported  from  France,"  a  Ger- 
man company,  and  Malibran.  Tbis  competition 
was  too  fierce  to  last  long,  especially  when  the 
contestants  were  already  weary  from  their  strifes 
with  external  foes.  In  March  (1833)  Laporte 
succeeded  in  capturing  Kean  from  Polhill ;  the 
latter  threatened  an  injunction,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  compelled  to  close  Drury  Lane  Theatre, 
aince  the  main  attraction,  the  erstwhile  savior 
of  the  establishment,  was  gone.'    But  Lapoi-te 

^  Buhd  irapties  that  Keao  left  Dmrj  LanQ  becanao  Cap- 
tain Polhill  denied  him  tho  loan  of  iiiOO.  TJit  Stage,  i,  103. 
Koan  died  in  M«.y  {IS33)  mcDeaJing  iheaa  BTonta. 
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gamed  only  a  temporary  vietOTT  hy  the  coup. 
Death  had  already  marked  Kean  for  his  own, 
and  duriDg;  his  first  appearance  at  Covent  Gar- 
den he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  stage  before 
reaching  the  third  act  of  Otheilo.  Both  theatres 
were  thus  practically  stranded.' 

Indeed,  long  before  this  stage  had  been 
reached,  early  in  the  season,  after  the  fruits  of 
his  first  victory^  Laporte  sounded  a  note  of 
alarm  by  giving  out  that  he  intended  to  keep 
Covent  Garden  open  for  only  four  nights  in  the 
week.  He  was  led  to  this  decision  by  the  poor 
box  receipts, which  often  fell  below^lOO.*  This 
meant,  of  course,  that  the  aetora  were  to  be  pnt 
on  half-pay,  and  take  chances  at  that.  Another 
source  of  anxiety  and  dissatisfaction  to  thei 
performers  waa  the  diepoaitioo  to  supplant  the 
English  actors  with  foreign  troupes.  The  intro- 
duction of  foreign  operas  and  ballets  aroused, 
also,  the  advocates  of  the  national  drama.  Serle 
had  had  one  of  hia  tragedies  returned  to  him  by 
the  Drury  Lane  management  (December,  1832), 
not  because  the  piece  was  unworthy,  but  because 
Drury  Lane  waa  unable  to  bring  it  out ;  while 
Knowles  and  others  received  even  worse  treat- 
ment  than   this.    In  self-defense,  the   authors 

^  ThfQ  rivalry  beitween  Cav^nt  Ovxli^n  Itod  DthtJ  Lba^  >■ 
related  hy  Qiinn,  i,  98-lon. 

i  Moriing  C/a-onicfe,  OctobBr  22,  1833. 
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batched  a  project,  in  case  tbe  patent  houses 
Bhould  banish  the  EDglisb  drama  from  the  stag^e, 
to  establish  a  theatre  "  in  which  the  production 
of  Eoglisb  authors  might  take  refuge."  Capital- 
ists were  found  who  actually  Bubacribed  a  large 
Eum  for  the  erection  of  a  third  theatre  in  the 
vicinity  of  Drury  Lane  and  Covent  Garden. 
The  plan  inelnded  the  engagement  of  a  half- 
dozen  Engliah  authors  of  reputation  (such  as 
Knowlea,  Keuney,  Fool,  Serle,  Morton,  etc)  to 
coDtribute  regularly  to  the  undertaking.'^  But 
the  uecesBit;^  for  cin-ying  these  views  into  ex:&- 
Gutiou  was  cut  suddenly  short  by  the  extension 
of  the  Haymarket  license,  as  related  in  the  first 
part  of  this  chapter. 

The  ruinous  rivalry  between  the  old  bousea  now 
caused  a  new  report  to  be  circulated,  more  alarm- 
ing than  any  hitherto.  It  was  conceived  by  cer- 
tain mauag^erial  geniuses  that  the  salvation  of  the 
patent  theatres  lay  in  their  union.  This  was 
a  returu  to  the  principle  adopted  in  the  time  of 
Cbarlea  II  (1682)  to  avoid  the  utter  extermina^ 
tion  of  both  houses.  Alfred  Bunn,  Captain  Pol- 
hili's  manager  of  Drnry  Lane  Theatre,  a  position 
which  he  held  under  Elliston  also,  was  talked  of 
as  the  proposed  proprietor  of  the  two  theatres. 
Such  a  reuturs  was  at  once  violently  opposed. 
The  proposal  was  condemned  as  a  total  perver- 
'  lUbrning  Chnmcle,  Jajiaaiy  2S,  1S33,  quutiitg  Observer. 
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sioD  of  the  original  idea  of  two  rival  theatres, 
the  competition  between  which  was  intended  to 
raise  the  atandard  of  dramatic  productions  and 
stage  peL'formances.  Viewed  from  Bunn'a  side, 
it  was  admitted  that  he  showed  wisdom  iu 
thicking  of  taking  Isoth  bouses  under  his  sole 
control ;  but  if,  as  it  was  reported,  he  contem- 
plated running  the  two  theatres  with  one  com- 
pany, his  judgment  in  that  was  certainly  short- 
sighted. "Select  one  house/'  he  was  advised  by 
a  cynical  critie,  "  say  Covent  Garden,  because 
we  believe  in  the  larger,  jam  into  it  all  the  dig- 
nity, aentiment,  pathos,  pantomime,  comedy, 
farce,  and  interlude  to  be  got;  stuff  it  like  a. 
turkey  at  Christmas,  and  shut  up  Old  Prury. 
As  it  is,  neithet  hous«  is  ever  fuU."  ' 

The  tolked-of  nnion  of  the  patent  houses  re- 
Tived  the  project  for  a  third  theatre.  A  move- 
ment was  Bet  on  foot  to  secure  and  remodel  the 
Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  and,  if  possiblcj  to 
obtain  a  license  for  the  regular  drama.  This  idea, 
however,  was  given  up,  and  the  plan  of  erecting 
an  entirely  new  theatre  was  again  much  talked 
of,  though  the  recent  experience  of  the  "  great 
houses"  cauaed  some  to  doubt  the  feasibility  of 
a  third  theatre  speculation,  —  even  if  they  were 
successful  in  securing  a  lieenae.* 

1  2V™.  Monlhli/  Magazine,  ioT  1833,  pi,  iii,  p.  550, 

*  Oliservn;  April  21,  1833,  quoted  in  Morning  Ciramdt, 
Aptil  22,  1833. 
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The  straioed  relations  existing  between  au- 
thors and  actors,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
patentees,  on  the  other,  were  &g-gravated  and 
brought  to  a  hiisty  climax  by  tke  crooked  con- 
duet  of  Laporte.  On  the  16th  of  April  (1833) 
he  auddenlf  closed  Covent  Grarden  Theatre, 
without  consent  of,  or  formal  notice  to,  his  per- 
formers. It  was  announced  that  the  theatre  would 
be  closed  for  a  fortnight ;  but  the  actors  were 
suspicioLis  and  became  at  once  akrt.  Of  course 
their  salaries  ceased  the  momeat  the  theatre 
closed,  fearing  lest  thej  mi^ht  be  thrown  en- 
tirely out  of  employment,  they  put  Laporte'a 
intentions  to  the  test  by  applying  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  permission  to  perform  a.t  the 
Olympic  during  the  two  weeks  interval  of  the 
cloaiQg  of  Covent  Garden.  Tbia  re<iueat  was 
granted.  But  although  Laporte  had  offered  to 
release  all  Mb  performers  from  their  articles  at 
the  time  he  shut  hb  theatre,  be  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  contemplated  opening  of  the  Olympic  by 
bis  unemployed  actors  than  he  immediately  re- 
solved to  recommence  operations  at  Covent  Gar- 
den,^ This  intention  he  carried  out  on  the  24th, 


I  The  caoBe  ot  clasaae  Coient  Garden  vm  weU  hnovn  to 

be  the  low  flimncial  state  of  the  cancernv  The  Opera  Houae, 

Drmy  LjinB,4bd  t]i6  Strflnd  oloaed  the  ifliOB  nig'ht  (April  lH), 
but  in  aamQ  i>f  the  cnaes  this  vaa  daa  to  sn  GpLdemic  of  influ- 
enia  Among  the  octera.  Morning  Chronicle,  ApriJ  23,  L833. 
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a  week  Booaer  tkaD  expected,  when  KDOwIes's 
new  play.  The  Wife,  a  Tale  of  Mantua^  was 
produced.  The  suceesaof  thia  piece  promiaed  to 
Bave  Covent  Garden  from  ruin  ;  but  as  the  bur- 
den of  the  performance  fell  on  a  single  actress, 
Ellen  Tree,  it  had  to  be  g^ven  up  within  a  week. 
On  April  SO  Laporte  abandoned  the  theatre, 
leaving  his  actors  to  finish  out  the  week  (four 
nights)  without  a  manager.' 

Left  ones  more  without  protection  or  employ- 
ment, the  actors  determined  to  pursue  their 
original  design  of  going  over  to  the  Olympic, 
and  trying  their  fortune  with  Knowles'a  new 
play.  They,  therefore,  petitioned  tiie  Lord 
Chamberlain  for  permission  to  act  at  the  Olym- 
pic for  the  remainder  of  tbe  season,  —  between 
eisty  and  seventy  nights.  They  bad  hoped  to 
begin  at  their  new  quarters  on  Monday,  May  6, 
bat  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was  tardy  in  giving 
his  consent.  Laporte  now  began  to  temporize. 
Although  he  had  released  all  his  actors,  he  pro- 
posed, at  thiii  juncture,  to  his  foraalien  per- 
formers "half  the  emoliimenta  to  which  they 
would  be  entitled  if  the  dramatic  speculation 
liad  been  profitable."  But  the  actors  declined  to 
ghare  further  in  the  losses  of  one  who  cared  so 
little  for  tbeir  welfare,  preferring  rather  to  throw 

»  SaeM>rnijii;CjSi-Dnicf*,April25,  29,  Mayl,3,4,  6,8,  1833, 
for  an  aocgwnt  gf  tliesa  i^tr^nge  pro*eediagH. 
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themaelvea  on  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain. The  finesse  of  Laporte  in  ofEering  the 
actors  half-paj  decided  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  grant  the  privilege  of  playing  at  the  Olympic 
only  on  the  condition  that  the  Covent  Gardea 
manager  had  no  objection  to  such  a  course.  As 
might  bo  expected,  this  requirement  could  not 
be  satisfied,  and  although  some  of  the  performerB 
had  vowed  they  would  not  tetum  to  Covent 
Garden,  gtern  necessity  drove  them  back.  The 
fartie  was  enacted  for  a  few  nights  nioic,  of  car- 
rying on  a  losing  venture  to  prevent  a.  circum- 
stance more  dreaded  by  the  patentee. 

On  the  night  of  the  3d  of  May  (1833),  after 
the  repreeentation  of  77te  TPi/e,  which  was  "  ex- 
cellently performed  to  a  very  crowded  house," 
and  most  enthusiastically  received,  the  audience 
was  dumbfounded  and  chagrined  at  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  following  address,  delivered  l>y 
Abbott : 

"■  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  To-morrow  the 
play  of  A  Wife,  A  Tale  of  Mantua,  will  be 
acted  for  the  last  time  here  [cries  of  Q!  No, 
no!].  The  Performers  of  this  Theatre  having 
fortunately  obtained  a  License  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  [great  applause],  propose  opening 
with  this  popular  play  [cries  of  order,  and  ap- 
plause], and  upon  their  own  responsibility  [tre- 
mendous  applause])   at   the  Olympic   Theatre 
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[applause].  They  reapectfully  yet  confidently 
hope,  that  by  your  generous  support,  you  will 
rescue  the  legitimate  Drama  [loud  applause]  of 
this  country  from  total  deatruction.  [Loud  and 
lasting  applause  followed  the  annuDciation.]  "  * 
The  following  night,  Kuowles  himself  came  for- 
ward amidst  thunders  of  appl^iuse,  and  announced 
the  imtentioD  of  the  company  to  open  the  Olym- 
pic on  the  ensuing  Wednesday  (May  8). 

But  Laporte  parsisted  in  offering  half-pay  to 
the  actors,  thua  standing  as  an  effectual  obstacle 
to  the  granting  of  th«  license.  Finallj,  however, 
a  license  wa3  promised  for  the  Temainder  of  the 
season,  provided  the  whole  company  (about  300) 
were  uaaaimoua  in  the  desire  to  enter  Into  the 
undertaking.  This  condition  was  immediately 
complied  with,  and  by  the  morning  of  the  day 
announced  for  the  opening,  every  box  and  avail- 
able seat  in.  the  Olympic  had  been  taken  for  the 
first  performance.^  As  a  counter-movement,  La- 
porte  announced  his  intention  of  opening  the 
Covent  Grarden  Theatre  with  a  foreign  troupe 
in  opposition  to  the  company  at  the  Olympic. 

1  Morping  Chronicle,  May  4,  18S3. 

'  In  passing',  it  oaght  to  be  mentiioned  lliat  It  Mas  due  to 
th«  liberality  of  that  nmBTkable  woman,  MtLilume  Yestxii,  in 
afFeriag'  the  OlTiiipio  to  tli«  Covent  Garden  Company,  that  tha 
perfoFmerg  vere  ralieved  for  tha  remaiDder  of  tlie  teuon. 
Tatea  oIqo  t^bd^red  thfi  UK  pf  tli@  fic^nerj,  wardrobe,  etc.,  of 
the  Adfllplu. 
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This  served  to  bring  down  the  severest  criticism 
from  the  public,  who  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
hoase,  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  na.tionaI 
drama,  for  the  exhibition  of  foreig;n  operas.  But 
public  opicion  could  do  no  more  than  express 
itself  on  the  subject,  it  could  not  preveut  the  use 
of  the  patents  for  such  purposes.  "It  ia  trufi," 
lamented  the  "Morning  Chronicle"  (May  10, 
1833),  "that  as  matters  now  stand  it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  highest  authority  in  tie  drama 
to  prevent  the  practice ;  but  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  public  not  to  patronize  it ;  and  sure  we 
ate  that  this  state  of  things  cannot  long  con- 
tinue." 

Respecting  the  unton  of  the  patents,  all 
doubts  were  removed  on  that  score  when,  on  the 
27th  of  May  (1833),  Alfred  Bunn  publish&d  an 
address,  ofliciallj  aonouncing  himself  as  sole 
lessee  of  the  patent  houses.'  The  fact  alone  was 
sufficient  to  arouse  the  antagonism  of  all  ene- 
mies to  monopoly,  and  this  feeling  was  intensi- 
fied, on  the  part  of  the  actors  at  least,  by  the 
policy  of  retrenchment  adopted  by  Bunn.  How- 
ever justified  by  business  principles,  no  schedule 
of  maximum  salariea  would  be  submitted  to 
quietly  by  performers  who  had  been  used  to  de- 
manding, and  getting,  their  own  terms.  The 
Covent  Garden  Company,  led  by  Knowlea,  re- 

^  Bumi,  77ie  Stage,  i,  107- 
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fused  to  sanction  with  their  aasigtaoce  the  monop- 
oly as  thus  sualad.  Some  of  them  joined  with 
Abbott  and  Egerton  in  a  ppojeet  to  secur©  the 
Coburg  during  the  suminet,  and  to  appeal  for 
a  iicease  for  a  third  winter  theatre.'  The  most 
alluring  bait  was  held  out  by  Bunn  to  ICnowles, 
but  the  latter  indign&ntlj  refused  to  conBidev 
any  overtures,  preferring  "  to  stand  by  Lis  co- 
mates  in  exile."' 

Bulwer's  Dramatic  Performancea  Bill  was  at 
this  time  making  its  way  through  the  House  of 
CommouB,  and  many  looked  to  it  to  relieve  the 
distressed  condition  o£  authors  and  actors, 
brought  about  by  the  monopoly.  In  the  mean 
time  preparations  went  on  to  open  the  Coburg 
with  the  national  drama,  and  Knowles  himself 
headed  a  petition  for  the  erection  of  a  third 
theatre."  Never  in  the  history  of  the  patenta 
had  BO  many  things  been  doing  to  work  the 
utter  ruin  of  the  monopoly.  The  most  paina- 
taking  and  determined  attitude  was  taken  by 
the  promoters  of  the  petition.  Knowles  sought 
the  cociperation  of  Maoready,*  but  the  actor  had 
thaa  early  learned  prudence,  and  merely  took 


1  Horning  CArontcfe,  June  3,  1833. 
5  Bunn,  The  Scage,  i,  116,  fwtnoto. 

'  The  anno  no  cement  of  this  appeared  firat  in  the  Oltserva; 
Jnllft  0, 1S3S. 

*  Hiui'TBai^'B  Diaries  aaSer  dote  June  12,  1S38. 
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the  matter  under  consideration.  That  the  peti- 
tion might  certainly  reach  the  King  himself  and 
receive  a  speedy  answer,  it  was  proposed  to 
present  it  to  him  in  person,  on  one  of  his  levee 
days.  Otli«r  details  included  the  securing  of  a 
theatre,  ready  to  be  occupied  as  soon  as  the 
petition  should  be  granted.  So  determined  were 
aome  of  tha  opponents  to  the  monopoly  that 
tbey  did  not  scruple  to  advise  that,  if  the  peti- 
tion were  rejected,  a.  third  theatre  should  be 
Started  anyhow,  legally  or  illegally.  However,  a 
more  sober  counsel  prevailed,  and  the  petitioners 
bided  their  time. 

With  all  their  hopes  and  careful  prepa.ra;tions 
Knowlea  and  his  followers .  did  not  receive  an 
answer  from  the  King  as  soon  as  they  had.  antici- 
pated. Buun  memorialized  the  Crown  against 
the  petition  for  a  third  theatre,  and  felt  his  own 
importance  suf&cieutly  to  think  that  he  in£u- 
enced  the  6nal  decision.'  It  is  probable,  however^ 
that  the  King  reserved  his  answer  to  ICnowles's 
petition,  pending  the  fate  of  Bulwar'a  bill.  The 
latter  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
2d  of  August.  On  the  16th  of  the  same  month 
the  petition  for  a  third  theatre  was  denied  by 
the  CrowQ,^  One  of  the  curious  circumstaucea 


1  For  thU  ostuaple  of  salf-ani^'cieaoj,  see  The  Stagt,  i,  122. 
For  Buou'a  pedtioii,  see  ifrid.  115-122. 

^  M<n-mi>g  ChroaicU,  June  Id,  Augtut  19,  1833. 
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asBociated  with  the  aSair  is  tbat  the  signers 
of  the  petition  received  no  official  notification  of 
the  King's  refusal  to  grant  the  request.  All 
that  could  be  gleaned  iu  the  matter  came  through 
persons  cociDected  with  the  patent  houseB.'  The 
petitioners  themselves  entertained  strong  doubts 
of  the  trustworthiaess  of  the  nuaored  rejection 
of  their  petition,  for  aa  late  as  the  last  of  Aug- 
ust we  find  Kuowlea  writing  from  the  provinces 
(where  ho  was  playing  in  the  "  circuit ")  to  Lon- 
don, "  in  some  anxiety  "  to  ascertain  the  facts  in 
the  case.  Finally,  three  weeks  after  the  first 
report  of  the  King's  denial  to  grant  hia  sanction 
to  the  petition,  the  committee  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  petitioners  received  official  notice  from 
Mr.  T.  B.  Mash,  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
office,  *^that  under  existing  circnmatances,  it 
ia  impossible  that  His  Majesty  can  comply  with 
the  prayer  of  the  petition."^ 

As  usual  in  $uch  events,  explanations  were 
numerous,  and  gratia,  why  the  petition  failed  to 
receive  the  King'  a  approval.  Some  thought  that 
it  had  been  injudiciously  drawn  up,  containing,  it 
waa  alleged,  too  much  argument.  It  was  asserted 
by  others  that  Knowles  failed  to  secure  the 


^  This  aToao,  no  doubt,  froin  a  letter  written  to  Bniui  bj  Ois 

Viee-Chainbeplaiii,  Angnst  15,  1833.    So6  Eaim,  The  Stajit,  i, 
122. 
"  Morning  Ckrmiele,  Sapbemlwr  2,  fl,  1333,  quoting:  Obaervtr. 
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Crown  saDCtion  to  his  third  theatre  project,  lae- 
caii3e,  forsooth,  he  had  refused  X500  from  Bunn 
for  a  play,  by  which  refusal  he  had  virtually 
shown  liis  inaiQCerity  as  to  his  proteatationa  re- 
garding the  "  national  drama."  '  As  to  Knowlea'a 
motive  in  refusing  to  be  lured  by  so  tempting  an 
inducement  as  thut  just  alluded  to,  it  ought  to 
be  said  in  his  justification,  and  to  his  credit,  that 
he  spuraed  the  offer  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  he  would  hear  of  no  co-mpromise  that 
did  not  inolnde  the  Covent  Grarden  actors,  — 
and  nnder  B'unn''3  management  there  was  little 
hope  <>£  this.  And  in  the  next  place,  Knowles  was 
irrecoDcilably  opposed  to  the  union  of  the  patent 
hooaes.  On  this  point  there  is  bo  tnisundeTstatid- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  following  laconic  note  from 
Knowles  to  Biinn^  dated  September  23,  1833 : 

"  As  I  consider  the  present  monopoly  to  be  an 
insult  to  the  public,  an  injury  to  the  actor  and 
the  author,  and  an  unwarranted  departure  from 
the  purpose  for  wliieb  the  Patents  of  Theatres 
Koyal,  Drury  Lane,  and  Covent  Garden  were 
granted — namely,  the  maintaining  of  two  dis- 
tinct and  rival  companies  of  comedians,  I  think 

1  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magatine  tor  DecerabeT,  1S33,  in  »,a 
article onti tied ,  "The  Stage  and  the  Drama."  Quoted  in  tlia 
Horning  CJfonich  for  Jfovember  2ft,  )SJ3-  It  I*  true  that 
Bunii  otiered  Knciwlas  £^)0  foi  el  full  play,  vtien  the  regular 
price  was  only  £300.  See  The  Stage,  toI.  i,  pp.  llo-llU,  fo«t- 

BObl. 
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it  due  to  my  own  respectal>ility  to  state,  iii  reply 
to  your  letter,  tbat  no  consideration  whatever 
can  induee  me  to  connect  myself  with  either  of 
these  establish  El  ents."  ' 

It  ia  £ar  more  probable  that  tbe  petition  of 
Knowles  for  a  thlrJ  theatre  waa  rejected  on 
<iulte  other  grounds  than  those  alleged.  The 
fact  that  the  an&wer  to  the  prayer  waa  postponed 
until  after  the  fate  of  Bulwer'a  Dramatiu  Bill 
was  luiown  is  eigniflcant.  Had  tbat  bill  pasBed, 
Knowles'a  petition  had  been  needless.  Its  failure 
B«emed  to  indicate  the  temper  of  Parliament 
relative  to  the  tbeatrioal  situation.  Likewise, 
the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  1831,  in 
the  hearing  of  Arnold's  case  for  an  extension 
of  prtvilegea  at  the  English  Opera  House,  au- 
gured the  defeat  of  the  application  for  a  third 
theati'e.  Again,  the  union  of  the  patent  houses 
under  Euan's  management  was  looked  on  by 
many  as  a  legitimate  experiment  made  with  the 
object  of  saving  the  patent  houses  from  ruin, 
rather  than  an  attempt  to  establish  a  tyrau- 
nieal  monopoly.  The  project  of  a  third  theatre 
party,  if  successful,  might  frustrate  this  hope. 
Moreover,  the  complaints  of  Knowles  and  his 
followers  represented  the  temporary  grievanoea 
of  a  select  few,  rather  than  the  general  eatiae  of 
a  free  stage.  At  any  rate,  such  seema  to  have 

>  Buna,  The  Slagt,  i,  117,  footnote. 
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been  the  interpretation  placed  od  the  petition 
by  the  Lord  Cbamberlaiu^  as  ebown  by  bis  ktter 
to  tba  patentee,  acknowledging  the  latttir'a  me- 
Bioi-ial  agaiiiat  a  third  theatre. 

"  I  am  desired  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain," 
writea  the  Deputj-Cbatuberlaiu  to  Buna,  '■  to 
express  a  hope  you  will  employ  as  many  of  the 
Covent  Garden  performers  as  are  deaer'V'ing-,  and 
not  confine  your  aelection  to  the  Drury  Lane 
Company."  '■  And,  finally,  tbe  Duko  of  Devon- 
shire was  lukftwarm,  if  not  openly  hostile^ 
towards,  all  attempts  to  imrade  the  patent  rights 
of  the  "  gr^at  theatres-"  Enough  of  thia  attitude 
has  appeared  ia  the  piosecutioiis  of  the  minors 
to  make  it  unnecesaary  to  dilate  further  on  the 
point  here. 

The  "  Observer,"  °  with  its  usual  eynical  acute> 
mess,  consoled  the  defeated  petitioners  in,  the 
following  strain,  apropos  of  Bulwer's  rejected 
bill :  "  \Va  believe  that  the  advocates  for  a 
third  theatre  now  see  the  uaelesBness  of  ppoceed- 
ing  farther  in  their  enterprise  at  present,  and 
are  content  to  wait  the  issue  of  the  experiment 
about  to  be  tried  at  the  two  Winter  Theatres. 
The  opiuioo  is,  that  it  must  fail,  and  tbat  the 
}>iiblic  cannot  aga.in  be  brought  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  theatricals,  without  some  fresh  and  power- 

1  BiiHii,  Th^.  Slagi.  i,  122. 

'  Mvruiiig  Chronicle,  Augost  20, 1833. 
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ful  escitemeiit.  How  is  that  to  1>e  procured? 
New  playa  we  hear  ol  Do&e  that  have  any  chance 
of  producing  the  slightest  sensation ;  and  we 
kuow  more  than  one  author,  (ormerly  in  the 
habit  of  writing  original  piecea,  who  positively 
refuse  to  make  any  attempt  in  the  present  state 
of  the  stage,  declaring  thtlt  they  will  not  throw 
away  their  time  and  talents.  As  to  actors,  from 
what  we  have  lately  seen  and  heard,  we  believe 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  new  one  worth 
trausferring  from  the  provinces." 

"The  experiment  about  to  be  tried  at  the 
"Winter  Theatres "  was  not  calculated  t&  relieve 
the  aitnatiou.  The  policy,  outlined  by  Bunn  in 
his  address,  to  reduce  expenses  at  all  hazards, 
proved  contradictory  to  the  expresa  object  of 
restoring  the  national  drama.  "  We  can  conceive 
of  nothing  more  unjust  or  base,"  writes  one  of 
the  critics  on  Bonn's  combining  the  two  com- 
panies.^ The  maximum  salary  schedule  made  it 
impracticable  for  the  lessee  to  secure  the  best 
talent  for  the  stage.  Ellen  Tree  absolutely  re- 
fused to  sign  articles  at  either  patent  house,  but 
planned  a  lecture  tour  in  the  provinces  instead. 
Later  she  entered  into  an  engagement  with  an 
English  company  to  act  Shakeeperean  plays  in 
Germany.  Charlce  Kean  and  Wallack  were  also 
lEtercflted  in  this  pi'oject  of  going  to  Germany, 

'  ^eiip  Monthly  Magazint  for  1SS3,  pt  ii,  p.  247. 
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and  about  the  middle  of  November  (1833)  the 
corapanjf  sailed  for  Hamburg.  Powell  came  to 
America  and  act«(l  here  veiy  siiccessf  iilly  during 
the  season  of  1833-S4.  Sheridan  KnowHes,  after 
starring  it  in  the  provinces,  contemplated  a  trip 
to  Amoriea  for  the  same  season,  but  he  after- 
wards changed  his  mind  and  devoted  himaeli  as 
actor  and  author  to  the  service  of  the  Victoria 
(Coburg).  The  next  year  (1834),  however,  hg 
carried  out  his  original  plaa,  and  came  to  the 
United  States.'  "  We  are  grieved  to  hear," 
breaks  out  the  "Observer"  (September  15, 
1833),  "  and  can  scarcely  believe,  that  the  exist- 
ing clrCTim stances  of  the  drama  in  this  country 
are  likely  for  a  tiitie  to  banish  from  our  shores 
not  only  Ellen  Tree,  but  Sheridan  Knowles. 
This  indeed  looks  like  the  encouragement  of  our 
national  drama,  when  almost  our  only  original 
author  is  obliged  to  seek  shelter  and  sustenajice 
in  foreign  countries!  The  Germana  have  a  just 
admiration  of  Shakespeare,  and  will  no  doubt 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  seeing  hs&  plays 
performed  by  En<,diah  actors." 

The  effort  to  get  relieved  from  the  theatrical 
monopoly  lingered  on  for  a  few  months.  Serle 
took  up  the  cause  after  the  rejection  of  Knowles's 

'  ii/e  of  Jamei  Sheridan  Knowlti,  p.  118.  For  tha  movo- 
meiiia  of  ths  '^exilQ<I  jictora  "  bbb  alai>  Hortiing  CAr<^mcle  foT 
September  2S  a-ad  XoTember  18,  1S3S. 
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petition,  anil  ftougLt  to  enlist  the  leading  actora 
and  dramatists.  Maeread;  entered  into  tli«  plan 
Bofar  aa  to  auggeat,  as  same  fiecurity  to  actors, 
authors,  and  the  public,  a  system  of  graduated 
prices,  based  on  the  quality  of  the  draniatio 
tuthibitiou,  as  indicated  by  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain on  the  license  granted.  Wallack  furiously 
attacked  the  plan,  "  oouteuding  for  uuivereal  and 
unrestricted  license  to  act  the  drama  in  every 
street."  '  A  oompromise  was  at  last  reached  in  a 
plan  which  proposed  to  confine  the  classic  drama 
to  the  four  large  theatres  of  Weatraineter,  re- 
stricting the  performance  of  the  regular  dramft 
elsewhere  to  a  great  distance.  Macready  was  to 
confer  with  Arnold  and  Morris  on  the  subject, 
and.  if  thej  should  enter  into  the  proposed  plan, 
all  parties  were  to  join  in  a  petition  to  Parlia- 
inent.^  But  uothing  came  of  this  attempt, 
and  the  matter  was  dropped  until  further  de- 
velopment caused  the  authors  to  unite  io 
a  final  effort  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
monopoly. 

^  MajTnttdy'B  Itttcnca,  Daciembac  2!),  18.33. 

''  Jhitt.  December  ^1,  ISISSi.  From  the  Bllneion  to  Amold 
and  Horria,  it  appesTB  U>ut  Drviy  Lime,  Covent  Gunleni  the 
English  Oiwra  Hutiae,  aad  tlie  Littia  Theatre  iu  the  HsymBi- 
kot,  verc  t^«  fo^if  tlieatrerg  mcladad  In  tLs  plot). 


CHAPTER  xrV 
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TETE  last  act  of  the  tragi-comic  drama  was 
drawing  to  a  elose.  The  majors  had  ceased 
to  persecute  the  minors,  and  were  content  to  bear 
of  "  Macbeth  at  the  0!yrapie,  the  School  of  Scan- 
dalh.t  the  Adelpbi^  arHandtt  at  the  Surrey,"  bo 
long  43  they  could  defend  themselves  within  their 
own  atroDgbokl ;  for  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
when  the  utinur  managers  invaded  the  raoks  of 
the  patentees,  carrying  off  the  great  actors  to 
"atar"  at  the  little  houaea.'  The  lesser  managera 
were  the  better  able  to  do  this,  as  they  depended 
largely  on  the  talents  of  the  leading  performer 
and  did  not  attempt  to  keep  the  average  high 
for  the  whole  company.  Moreover  their  high&st 
admission  was  only  Ss.,  while  the  boxes  at  the 
p&tent  houses  were  7s.  Kean  was  Kean  at  either 
price. 

The  tendency  was  greatly  increased  by  tlie 
attitude  o£  the  Marquis  of  Conyngbain,  who 
caine  into  the  lord  ehamberlainship  in  1836. 
From  the  outset,  he  waa  extremely  hostile  to  the 
iQQiiopoJly  and  corresponding'ly  friendly  to  the 

1  Buna,  Tht  Stafft,  J,  48,  49. 
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minors.  The  llaymarket  Tkeati-e,  that  liad  bad 
its  licvnse  but  recently  extended  to  aight  moiitlis, 
was  now  given  a  further  increase  to  ten  mon{;hs. 
The  season  o£  1839  at  that  theatre  amounted 
to  250  nights.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  the  Strand  waa  now  licensed,  and  that  the 
Lyceum,  Adelpbi,  and  Glyinpie  aU  received  an 
addition  of  two  months  to  their  licenses,  while 
Braham  waa  permitted  to  open  a  new  theatre, 
the  St.  James.  Add  to  these  the  sanctioD  of  the 
Lord  Chaoibsrlain  to  the  Opera  Biiffa  (a  minor 
Italian  Dpera  honae),  the  granting  o£  the  pi'iTi- 
lege  of  promenade  concerts  at  the  English  Opera 
House,  extra  favors  shown  the  King's  Theatre, 
and,  finally,  the  restriction  of  the  patent  liouses 
to  English  pieces  only,  and  one  may  get  some 
notion  of  Lord  Couynghani'a  policy  reapecting 
the  theatrical  question.  It  took  the  greater  part 
of  a.  century  for  the  patentees  to  learn  that  the 
Lieeiislug  Act  (ao  much  praised  by  Gibber  and 
the  friends  of  theatrical  monopoly  at  the  time  of 
its  enactment)  might  operate  against,  as  well  as 
for,  the  patent  houses.  Aa  pointed  out  by  Ches- 
terBeld  and  others,  that  act  made  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  the  veritable  sovereign  over  the 
drama  and  the  stage.  Such  a  power  might  be 
harmless,  or  it  might  be  daugerous.  For  a  long 
period  of  years  its  exercise  was  eoosidered  most 
lieneficial  by  those  it  happened  to  protect, —  the 
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patentees,  and  most  oppreasive  by  those  it 
sought  to  extermiDate,  —  the  minopB.  But  there 
was  notbiag  in  the  provisious  of  10  George  II  to 
prevent  a  reversal  of  the  application  of  the 
power  T^ted  in  th«  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
turn  ID  the  lane  had  been  reached  at  last. 

The  operatioiia  of  the  Lord  Cbamherlain's 
offioe  to  the  uodoing  of  the  monopoly  may  best 
be  seen  in  the  Lenten  controversy.  This  ex- 
tended over  a  aeries  of  years^  and  forms  one  o£ 
the  last  spokes  in  the  patentees'  wheel  of  mis- 
fortune. I  select  tbia  example  for  the  reason, 
also,  that  it  clearly  illustrates  the  anomalous 
condition  of  the  laws  regulating  the  theatres,  — 
one  of  the  main  arguments  for  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly.  Early  in  18S1,  C  Kemble  (as 
patentee  of  Covent  Garden)  applied  to  the  Lord 
Chamlierlain  for  permiaaion  to  perform  the  regu- 
lar drama  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during 
Lent,  but  was  denied  the  privilege.'  The  fol- 
lowing year  no  such  application  was  made,  .as  it 
was  tbougbb  that  the  patent  theatres  could  not 
be  kept  open  profitably.  In  1833,  however,  both 
the  patentees  applied  for  Lenten  privileges. 
The  contemplated  engagements  which  Captain 
Folhill  had  in  view  at  that  time  rendered  it 
important  to  his  intere&ts  that  permission  to 
play  during  Lent  without  interruption  should  be 

'  Buon  Mi;a  (ii)  llU)  in  January,  1832,  but  ibis  is  a  miaCake. 
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conceded.  Without  awaiting  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's reply  to  thia  request,  the  Drury  Lane 
manager,  on  the  25tli  of  February,  anncmuced 
Moses  hi  Egypt  for  the  Wednesday  following. 
The  Duke  of  Devonsliire  therenpon  sent  his 
deputy  (T.  B.  Mash)  to  learn  of  PoUiill  if  he 
did  not  deem  a  former  commimieation  from  the 
Lord  Chambei'lain  Buffieient  (referring,  no  doubt, 
to  the  negative  answi^r  to  Kemble's  application 
jn  1831).  Polhill  and  bia  advisers  showed  con- 
siderable spirit  on  the  occasion,  talked  of  appeal- 
ing to  the  people,  and  so  on;  whereupon  a  posi- 
tire  command  on  the  subject  wa.s  issued  by  the 
Loi-d  Chaoiberlaiu's  orders.  On  the  following 
morning'  the  Drury  Lane  lessee,  accompanied  by 
his  manager  (Bunn),  called  on  (he  Duke  of 
Devonshire  and  besought  him  to  permit  far  one 
night  the  performance  as  advertised,  after  which, 
if  anythmg  in  it  were  found  objeotionable,  it 
would  be  withdrawn.  But  to  this  proposal  the 
Duke  gave  a  peremptory  refusal,  on  the  ground 
that,  as  the  piece  announoed  consisted  of  ^nc- 
ing,  it  could  not  be  Otherwise  than  objyctionable. 
The  matter  here  ended  for  a  time.  The  "  Ob- 
server" assumed  that  the  Lord  Chamberlain's 
decision  "  met  with  the  entire  and  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  highest  authority."  ' 

The  peculiitr  thing  about  the  ciroumstance 

■   MorfWTiJ  GhTonide,  Jannarj  28,  Marah  4,  1838. 
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relative  to  the  Lenten  prokibition  is  tliat  it  ap- 
plied to  the  patent  theatres  only,  inasmuch  as 
the  Lord  Chamberlain'B  authority,  as  defined 
by  the  Licensing  Act,  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  liberties  of  Weetminster.  '"The  position  in 
which  the  patent  theatres  are  placed  by  the  re- 
cent probibition,"  observes  the  "  London  Times," 
*'  is  not  a  little  curious.  The  term  '  moaopoly ' 
in  their  case  has  come  to  imply  their  not  being 
ablfl  to  do  what  the  other  theatres  cIo..  Thus  at 
the  Victoria  and  other  minor  theatres  the  course 
o£  tbe  drama  proceeds  as  usual^  while  at  tlie 
Adelphi  a  series  of  entertainmentg,  of  which 
comic  humor  is  the  leading  feature,  are  given 
witbout  interruption;  while  at  Covent  Gar- 
den a  sacred  drama,  on  the  atory  of  JephtLa, 
conveying  solemn  impressions,  from  some  of 
Haadel's  finest  music,  is  prohibited  as  a  profana- 
tion of  this  period  of  fasting  and  mortification. 
There  is  doubt,  it  seems,  where  tbe  odium  should 
fix  —  on  the  Lord  Chamberlain  or  on  the  Bishop 
of  Loodou.  Let  some  intelligent  Member  of 
Parliament,  for  common  respect  to  property  de- 
servea  it,  bring  tbe  question  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  that  the  blame  may  rest  in  the 
right  place.  The  incident  is  enough  to  make  ns 
the  laug'hin{j;-3tock  of  the  whole  tvoutincnt."  ' 
No  further  attempt  was  made  by  the  patentees 

1  QuDteil  b?  Mjiaminir,  Februuy  2i,  Vi5i. 
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to  iotroduco  p&rformances  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  during  Lent  until  1837,  when  Bunu 
proposed  to  biJ  defiance  to  the  authority  of  the 
Marquis  of  Conynghaui.  The  opera  of  Fair 
Hosamond  was  prefieated  at  Drury  Lan«  on. 
Tuesday,  February  28,  1837.  The  success  of 
the  piece  induued  the  miinager  to  advertise  it 
for  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  same  week.  On. 
ThurBtlay,  March  2,  the  Lord  Chamberlain  sent 
a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Drury  Laue 
Committee,  forbidding  the  theatre  to  he  opened 
on  the  foUowing  eyeDing.  Thia  prohibition  waa 
explained  on  the  ground  that  it  was  customary  to 
permit  only  aaered  entertain meuta  on  the  Wed- 
uesdays  and  Fridays  of  Lent.  The  aunounoe- 
ment  for  the  Friday  performance  waa  recalled 
accordingly.  But  Bunn  resented  this  tyrauuical 
use  of  power,  by  preparing  a  pL-tition^  to  Parlia- 
maat,  in  which  the  facts  were  stated  in  respect  to 
the  cloaing  of  the  the:atre  on  the  uight  in  ques- 
tion. Thf;  memorial  then  sulvntits  to  the  House 
of  Commons  the  partiality  displayed  in  favor  of 
the  Adelphi,  Strand,  and  St.  James  theatres  (all 
of  them  as  much  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  aa  Drury  Lane),  by  allowing 
them  to  keep  open  on  the  evening  prohibited  to 
the  patent  houae,  and  that  too  "  to  give  a  variety 
of  entertainments  of  a  mixed  and  ribald  charac- 
1  Bdrq,  The  Stage,  ii,  lftS-2D4. 
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tet."  In  detail  the  Ad«Iphi  was  open  on  the 
"W^ednesilaya  aiid  Fridays  of  Lent  with  an  act- 
ress in  ''  the  delineation  of  the  paasionSi"  with 
oomie  singing  by  different  persons.  Among  the 
songs  on  theae  occaaiona  was  "Jim  Crow,"  and 
other  negro  melodies.  The  Bedouin  Arabs  were 
also  performers  at  the  AdelpLi ;  and  a  mono- 
logue and  scenic  displays  were  amohg  the  at- 
traetions.  The  St.  Jaraea  had  be©n  open  on  the 
same  (Friday)  evening  with  "  comio  aongs," 
"iniitationa  of  the  Ijondon  actora,"  and  a  pan- 
tomime. The  Strand  had  presented  "A  "WalJiat 
of  Whima  and  Waggeries,"  and  a  variety  of 
musio,  dancing,  jugg^ling,  gymnastic  exerciaea, 
and  scenic  views. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Buncombe  undertook  the  support 
of  Bunn'a  petition.  The  Lord  Chancellor  was 
first  approached  in  the  hope  that  his  influence 
might  be  secnred  in  behalf  of  the  patentee. 
Fiom  the  communications  which  pasged  between 
the  Chancelloi'  antl  Duneombe  it  appears  that 
the  custom  of  observing  Lent  had  eeased  to  exist 
as  regarded  the  minor  theatres,  hut  that  it  had 
eontinned  at  Dmry  Lane  "on  account  of  its 
having  heretofore  suited  the  lessee's  coureuienee 
to  remain  closed  on  those  eveningg."  Duncorabe 
Came  near  voicing  the  gi^Qei-al  sentiment  on  the 
subject  when  he  declared  that,  "  when  we  know 
what  i»  going  on  in  every  portion  of  thlsmetrop- 
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oUb  up  to  the  day3  now  iu  dispute,  all  parties 
consider  the  reBtriction  attempted  to  be  placed 
on  Drury  Lane  Theatre  as  a  grosa  piece  of 
humbug,  and,  as  I  coutend,  a  stretch  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  depart- 
ment unsanctioned  by  law." ' 

Pending  the  action  of  Parliament  on  his  peti- 
tion the  manager  of  Di'ury  Lane  decided  to 
opiiD  the  theatre  on  Friday,  March  17,  in  defiance 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  ppohibsticn,  The  com- 
jQUoication  containing  thia  bold  determLDatiou 
waa  shown  to  Sir  JoLa  Russell,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Home  Department,  and  to  other  menibera 
of  Governinent,  It  was  their  opiniou  that  if  the 
parties  interested  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre  per- 
Bisted  in  their  intention  of  opening  for  pei- 
foraiancea  on  Wedneedaya  or  Fridays  in  Lent, 
'"-they  would  expose  themselves  to  all  the  penal 
consequences  of  persons  playing  without  a  lU 
ce/ise  ;  "  and  it  was  eleai-ly  intimated  that  a  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  the  subject  by  the  manager  of 
Drury  Lane  might  endanger  his  jmtent. 

The  victory  on  this  occasion,  as  foTmerly,  was 
unquestionably  on  the  side  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain; but  while  the  minora  enjoyed  to  their 
full  the  situation,  the  general  public  Was  thor- 
oughly  indignant  at    the   Lenten   farce,   which 

'  Ttiis  most  intereatinc  'Cpisode  has  uot  been  injotsd  in  dw 
reUtiiLg  b;  Bomi.  Sae  TAe  Stage,  Li,   IM,  215. 
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belonged  to  a  bjgone  age.  For  once,  though 
the  fact  produced  no  material  bene&ts  to  the 
patentees,  the  popidar  synipathy^  was  on  the 
elde  of  the  luunopoly.  This  was  due,  however, 
rather  to  the  nature  of  the  controversy  than  to  any 
respect  for  patent  rights.  "  There  are  no  Orato- 
rios this  year, —  pretenses  'most  mudt^al,  moat 
melancholy,'  for  keeping  open  the  tvro  Great 
Theatres  on  the  nights  called  '  holy,' "  remarks  the 
*^  Spectator"  (February  25)  on  the  Lenten  q;ua,rrel 
of  1837,  "  so  that  on  Wednesday  and  Friday  the 
two  greats  are  deserted.  Covent  Garden  looks 
like  the  mausoleum  of  the  departed  Drama  — 
'the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets;'  and  Drury  like 
a  great  warehouse  of  stage  properties.  The  sa- 
crednesa  of  these  '  holy  days,'  by  the  way,  is  of 
a  very  peculiar  character;  it  is  only  profaned  hy 
dramatic  performances  at  the  theatres  licensed 
by  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  medley  entertain- 
menta  at  the  Adelphi,  the  St.  James's,  and  the 
New  Strand  Theatre  —  which  last  Webster  has 
engaged  for  the  Lent  nighta  only  —  ben.r  the  same 
relation  to  the  regular  performances  on  other 
nights  as  those  evasive  esculents,  salt  fish,  pars- 
nips, and  paneakes,  do  to  the  flesh  and  fowl  of 
other  days.  .  .  .  Heally,  it  is  time  that  these 
conventional  hypocrisies  should  be  done  away 
with.  ...  A  Protestant  crusade  ag'ainst  salt 
(ish  would  be  a  fine  thing :  the  Pope's  bull  would 
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stand  no  chance  against  the  roast  beef  oE  Eng- 
laod." 

Iq  1830  Buon  made  a  final  attempt  to  give 
entertainments  on  the  forbidden  evenings.  This 
time  the  proposed  "show"  was  Van  Amburgh's 
Lians.  Id  an  attempt  to  rid  himself  of  the  an- 
noyance and  tyranny  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
the  Drury  Lane  manager  and  his  performera 
petitioned  Pailianientt  on  the  18th  of  Febrnary 
(1839),  to  bo  relieved  from  the  authority  of 
that  official  during  Leut.  As  on  the  previoua 
occasion,  Duncombe  took  charge  of  Bunn's  canae 
in  the  House,  and  though  objections  were  raised 
to  the  irregularity  of  presenting  a  petition  with- 
out first  giving  formal  notice,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  a  motion  read  to  address  the  Queen,  sup- 
plicating Her  Majesty  to  order  tlte  Lord  Cham- 
berlain not  to  restrict  theatres  in  Westminster 
from  exhibiting  amusements  permitted  to  other 
theatres  in  the  country.  The  motion,  however, 
was  lost  hy  a  very  large  majority.' 

Failing  in  his  effort  to  get  the  House  to  sug- 
gest the  line  of  duty  to  the  Crown,  on  the  28tli 
of  February,  Dunoombe  contented  himself  with 
a  motion  to  commit  the  sentiment  of  the  mem- 
bers to  the  resolutiou,  "That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  House  that  during  Lent  no  greater  restric- 

*  TbsToto  Btutnl  70  tolCH).  B,iaia!iri'a PaTli-aiaentarif  Debates, 
3<1  Sariea,  vol.  45,  cdU.  517-583. 
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tions  should  be  passed  upon  theatrical  entertain- 
menbB  within  the  city  of  Westminster  than  are 
placed  upon  the  like  amuaements  at  the  same 
period  in  every  other  part  of  the  metropolis."  In 
presenting  this  reaolution,  Duncombe  created 
nrnab  amusement  for  the  House,  attlie expense  o£ 
ministers  and  other  high  officials  of  state  and 
church,  by  showing  up  the  absurdity  of  the 
Lenten  theory  ia  the  light  of  actual  practice.^ 
Relative  to  the  theatrical  controversy  there  was 
but  one  rational  conclusion  ;  to  leave  the  West- 
minster theatres  a.t  the  capriee  of  th$  Lord 
Chamberlain,  in  ref&r&nce  to  Lent,  was  a  piece 
o£  manifest  injustice. 

Lord  John  Kusscll  was  the  main  opponent  to  the 
motion.  He  stated  that,  after  the  queation  came 
before  the  House  on  the  18th  of  February,  he 
had  conferred  with  tlie  Bishop  of  London,  who 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  Weatminater  theatres 
ought  to  close  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
during  Lent,  out  of  respect  to  the  established 
religion  of  the  country.  Lord  John  then  re- 
viewed the  legislative  acts  which  had  led  to  the 
anomalous  condition  of  the  theatres  respecting 
Lent.    The  Licensing  Act  gave  the  Lord  Cbam- 

'  The  debs-tea  on  DoiiciniibQ'  a  modau  at  SBtEi  ot  Fehmarj 
are  raportei  hy  IIanSfl.c(i,  Partiamentary  Debatts,  3d  Series, 
vol.  45,  GoluLuns  1020-104.5,  Biinn  {TJie  Sla<le,  vol.  ill,  til.  4, 
eHpecinlly  pp.  !28-l.y2t  p-ivea  a  very  oomplete  iioooDnt  of  the 
pnjceediugs  in  ajid  nut  i>f  ParliajDent. 
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bei'lain  juriarlicfcioii  over  tlieatrical  entertain- 
inenta  id  WestnilnstBr,  and  ever  since  the 
enactraent  of  Uiat  law  (and  foi'  the  matter  of 
that,  long  before),  tlie  custoin  of  observing  Lent 
in  that  portioa  of  the  metropolis  had  been  prac- 
ticed. By  another  aet  of  Parliament  the  power 
to  liuenae  theatres  outeide  of  Westminster,  within 
a  radms  of  tw&cty  miies  fi'oin  London,  was 
vested  in  the  magistratea.  While  it  Iiad  tntned 
out  that  tho&e  places  of  entertiiioment  outside 
of  Westminster  had  been  exiibiting  perform- 
UnOes  on  "  holy  dajs,"  UevertheleBs,  they  were 
constantly  liable  to  severe  penalties  for  being 
illegaUy  established.  If  managers  within  the 
jurisdiction  oE  the  Lord  Cbamberlain  complained 
of  the  hanlabip  of  being^  compelled  to  close  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays  during  Lent,  their 
attention  was  called  to  the  provision  in  their 
licenses  restricting  tliem  on  the  days  m  question. 
Furthermore  the  antiquity  of  the  oustom  would 
seem  a  sufficient  reason  £or  the  observance.  Lord 
John  acknowledged  the  lack  of  uniformity  in  tlie 
praetiue  o£  the  custom,  but  maintained  that  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis  should  conform  to  Weet- 
minster  rather  than  the  latter  should  follow  the 
rest  of  the  city  in  aboliehing  the  contention. 

The  majority  of  the  House  disagreed  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Home  Department.  It  was 
declared  an  absurdity  and  an  injustice  to  inBiet 
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on  a  religiouiS  observance  anywhere,  if  not  every- 
vhere,  in  tLe  Kingdom ;  and  it  was  denounced 
aa  steer  bypocrisj  to  maintain  one  religious 
law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor.  Same 
went  so  far  aa  to  assert  that  the  whole  Lenten 
farce  was  of  Popish  origin,  and  no  part  of  tine 
Protestant  forma.  That  part  of  Sir  John's  speeeii 
refeiring  to  the  Bishop's  advice  waa  pooh-poohed ; 
the  members  knew  all  that  before,  and  th«j 
knew  also  that  the  voice  of  the  people  would 
Bttppovt  the  motion  before  tlie  House,  in  spite  of 
the  Bishop's  testimoay,  and  in  Bpit&  of  the  Got- 
ernmeut's.  attitude  (aa  repoeaented  by  Lord  John 
Busaell).  The  time  bad  passed  for  making  Eng- 
lish people  look  npon  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
as  different  from  the  other  days  in  Lent.  The 
debate  on  the  resolution  grew  e-xceedingly  warm. 
TliB  position  of  the  Government  seemed  at  utter 
variance  with  the  popular  mind.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  (Mr,  T.  S.  Rice)  joined 
Lord  John  Russell  in  his  opposition  to  the  meas- 
ure ;  while  D'lsTaeli,  of  course,  supported  tha 
TQOtion.  But  party  lines  were  by  no  meang  fol- 
lowed in  tbe  debate,  aad  when  the  House  divided 
it  was  found  that  the  resolution  tad  a,  majority 
of  20,  the  vote  Btanding  92  to  72. 

Supported  by  this  action  of  tliB  House  of  Com- 
mons Bunn  announced  the  opera  of  Fariaelli 
at  Drury  Lane  for  Friday,  the  8tb  of  March 
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(1839).  But  to  the  patentee's.  uDboimded  sur- 
prise aud  ehagrin  an  interdiction  came  (lom 
the  Lord  Chainberliiin'a  office  (Marth  6)  for- 
bidding the  performance..  And  this  time  the 
command  was  "hy  direction  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers."  '  The  quarrel  was  taken  up  immedi- 
ately by  the  public  prints,  and  the  whole  trans- 
action on  the  pait  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  was 
charaftterized  as  tvumpery-^  On  the  same  day  of 
tbia  prolkibition  Duncombe  called  for  the  cot- 
respondcncs  between  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and 
the  Drury  Lane  manager  on  the  subject,"  and 
fiva  days  later  (March  11)  brought  in  another 
motion  to  the  effect  that  the  House  had  learned 
"with  regret  and  aurpriae  "  that  Her  Majeaty'e 
Ministers  had  seen  fit  "to  interfere  with  the 
wholly  unfettered  discretion  wbicb  tbe  legislature 
had  b^en  pleased  to  vest  in  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  .  ,  ,  by  directing  that  ofGoer  .  .  .  so  as  to 
defeat  the  manifeat  object  of  a  resolution  of  this 
Commons  House  of  Parliament."  In  discussing 
this  motion  Duncombe  charged  tbe  Ministers 
with  direictiiig:  the  actions  of  the  Lord  Cliamber- 
lain  in  closing  the  theatres,  and  that  by  so  doing- 
they  had  uot  only  infringed  the  prerogative  of 

»  Bunn,  The  Stagt.  Lii,  140. 

»  Sse  Morning  CJironiele  for  Faliraflpy  27,  ISSB.  Artiole 
qnuted  bj  Bnnii,  iii,  141-145. 

B  Hansard's  Piirifamenlar^  Debates,  3d  Secies,  voL  4d,  Bol. 
1318. 
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the  Crown,  but  also  "had  been  most  disrespectful 
to  the  House  of  Cammons." 

Lord  John  Russell  did  not  deny  that  he  and 
other  metnbei'3  of  the  Cal^liiet  had  advised  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  in  what  he  had  done,  because 
they  had  not  deemed  a  mere  resolution  of  Par- 
liament superior  to  the  laws  of  the  land.  Fur^ 
thermore,  taking  into  consideration  the  contra- 
diction o£  sentiment  shown  in  the  two  votes 
taken  in  the  House  (the  first  on  the  18th,  the 
second  on  the  28th  of  Febrnary),  he  saw  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  resolution  embodied 
the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  members.  The 
contradiction  of  the  existing'  theatrical  laws  in 
the  metropolis  was  admitted,  but  the  discrepancy 
was  placed  to  the  blame  of  the  minors,  and  not 
the  majors,  in  violating  the  statutes.  At  this 
point,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Sir  John 
Kossell  stated  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
Government  to  correct  the  deficient  laws  regu- 
lating theatrtja  In  London,  either  by  introducing 
a  bill,  or  by  providing,  in  some  of  the  police 
measures  then  before  the  House,  for  magistrates 
to  have  the  power  to  frrant  licenses  for  theatrical 
entertainments,  a&  well  as  for  mu&ie  and  daocing. 
On  this  phase  of  the  subjeet  be  gave  it  as  his 
sincere  opinion  that  "the  power  of  procuring 
good  and  respectable  theati-ieal  entertainments 
sbonld  extend  thmtigbout  the  metrnpoIiB."  ' 
1  Parliameotanf  DeiorM,  3<i  Serie»,  tpI-  40,  229-243. 
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By  thia  atrategio  moTe  toward  conciliation, 
satisfying,  in  a  degree,  Duncombe's  insistence 
on  some  definite  promise  that  the  regulations 
respecting  Lent  should  he  removed  tliB  folLowing 
year,  the  motion  was  preventetl  from  passing. 
Bat  the  airing  of  the  Lenten  coutroverBy  made 
dear  the  necessity  of  some  immediate  re^nilation 
whereby  favor  sboiild  be  shown  impartially  to 
majora  and  minors. 

The  Lenten  restrictions  were  not  the  only 
indignities  which  the  "  itiviolablo  pateBts  "  had 
to  suffer  at  the  handg  of  the  Loi'd  ChambetlaiD. 
The  character  of  the  performances  themselves 
was  limited  to  the  English  tougne.  In  May, 
183T,  Buan  secured  Madame  Pasta  for  a  few 
nights  in  Italian  opera,  but  the  announcement 
was  met  with  a  mandate  from  the  Chamberlain's 
office  forbidding  everything  at  Drury  Lane  ex- 
cept English  ertertainments.  Th  is  order  referred 
to  the  "Opera  Arrangement  "  of  1792,  by  which 
no  Italian  operas  were  to  be  given  at  either  of 
the  patent  liouses,  but  only  at  the  King's  The- 
atre.* It  was  retorted  that  by  that  arrangement 
the  Opera  House  was  to  he  opened  on  Tuesdaya 
and  Saturdays  only,  and  that  recently  the 
Chambeiiain  had  violated  the  treaty  of  1792  by 


^  On   Che  BOBftuim  of  Ticta'Fia.  to  tbe  tlroae  (1837).  tha 
Opera    Hauae    in    the    Haymarket    became   "  TLe    Queen's 

TLeatre,"  or  ■"  Her  Majesty's." 
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permitting  the  Italian  Opera  House  to  be  open 
"weeli  after  week"  for  six  niglits  in  the  week, 
Srod,  in  addition,  to  give  six  successive  morning 
concerts,  be&idea  Germaa  and  French  oporas, 
freiich  playa^  and  even  English  perftirmauces. 
But  it  was  useless  to  point  out  to  the  Marquis 
of  CoDjngLamtliat" arrangements  "and  "laws" 
and  "settlements"  had  been  broken  time  and 
again  by  all  parties,  and  hence  were  dead  let- 
ters ;  that  official  was  determined  to  he  his  own 
interpreter  of  these  things. 

No  longer  able  to  endure  the  galling  yoke  o£ 
Lord  Conyngliam's  tyranny,  the  Drury  Lone 
manager,  in  his  extremity,  dared  even  to  ap- 
proach Windsor  Castle.  But  instead  of  getting 
an  audience  from  His  Majesty,  he  received  a  note 
instead,  which  coolly  stated  that  if  Mr.  Bunn's 
visit  was  with  reference  to  the  theatre,  ho  must 
carry  his  affair  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  Buna, 
it  should  be  remembered,  was,  in  a  sense,  a 
member  of  the  King's  household,  since  he  be- 
longed to  the  corps  of  gentlemen-at-arms.  Never- 
theless the  sovereign  took  sucb  umbrage  at  the 
circumstance  that  he  remarked  that  "if  Mr. 
Bunn  attempted  to  interfere  with  His  Majesty's 
prerogative  in  regard  to  the  patent  theatres,  he 
should  be  under  the  necessity  of  requiring  bim 
to  leave  the  corps  of  gentlemen-at-arms."  ' 
1  Bnnii,  The  Slagt,  ii,  222-229. 
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This  probibitioQ  respecting  Madame  Pasta 
came  at  the  very  time  when  the  licences  of  the 
leading  minors  under  the  Lard  Chamberlain's 
juriadictioa  were  extended,  and,  for  this  reason* 
opei-ated  as  a  double  hardship  on  the  patent- 
ees. The  House  of  Coniuiona  was  appealed  to^ 
through  T.  S.  Duncomhe  and  Sir  Beujannn  Hall, 
to  aoieud  the  Licensing  Act;  but  the  bill  was 
60  modified  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to  increase 
rathsr  than  diminish  tbe  Lord  Chamberlain's 
power.  Before  final  actiou  could  be  taken  on  the 
measure  His  Majesty  diei,  and  Parliament  was 
tlisaolved. 

The  aotagoniBni  of  the  Lord  Chambei-lain  to 
the  patent  tbentre  found  ^new  opportunity  for 
exhibiting  itaelf  at  the  close  of  the  season  of 
1836-37.  The  twenty-one  year  license  issued  to 
the  Drury  Lane  Committee  in  September,  1818, 
had  just  expired.  "When  Bunn  proposed  to  open 
Dniry  Lane  in  the  autumn  of  18S7  he  received 
a  message  from  the  Chamberlain's  office  demand- 
ing on  what  authority  he  based  hia  actions.  In 
answer  the  Dfury  Lane  manager  brought  for- 
ward the  Killigrew  patent,  which  had  been  pui-- 
chaaed,  finally,  from  the  Covent  Garden  pro- 
prietors DecembeT  13, 1813,  as  already  related. 
This  was  the  first  time  since  the  old  parchment 
had  gone  to  sleep  in  1C82  that  it  was  elaiiued  to 
be  of  actire  worth  {with  the  possible  exception 
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of  tha  brief  period  when  JoIid  Eicb  controlled 
Cerent  Garden  and  LinuoIn's-Inii-FieldB).  And 
it  was  tte  first  time  aincethe  tiaya  of  Cbarles  TI 
that  It  waa  positively  knowu  (by  the  general 
puhlio)  to  be  ia  existence.'  Its  reappearance 
came  too  late  to  be  of  any  material  benefit  to  its 
ownera,  while  the  circum&tance  was  in  no  sense 
ealculated  to  reliere  the  strained  TBlations  be- 
tween the  patentee  and  the^  Lord  Cliamberlaia. 

One  more  illustration  will  serve  to  make  clear 
the  widening  breach  between  the  patent  theatre 
and  the  of&ce  which  had  bo  long  defended  tho 
monopoly  of  amusements.  In  1838,  M.Spootini 
contemplated  a.  seriea  of  German  operas  to  be 
given  in  London  tbe  following  year,  and,  as  he 
afterwards  claimed,  got  a  promise  from  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  to  issue  him  a  license  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  year  (lfi33)  of  Bunn'a  lessee- 
ahip  at  the  patent  house  Spontini  had  been  in- 
troduced ao  successfully  in  opera  at  Drury  Lane 
that  Bimn  now  (1839)  conceived  tbe  plan  of  as- 
suming the  responsibility  of  the  German  opera 
venture,  and  arranged  with  Spontini  accordingly. 
As  the  latter  required  an  advance  payment  of 
hia  salary  (XIOOO)  the  Drury  Lane  manager. 


1  7^  Stajt,  ii,  2S0-SI.  Gunn  attributes  the  animosiitf  of 
Lord  Cnnyngbam  to  thiscircumstAiicB,  BiDae,l)y  the  appearoncs 
of  the  "  d^irniaiit  paMDt,"  thtt  aunual  fee  at  £100  to  the  Lurd 
ChiHnberUji}  eeq^iad,    The  Sfuye,  iti,  92, 
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although  feeling  protected  by  hia  patent,  tLoiigLt 
to  mak«  assurance  doubly  sure  Ly  sounding  the 
Xiord  Chamberlain  on  the  subject  of  the  German 
opera.  That  official  requested  Bunn  to  put  his 
csasc  in  writing.  As  Buna  was  at  that  time  lessee 
of  tlie  English  Opera  House  also,  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  apply  for  the  opera,  license  at  that  tli?- 
atre,  and  uot  run  the  risk  of  COmpromisiDg  his 
patent  rights  at  Drury  Lane  by  tacitly  admitting 
the  superior  power  of  a  license  to  hia  patent, 
Butt  ^  i''  turned  out,  he  had  as  well  aa.red  his 
ahrewdaess  for  some  other  uccasion;  for  he  was 
notified  in  unequivocal  terms  that  the  Lord 
Chamljerlain  "  had  decided  not  to  grant  a  license 
for  German  Opera,"  and  that  "only  English 
entertainments  of  tbe  stage  were  sanctioned  at 
the  Theatreft  Eoyal,  Dniry  Lane  and  Covent 
Garden." ' 

In  defense  of  his  rights  the  Drury  Lane  man- 
ager asserted  that  the  Lord  Chamhei'lajp  tad 
exceeded  his  power  in  attempting  to  close  a  play- 
house on  the  ground  that  It  had  no  license  to 
represent  a  particular  piece,  since,  it  was  claimed, 
the  Act  of  10  George  II  gave  to  that  ofilcial  of 
the  King's  household  authority  ouly  to  pro- 
hibit plays,  making  no  mention  of  licensing 
thiim.  For  example,  the  opera  of  Fair  Jiosa- 
mond  was  not  licensed  on  its  first  representation 
'  Burn,  Tht  St/ige,  iii,  79-fl3. 
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(February  28,  1837),  — the  Chamberlain  had 
Btated  merely  that  he  did  not  prohibit  it.'  Gut 
BuDD  must  have  known  that  this  was  a  uiere 
quibble  over  terms,  antl  that  the  practice  of  a 
hundred  yeara  was  strongly  against  him.  The  fact 
is,  that  ao  long  as  the  X/ord  Chamberlain  exer- 
cised hia  authority  to  the  disadvanta.ge  of  the 
mmors,  and  to  the  consequent  favor  of  the  patent 
houses,  the  monopoly  made  no  complaint  of  tyr- 
anny; but  as  s.oon  as  the  tables  wert!  tnmed  the 
injustice  of  the  situation  waa  quickly  appreciated 
by  the  patentees. 

It  is  a  relief  to  hasten  to  the  end.  The  truth 
must  be  told  ;  the  monopoly  io  theatrieal  amuse- 
zneuts  bad  run  Ita  natiu-al  oourae ; "  the  wheel  bad 
turned  full  circle."  The  old  Killigrew  patent  that 
had  been  dubbed  " dormant"  hail,  in  reality, 
"died  and  made  no  sign;"  and  the  contentions  for 
the  decade  (1882-1842)  were  merely  over  the 
details  of  the  funtiial.  The  patentees  were  the 
first  to  realize  the  hopelessness  of  their  situation. 
!For  long  they  bad  maintained  successfully  that 
the  grants  of  Charles  II  to  Killigrew  and  Dave- 
nant  conferred  upon  the  holders  of  those  docu- 
ments a  monopoly  of  the  drama,  limiting  all  other 
houses  of  theatrical  amusements  to  a  narrow 
range  of  performances.  The  reverse  of  this  had 
now  come  to  pass;  and  the  resiatanee  of  Man- 
1  Tht  Slajre,  ii,  198. 
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ager  Bunn  to  the  altered  state  of  aftaira  in  the 
theatrical  kingdom  only  nerved  to  confirm  tlia 
change.  The  atruggle  bad  beeu  a  long  one,  and 
in  the  main  disheartening ;  but  thp  dawn  o£  the 
pewcflQtury  brought  a  glfiam  of  hope  to  the  strug- 
gle for  a  liberated  stage.  Keformation  along 
many  lines  filled  the  ftir,  and  a  free  theatre  for  the 
regular  drama  came  in  ou  tbo  crcst  of  the  wave 
of  the  geuerjil  movement. 

A$  uauat  in  such  ^ases^  the  fact  waft  assured 
before  legislation  gave  tlic  final  stamp  of  reoog- 
nitioQ.  The  entt  was  prefaced  aleo  by  a  petition 
itol'a  nearlyall  the  leading  dramatic  authors  pray- 
lug  for  a  law  to  protect  their  profuHsi  on.  Iii  the  dta^ 
GussioD  intli«  House  of  Commons  on  this  petition 
Lord  Mahon  took  occasion  to  review  the  existing 
conditions  of  tLe  drama  and  the  stage.  The 
mischief  to  the  dramatic  art,  it  was  declared, 
bad  resulted  from  the  legislation  on  the  subject. 
The  penalty  provided  by  the  Act  of  10  George 
II  had  been,  said  Lord  Mahon,  a  dead  letter 
from  the  day  of  its  enactment;  for  at  first  tbo 
actors  were  too  poor  to  pay  the  fine,  and  later 
they  defied  it.  It  was  tUts  contradiction  of  law 
and  practice  that  had  produced  the  state  of 
affairs  they  were  importuned  to  eorreet.  If  it 
were  asked,  what  need  waa  there  for  modifying 
the  laws,  since  the  minors  hod  invaded  with 
impunity  the   sacred  precincts   of    the  patent 
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monopoly  ?  it  waa  answered,  that  eo  long  aa  tlie 
laws  might  be  enforced  tlie  safety  of  the  drama 
was  fiadangered,  and  the  position  of  the  actor 
made  precai'ious ;  for  "  nearly  every  actor  who 
trod  the  boards  of  our  tlieatres  was  performing 
TindGr  the  risk  of  a  penalty  of  =£50  a-night,"  In 
like  manaer,  theatres,  unless  sanctioned  by  a 
license  from  the  Lord  Cbamberiain,  were  held 
to  be  illegal  in  courta  of  law ;  in  consequence  of 
which  anomalous  (jondition  contracts  of  authors, 
ti-ctors,  and  othei's  with  managers  of  unlicensed 
tJieatres  wer«  made  always  with  the  possibility 
of  being*  declared  null  and  void.  Herein  lay 
a,  new  argument  in  favor  of  a  legally  free  stage. 
Supplementing  and  abetting  this  evil  waa  that 
■of  the  monopoly,  repugnant  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  public,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  monopo- 
lists also.  If  the  argument  were  raised  that  the 
patent  theatres  were  necessary  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  defense  of  dramatic  genius,  Lord 
Mahon  desired  to  call  attention  to  the  facts, 
namely,  that  "nearly  all  the  beat  dratnas  pro- 
duced since  the  estaliliahment  of  the  patents  had 
teen  brought  forward  irregularly  or  unwilling'ly. 
Johnson  forced  Goldsmith's  j5/i.e  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer into  the  theatre.  Tobin  died  regrfitting 
that  he  could  not  succeed  in  having  the  iTbney- 
moon  performed.  Lillo  produced  Georrje  Bnrn- 
wdl  in  an  irregular  theatre  after  it  had  br 
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rejected  bj  the  holders  of  the  patents.  Douglas 
vras  cast  back  on  Home's  bands.  Fielding  was 
introdiicecl  as  a  dramatist  to  the  public  at  an 
unlicensed  house,  and  Mrs.  Incbbald's  comedy 
had  lain  two  yeara  neglected  when  by  a  trifling 
accident  she  was  able  to  obtain  tbe  manager's 
approval."  While  the  pubJlc  waa  thus  not  served 
by  the  monopoly,  the  nianagera  of  the  patent 
houses  fared  no  better.  Statistics  were  produced 
sh&wing  that  "  the  momopolista  were  reaping 
only  bankruptcy  and  ruin,"  ' 

As  a  result  of  this  petition  from  the  dramatists 
the  House  ordered  returns  of  copies  of  any  com- 
munications that  had  been  addressed  to  tbe  Sec- 
rstai-jof  Stats  for  the  Home  Department,  in  the 
course  of  tbe  year,  complaining  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  drama.  On  the  2litb  of  tbe  fullowiiig 
July  (1843)  a  bill  was  brought  in  known  as  tbe 
Theatre  Regulation  Bill.  The  Bpeed  with  which 
this  was  carried  through  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ta&Ht  ahows  the  ripeness  of  the  time  far  settling 
the  theatrical  controversies  of  a  century.  If  peti- 
tions were  presented  against  tbe  measure,  or  if 
objeetiona  Were  raised  to  it  In  debate,  they  were 
all  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  sure  that  the  vexed 
question  should  he  settled  forever  ;  for  all  par- 


1  Par?!om?n(.iry  Vebates,  3d  Series,  vol.  liiv,  ooU.  "fil-SOO. 
The  fietitiuti  cf  the  dramatio  autihara  -wm  pTeaented  to  the 
Home  at  Commons  b;  Lord  Mahon  in  Jnne,  tS42. 
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tiea  were  finally  agreed  that  the  incoagruoua  and 
unjust  theatrical  regulatiooa  were  do  iouger  to  be 
borne.  Five  days  after  its  first  reading  the  bill 
was  read  a  second  time  without  debate  in  the 
House  of  Commotia  (July  SI) ;  and  on  tLe  4th 
of  August  it  was  considered  hy  the  Committee  of 
the  whole  House. 

The' low  state  of  the  national  drama  was  ad- 
mitted by  all  those  who  spoke  on  the  measure. 
Sir  J.  Graham  made  the  assertion  that  the  chief 
plays  of  the  country  were  to  be  seen  at  the  Hay- 
markel:  Theatre  only.  The  patent  theatres  were 
closed  for  such  a  period  of  the  year  that  hut 
for  the  Haymarket  it  might  be  said  that  Shake- 
speare's plays  could  not  be  represented  in  Loadon 
£oi-  several  months  in  the  year.  As  far  back  as 
18S3  we  read  the  following  in  the  "  New  Monthly 
Magazine"  '  relative  to  the  Haymarket:  "We 
recommend  a  visit  to  this  theatre  to  all  who  have 
a  liking  for  the  old  comedy.  It  is  the  only  place 
where  we  can  get  a  glimpse  even  of  its  skirts," 
In  1835  the  "Examiner"  (July  26)  speaks 
thus  of  The  Rmala  at  the  same  theatre :  *'  We 
have  seen  it  better  playecl  in  all  its  parts,  but  we 
never  saw  it  go  o£f  better.  .  .  .  We  must  say 
generally  of  the  entertain  menta  of  this  theatre 
that  they  are  deserving  of  every  support.  It  is 
th-e  oely  theatre  now  where  we  catch  a,  glimpse 

^  JTeio  MaaMy  Magazine,  pt-  ii,  p.  518. 
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of  tte  good  old  comedy."   And  agnio  on  August 
It),  1835,  to  the  same  effect. 

Diincombe  testified  that  he  thought  the  Regu- 
lation Bill  would  opei*ate  to  the  henefit  of  the 
patunt  houses.  Indeed,  t«  &aid,  he  liappened  to 
know  that  Drury  Lane  Theatre  hud  heen  leased 
in  eonsequenoe  of  the  introduotion  of  the  bill.' 
Mr.  Duncomhe  had  made  a  canvass  of  authors, 
actors,  and  managers,  and  all  tad  concurred  in 
the  opinion  that  the  conflicting  and  injurious 
laws  ou^ht  to  be  alturud.  In  disiMisaing  the 
clause  in  the  bill  relative  to  the  question  of  what 
lififinsea  the  Lord  C lianibeilain  should  he  em- 
powered to  grant,  the  speaker  thought  it  ought 
to  include  the  counties  of  Middlesex  aud  Surrey. 
Otherwise  the  vitiating  principle  then  in  prac- 
tice might  recur,  and  the  measure  would  fall 
sbort  of  its  mtended  purpose.  The  objection 
raised  to  this  suggestion  was  that^  by  inserting 
auch  a  clause,  the  magistrates  of  the  two  counties 
uamed  would  be  placed  on  a  difierent  legal  basis 


J  Tlia  alliiMon  is  to  Bunn.  Al  the  elose  of  the  seasan  1938- 
l^iti  tlie  naiou  of  tKu  two  lii^iisea  waa  bralten,  Dddo  ^i'ving 
np  Coreiit  GaHen.  After  the  disgraceful  Bqunb'blea  lictveeD 
Buiin  and  Mai^reudy  (Apirl-May,  ISW),  tbs  Inttoi'  w@nt  over 
to  Coveiil  QuTileii  and  betuuae  ita  leiBeee  iba  fuU(>'n'iiig  jeai^  in 
upposiiioD  ta  Drury  Laiie,  Buna  F^niained  lit  Dmry  Lone 
iiiitil  lB-^1),  when  te  Left,  it,  a  bankrupt.  Ou  th^  pOMSH^  o!  th^ 
TLeaU^  licgalation  Bill,  he  a^aJD,  for  u  Bhort  time,  assumed 
aoutiul  of  Druiy  Lane. 
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from  tbe  justicos  of  t^e  rest  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  ametidmeQt  was  therefore  passed  by. 

The  bill  was  reported  on  the  5th  of  Atiguat, 
pjtsaed  its  third  readiug  without  debate  od  the  7th, 
and  on  the  same  day  waa  carried  to  the  House  of 
Lords  and  read  the  first  time.  Three  days  later 
it  went  through  the  second  readiog^,  followed  on 
the  11th  by  oonsideration  in  tlie  Lords'  Com- 
mittee- Lord  Beaumont  moved  to  strike  out  the 
clause  providing  for  Shakespeare's  plays  to  be 
represented,  and  the  Earl  of  Crlengall  brought 
up  the  antiquated  argument  of  "  inviolable 
patents."  Arnold,  of  the  Lyceum,  petitioned  to 
know  whether  Jt  was  the  intention  of  the  bill  to 
allow  the  minora  to  play  the  regular  dratua  whea 
they  pka^ed,  and  if  so,  whether  tha  English 
Opel's  House  would  be  included  among  the 
minors;  if  not,  he  opposed  the  bill.  Thia  petition 
'brought  on  a  request  from  the  representative  of 
the  patent  interests  (Earl  Glengall)  for  the 
privilege  of  the  patent  houses  to  act  Italian 
opera.  To  this  the  Marqnls  of  Clanricarde 
retorted  facetiously  that  he  looted  upon  the  bill 
merely  as  a  police  measure,  to  exclude  from 
amusements  all  that  might  be  offensive  to  public 
decency  and  morals,  adding  that  it  was  no  part 
of  the  Lord  Cliamberlain's  duties  to  say  whether 
the  languaj^e  of  a  performance  should  hd  Eug- 
lish,  Irish,  Iroquois,  or  Italian, 
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There  was  no  real  objectiua  to  the  spirit  of 
the  bill,  only  everybody  wanted  to  make  sure 
that  his  individual  intei-eats  were  included  under 
the  protective  wings  of  tlie  nieaa-iire.  They  had 
80  long  been  vexed  by  narrow  and  contradictory 
laws  that  they  could  not  afford  to  take  chances 
now.  Some  thought  that  the  only  change  made 
in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  power  by  the  bill  was 
an  extension  of  it  to  a  radius  of  twenty  miles. 
The  general  construfition,  however,  plaeed  upon 
the  measure  by  the  Lords,  as  by  the  Commons, 
was  that  the  Chamberlain's  duty  was  the  defense 
of  morals,  and  that,  otherwise,  managers  should 
be  left  free, 

On  the  15th  of  Augnst  the  bill  came  up  for 
ita  final  reading.  One  objection  only  was  raised 
to  it  as  originally  prepared,  namely,  to  that 
clause  erapowerini!;  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to 
prohibit,  at  hia  pleasure,  the  representation  of 
any  play  whatever  in  any  theatre  m  his  juris-, 
diotion.  This  was  thought  to  invest  that  official 
with  a  power  too  inclusive,  and  hence  too  dan- 
gerous, Two  main  benefits  were  intended  by  all 
parties  concerned  :  the  protection  of  public  peace 
and  morality,  and  the  widest  possible  freedom 
to  the  drama  in  every  quarter.  The  power  pro- 
posed to  be  given  to  th^  Lord  Chamberlain 
would  assuredly  do  aw^ty  with  the  oonfusion  at- 
tending the  operation  of  the  laws  as  they  then 
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existed,  —  but  it  might  also  operate  to  limit  the 
legitimate  fTeedom  of  the  stage.  Lord  Campbell 
moved,  therefore,  to  amend  the  clause  in  qiiea- 
tion  by  mtroduoing  it  in  the  following  words: 

"  Be  it  enaeted,  that  for  the  preservation  of 
good  manners,  decorum,  and  of  the  public  peace, 
it  sliall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  diainbei-IaiD,  for 
the  time  being,"  etc.  (the  remaioder  of  the 
clause  to  be  left  intact). 

It  was  at  onee  objected  that  the  amendment 
turned  the  restriotion  to  the  opposite  extreme. 
As  a  middle  coursBi  the  Lord  Chancellor  pro- 
posed  this  alteration  in  the  wording  of  the 
beginning  of  the  clause :  "  Whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  promotion  of  good  manners  aod 
decorum,  or  of  the  public  peace,  to  forbid  the 
performance  of  any  stage  play,  farce,  etc."  As 
thus  amended,  and  with  thia  slight  and  single 
alteration,  tbe  Theatre  Regulation  Bill  was  read 
a  third  time  in  the  House  of  Lords  (August  15), 
returned  to  the  Li>wer  Houaa  for  final  approral, 
and  passed  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  royal  assent, 
which  was  giren  on  Tuesday,  August  22,  1843.' 

At  last  the  theatrical  monopoly  had  been  le- 
gally deatroyed,  though,  except  for  its  general 

1  F»r  the  biatucy  t>£  thU  bill  aefl  Euuant'a  Parliamtnlars 
Debates,  Bd  Series,  lis,  I3jft;  lui,  T,  232,  333,  290,  313,  471, 
&U,  643,  mS,  ^W,  089, 4)90,  UB7. 
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attitude  o£  tKe  dog  in  the  manger,  it  had  been  a 
monopoly  only  In  name  for  many  years.  Except- 
ing Maeready'a  noble  attempt  to  revive  the 
Shakefipetvati  di-ama  at  Covert  Garden  in  1837- 
1838,  the  patent  houses  had  aunk  to  the  level  of 
their  minor  TivaJa,  Had  the  wiae  cotinsel  of  the 
editor  of  the  "Prompter  "been  followed  in  1T35, 
to  restrict  tha  miaors  to  the  legitimate  drama, 
the  false  position  which  the  patent  houses  had 
been  forced  to  assume  for  the  laat  fifty  years  of 
their  existence  wonld  have  been  reversed,  and, 
though  the  monopoly  was  sure  to  fall  sooaer  or 
later,  the  patentees  might  have  enjoyed  the  lasfe 
years  of  their  "  exclusive  privileges "  in  some 
degree  of  comfort.  But  it  was  too  late  to  change 
the  history  of  theatrical  monopoly  in  London. 
"  The  '  Patent '  monopoly  has  finished  its  worlc." 
writes  the  "Spectator"  (June  10,  1843)  in  the 
atyle  of  an  obituary  notice  prepared  in  advEinoe- 
"The  'legitimate  drama,'  for  the  support  of 
which  the  two  great  theatres  were  endowed  with 
excla3l\'epriTileges,  has  ceased  to  exist — at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  are  concerned.  The  degenerate 
Successor  of  the  elder  dramatists,  that  at  the 
Restoration  was  confined  to  the  fostering  care 
of  these  two  dry  nurses,  has  been  overlaid  by 
their  huge,  overgrown  bidlc ;  they  treated  it 
like  a  spoiled  child,  surfeited  it  with  sweet- 
meata,  bedizened  it  with  fine  c]oth€s,  and  amused 
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it  with  all  aorts  of  toys,  including  a  Noab's  Ark 
full  of  animals  ;  but  while  its  hireling  giiardiang 
became  bloated  with  pampering',  and  ostentatious 
with  iinportJin<.'e,  their  pnny  charge  dwindled 
away  to  a  shado-w,  until  it  could  not  be  reco^ized 
m  the  offspring  of  that  healthy  and  vigorous 
stock  which  produced  a  Shakespeare.  In  a 
word,  the  ''legitimate  drama'  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  protection.  Mi-.  Macready,  ita  fast  and  best 
friend,  tried  every  effort  to  revive  it;  but  in 
vain." 

It  tnig'ht  be  supposed  that,  with  the  barriers 
finally  down,  the  old  fear  apprehended  so  often 
by  the  patentees  in  the  event  of  a  free  stage 
would  be  realized,  namely,  the  rise  of  tlieatrea 
in  every  street.  Sufficient  evidence  haaappeared 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative  to  show  that 
London  was  not  famishing  for  places  of  theatrical 
amusements  in  1843.  The  last  one  built  beforo 
the  enactment  of  the  law  just  considered  was 
The  Princess,  in  1840 ;  and,  strangle  aa  It  may 
seem,  London  waa  not  to  have  an  addition  to 
her  long  list  o£  playhouses  for  over  twenty  years. 
In  that  period  both  of  the  old  patent  houses 
were  to  sink  to  the  low  level  toward  which  they 
had  been  surely  dri  Eting  aince  the  early  part  o£ 
the  century;  and  oue  of  them,  Covent  Garden, 
waa  to  be  again  viaited  by  fire  (1 S56). 

It    might   be   surmised,    also,    that    with  the 
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legitinmte  drama  open  to  all  coiners,  tlie  com- 
petition for  public  favor  io  that  Bpecies  of 
theatrical  amuaeiiient  would  begin  at  oDce  oa 
the  passage  of  tbe  Theatre  Regulation  Bill,  aad 
be  so  fierce  as  to  force  all  the  weaklings  to  the 
wall.  But  in  this  also  we  are  disappointed  in 
our  guess.  The  law  -causGd  no  alteration  what- 
ever in  theatrical  conditions:  it  only  provided 
for  possibilities.  Some  few,  iadeed,  did  under- 
take the  tjiampionshlp  of  the  Eli^ahetlian 
drama,  but  in  a  short  time  felt  under  the  n'&ces- 
sity  oi  failmg  back  into  th^  old  temle&ct«s, 
Wallack,  at  the  opening  of  the  eeason  of  lS-i3- 
44,  tried  to  give  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  a 
"local  habitation  "  at  Covent  Garden;  but  after 
an  experience  of  two  weeks'  performauces  to 
empty  benches  be  was  compelled  to  abandon  the 
project.'  One  thing,  however,  the  law  of  1843 
did  accomplish:  it  pxit  to  rest  the  interminable 
quarrels  of  the  majors  and  minors,  and  wiped 
out  the  blot  of  theatrical  monopoly. 

'  Widlacti  ilamed  (correctly,  probahl;)  his  sctara  for  tlie 
failura  to  revive  Shakupeare's  plajB.    Speet^or,  October  21, 
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BUMMART   AMD   CONCLUBIOW 

ROM  a  survey  of  the  strnggle  from  1660 
to  1843,  to  free  the  English  stage  from  the 
patent  monopoly  granted  by  Charles  II,  it  will 
appear  a.  much  easier  task  to  point  out  the 
causes  of  tlie  downfall  of  the  patent  houses  than  to 
explain  why  the  theatrical  monopoly  was  permit- 
ted to  exist  so  long.  It  was  a  graft  so  utterly  for- 
eign to  the  England  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
if  Dot,  indeed,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  to 
challenge  our  wonder  why  it  was  uot  lopped  off 
a  hundred  years  and  more  before  it  was  finally 
abolished.  It  may  he  that  the  inert  temper  of 
the  English  people^  the  mere  habit  of  permit- 
ting an  old  institotioQ  to  continue,  in  some  de- 
gree accounts  for  the  old  age  of  the  monopoly 
in  theatrical  anmsementB.  But  a  careful  analy- 
BIS  of  tlie  facts  related  in  the  foregoing  chapters 
will,  I  think,  go  a  long  way  towards  clearing  up 
the  phenomenon.  An  examination  of  the  lead- 
ing theatpioal  eventa  connected  with  our  subject 
will  disclose  six  main  periods,  each  of  which 
stands  for  a.  more  or  less  distinct  signifiuance  in 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  theatrical  mo- 
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nopoly  ;  thougla  of  course  these  divisiatis  overlap 
aad  Intermingle.  In  making  tbii^  epochal  analy- 
sis, I  Would  titxiphaslze  tlia  most  geueral  tenden- 
cies only. 

In  the  first  place,  it  will  appear  that,  from  the 
granting  of  the  patents  to  Killigrew  and  Dave- 
naiit  to  about  1720,  the  rulijig  sovereigns  of 
the  reahu  never  thought  for  a  moment  that  the 
grants  of  Charles  II  in  anywise  limited  the  crown 
prerogative  over  public  amusements.  Charles 
liimaelf  was  the  first  to  exereise  hia  authority 
without  regard  to  his  former  patent  grants,  when 
he  united  the  patents  in  1682.  William  Til  was 
advised  hj  his  cuuuaelors  that  one  King  cannot 
bind  a  succeeding'  Prince  iu  the  matter  of  grant- 
ing (.beatrical  privileges;  and  as  a  result  of  this 
opinion,  Betterton  and  his  followers  received  a 
license  from  th«  Crown  to  e^^tablish  a.  company 
of  oomediaus  iudependeut  of  th«  patent  house. 
!Northey  and  Pcmbertoii,  in  1704—05,  sustained 
this  decision;  and  v/v  have  seen  how  Queen 
Anne  exercised  her  prerogative  to  a  degree  equal 
to  that  of  the  second  Charles  himself, — licens- 
ing Swiney  and  Collier,  silencing  Kich,  and 
even  sanctioning  his  ejection  from  the  Druiy 
Lane  Theatre.  George  I  was  no  leiis  certain  of 
his  power  in  the  matter.  He  granted  a  patent 
to  Steele,  reig^ned  a  license  to  Cihber,  Doggett, 
and    Wilkes,    permitted    John    Hich     to    open 
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LincoLn'a-Iim- Fields  Theatre,  prevented  Colley 
Gibber  from  jierforinmg,  revoked  Steele's  patent, 
and  disbauded  tlie  coiu]i;iuy  of  comedians  at 
Drury  Lane,  Every  one  of  the  four  aovereigns, 
during  this  period  of  fifty  years,  exercised  the 
crown  prerogative  over  public  amiiaeTneuta  at 
\will,  uiid  to  its  full  extent,  as  occasion  demajided. 
Fupthermore,  with  the  sing-le  exception  of  Sir 
Kichard  Steele,  no  question  was  niised  as  to  the 
authority  of  the  Crown  in  theatrical  raatters- 

la  1720  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  lEngliah 
Xing  had  no  doubt  that  he  possessed  the  same 
leg'al  control  over  the  patents  granted  by  Charles 
II  as  that  which  the  Merrie  Monarch  had  exer-, 
oiaed.  So  thoroughly  was  this  fact  established 
that  for  jeats  no  occasion  arose  demanding  an 
application  of  the  crowa  prerogative  over  the 
patent  theatres.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  object 
of  the  three  sovereigns  succeeding  Charles  tl  to 
crush  the  spirit  of  exclusive  privileges  in  publia 
arnusenieuts,  a,nd  to  keep  the  whole  matter  well 
under  th«  control  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 
This  thoroughly  accomplished,  that  which  io 
often  Lappeua  under  similar  circumBtanccs  hap- 
pened then :  the  power  fell  into  disuse  as  soon 
a3  there  was  no  oeeasion  for  its  esereise.  In  the 
place  of  it  sprang  up  independent  (that  ia,  unli- 
censed) theatres,  whi^ih  were  tolerated  rather 
than  sanctioned  by  Government.    These  were 
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the  Haymarket  and  GoodwaD's  Fields ;  and 
there  can  be  ao  better  proof  that  the  patentees 
regarded  their  patents  inferior  and  subjest  to 
the  crown  prei'Dgative  than  the  quiet  eubmisaiou 
to  this  nflw  competition.  It  was  only  when  the 
lihei'ty  permitted  to  the  unlicensed  theatres  wag 
degraded  into  scumlous  attaoUs  on  Government, 
and  insults  to  public  deceacy  and  morals,  that  a 
readjustmcat  and  a  I'edefiuitioU  of  the  theatrica.1 
situation  was  d^maruded.  The  Licensing  Act  of 
173T  was  the  reeult.  As  has  already  been  ex- 
plained, this  aimed  at  a  legal,  i.  e.,  a  parlia- 
mentary, recognition  of  tlie  authority  of  the 
Crown  ovei  public  a-musements,  aa  it  hsid  been 
practiced  by  Charlea  11,  Anne,  and  the  first 
George.  But  in  the  expresaioa  of  what  was  in 
reality  an  established  faet  in  the  common  law, 
namely,  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown  over 
theatrical  amusementg,  the  GoTernmeut  com- 
mitted itself  to  a  practical  recoQ;niti:on  of  the 
exclusivenesa  of  the  grants  of  Charles  II.  In 
this  consisted  the  real  illiberality  of  the  act, 
though  at  the  time  its  opponents  feared  the 
effects^  of  the  absolute  power  secured  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  this 
unlimited  power,  sanctioned  by  law,  in  the  handa 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  was  to  bring 
about  the  final  abolitioQ  of  t))e  iDODopoly.  The 
period,  then,  from  1720  to  178T,  ending  in  the 
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passage  of  the  Licensing  Act,  lias  two  meanings, 
diametrieaUy  oppoaed  to  eacL  other.  Legally  — 
and  in  the  long  run,  in  i-eality  —  it  emphasizedl 
the  necessity  and  the  fact  of  tlie  absolute  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  over  theati'icals,  —  sueh  as 
had  been  exerciaed  from  1660  to  1720.  In  its 
immediate  effects  it  was  a  violent  revwrsal  of  the 
policy  maintained  by  the  monarcha  from  Charles 
II  to  George  I,  for  it  gave  a.  legal  re<:ognitioa  — 
the  tii'st  tiLU9  far  —  to  tli$  patent  theatres,  and 
destroyed  a.11  other  conipetitioo. 

1720  should  have  been  the  oatural  end  of  the 
monopoly  granted  by  Charles  II,  but  the  oppoi^ 
tunity  went  by,  and  the  Licensing  Act  did  what 
even  Charles  II  could  not  do, —  it  sealed  the  ex- 
clusive privilegea  in  theatricals,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  an  illiberal  policy  on  the  part  of 
Ghjvernineiit,  and  a  oentury's  struggle  for  a  free 
atage.  The  ppactices  and  arrogant  spirit  of  the 
patentees  after  1737  clearly  ahow  the  Lieensing 
Act  to  be  the  real  birth  of  theatrical  tnoncpoly 
in  England. 

Frocii  1737  to  1787,  the  third  period  in  our 
invest! gatiou,  the  monopoly  in  distinguished  by 
an  absolutism  scarcely  approached  by  any  other 
period  of  equal  length  during  its  existence.  If 
the  half-century  from  1660  to  1720  marks  the 
oonatant  buffeting  of  the  patentees  at  the  will  of 
thie  Crown,  the  fact  is  offset  by  the  domination 
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of  tlie  monopoly  over  tbeatrical  affairs  iu  London 
for  thf  fifty  years  sucvtHMiiiit;  tho  eiiitutuieiit  of  the 
LiceDsiug  AcC,  That  the  Act  of  .1737  was  largely 
responsible  for  this  turn  of  affairs  can  hn  no 
better  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  the 
revolts  u£  1733  and  1743  —  one  before  the  pass- 
age of  the  act  in  question,  the  other  after.  The 
former,  though  led  by  the  disreputable  Theophi- 
lus  Gibber,  was  a  complete  victory  for  thu  actors 
over  the  patentees,  as  shown  by  the  deiiision  in 
the  Harper  casa,  which  caused  the  immediate 
Tuia  of  the  patentee,  Highmore,  who  was  in  all 
legal  justice  iu  the  right.  The  revolt  of  1743 
•vi'ds  led  by  no  less  respectable  an<l  inBueutial 
persons  than  Macklln  and  Gai'rich ;  but  the 
Licensing  Act  was  so  sufficient  a  protection  to 
the  patentee,  Fleetwood,  that  Garrich,  in  the  in- 
terests o£  prudence,  was  impelled,  to  beat  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  even  the  vindictive  and  indomitable 
Macklin  was  forced  into  ultimate  submission. 
The  puslUaiiimous  Theopbilus  Cibber  was  si- 
lenced with  &  threat,  whereas,  ten  years  before, 
he  had  flaunted  hia  impudence  with  impunity. 
So  soon  had  been  reversed  the  theatrical  a^airs 
of  London,  by  the  inte'rpretation  of  a,  law  to 
meet  the  interests  of  private  individuals.  But  it 
should  not  be  loat  sight  of  that  thei-e  was  another 
possible  construction  to  be  placed  on  that  act, 
The  period  fi-ora  1737  to  1787  was  one  of  com- 
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parative  security  to  the  monopoly,  aod  the  ooe 
during  whiob  it  was  really  established.  Few 
attempts  w«re  made  during  thja  half-eentury  to 
perfoviQ  the  legitimat>e  dram^  outside  the  two 
patent  theatres,  and  when  such  performances 
were  given  they  were  nsually  if  not  always  "  by 
permlaaion  "  of  the  patentees.  While  the  acci- 
dent of  Foote'a  patent  at  the  Little  Theatre  in 
the  Hayniavket  was,  for  the  moment,  a  return  to 
the  KFown  authority,  showing  conclu3ively  that  the 
power  to  grant  theatrical  patents  was  located 
precisely  where  it  was  in  the  time  of  Charles  II, 
nevertheless  it  should  be  observed  that  in  Foote's 
ease  the  patent  was  granted  only  for  the  lifetime 
of  the  patentee,  and  that  it  was  reduced  to  an 
annual  lioetise  when  transferred  to  Colman  in 
1777 ;  also  that  the  monopolists  were  first  cou- 
sulted  before  the  patent  was  granted  to  Foote, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  season  at  the 
Ha,ymai'k(3t  was  limited  to  the  four  summer 
months.  To  consider  what  might  have  happened 
in  ease  the  pateufcees  had  refused  to  give  their 
consent  to  the  granting  of  Foote's  patent  can 
result  in  nothing  more  than  speculation.  Certain 
it  is,  however,  that  they  saw  the  error  they  had 
fallen  into  in  opening  their  safeguards  to  any 
sort  of  competition,  a  mistake  which  they  tried 
to  rectify  by  iuaugurating  the  war  of  encroach- 
ment on  the  aeason  of  the  summer  theatre. 
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This  third  stage  of  the  Ikistory  of  the  patents 
enda  and  the  fourth  beg:ins  with  the  wild  attempt 
of  John  Palmer  to  establish  the  Royalty  Theatre 
(1787).  This  wai  the  first  great  practiual  test  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  Licensing  Act  in  defending 
the  interests  of  the  theatrical  monopoly;  and  we 
hare  seen  how  satisfactory  its  operation  was  to 
the  patentees.  This  circumstance  also  brings 
out  the  importance  of  a  new  element  in  theat- 
rical history,  which  was  to  develop  into  gi-eater 
and  greater  proinineDoe  in  the  struggle  against 
the  monopoly — namely,  the  conftictof  anomalons 
theatrical  legislation  — the  acta  of  10  George  II 
(Licenaing  Act)  and  that  of  25  George  II 
(enapow^ring  magistratea  to  license  musical 
perf&rmaaces,  etc.).  What  the  outcome  of  thia 
epifiode  might  have  been  had  eome  one  with  & 
cha.racter  and  reputation  less  shadowy  than  that 
of  Palmer  been  at  the  head  of  the  Royalty 
scheme,  or  had  some  one  less  watchful  and 
with  lesft  political  influence  than  Sheridan  been 
back  oi  the  patent  bonses,  is  also  a  matter  of 
conjecture;  bat  it  Is  probable  that  the  result 
would  have  remained  unchanged,  inasmuch  as 
the  monopoly  bad  a  half-century  of  established 
precedent  in  its  favor. 

At  any  rate  the  Royalty  attempt  stands  for 
the  awalfeniug  of  a  tendency  which  dominated 
the  period  from  1787  to  1810  — the  movement 
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for  tbe  establislimeDt  of  a  tturd  theatre  for  the 
representation  of  the  national  drama  under  the 
protection  of  GoTernment.  This  movement  had 
its  131110110.3.1100  in  the  famous  proceedings  he- 
fore  the  Privy  Couocil  in  1810,  on  the  petition 
for  a  third  theatre.  Thia  clitnax  was  approached 
by  certain  preliminary  efforts,  such  as  the  at- 
tempts of  Colonel  Greville  from  180''2  onwards, 
proposals  for  joint-stock  companies,  and  sub- 
scription theatres  of  varions  kinds,  as  well  as 
plans  for  a  national  theatre,  English  opera,  and 
ao  forth.  Tbe  attempt  to  establish  a  third  the- 
atre in  London  in  ISIO  was  the  first  approach  to 
the  breakiug  down  of  the  monopoly  by  way  of 
erowa  sanction,  just  &s  the  efforts  in  Parliament 
in  1811  and  1812  were  the  first  eudeavora  to 
reach  the  same  result  by  means  of  legislative 
action.  The  outcome  of  this  attempt  to  establcsh 
a  third  theatre  seemed  to  fix  more  firmly  than 
ever  the  habit  of  suffering  tbe  theatrical  mo- 
nopoly. But  it  would  be  rash  to  say  that  the 
findings  of  the  Privy  Council  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  Parliament  in 
1811  and  1812,  had  tbe  effect  of  more  firmly 
eatabliaking  the  monopoly  itself.  The  very  op- 
posite is  nearer  the  truth ;  for  in  the  discussions 
and  arguments  which  were  brought  out  at  that 
time,  the  weaknesses  and  questionable  practices 
of  the  patentees  were  laid  bare,  and  '^exclusive 
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pri^legti"  in  tbeatrioab  received  a  shock  fi-oiu 
which  it  never  fully  reeovered.  The  proceedings 
in  the  Council  and  in  Parliament  did  show,  how- 
ever, that  the  mouopoly  waa  not  to  he  destroyed 
by  means  of  any  third  theatre  scheme — a  plan 
whiuh  at  best  ooald  lelleTc  tbe  situation  only 
temporarily.  Farthermore,  had  all  the  most  fa- 
vorable conditiona  imaginnblo  heon  ripe  for  such 
a  movement,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that  it  would 
Bucoeed  in  the  King's  Council ;  for  if  the  Crown 
possessed  the  power  to  grant  the  petition  prayed 
for  by  the  third  theatre  promoters,  then  it  is 
altogether  likely  that  the  Crown  would  reserve 
that  pii>wet  to  be  exercised  by  its  "own  will 
and  mere  motion,"  as  it  had  don'e  on  former 
occasions. 

However*  a  set  of  influences  had  long  been 
at  work  undermining  tlic  raonopolj,  and  these 
came  out  into  strong  relief  during  the  period 
from  1810  to  about  1832.  The  conflicting  legis- 
lative acts  regulating  tbe  theatres  have  alrea<ly 
been  mentioned.  These  were  aggravated  by  the 
rise  and  development  of  tbe  minor  theatres, 
those  that  were  prohibited  from  reprysenting 
the  legitimate  national  drama.  These  minor  es- 
tablishments began  to  creep  into  existence  about 
tlie  outskirts  of  Loudon,  especially  on  the  Sur- 
rey side,  baok  in  the  eigbt*entb  century,  at  tli& 
very  time  when  the  patent  houses  were  so  secure 
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withia  tlie  Btrooghold  of  the  Licensing  Act. 
These  minors  sprang  up  iinder  the  proviaiona  oF 
theAct  of  25  George  lI,for  the  licensing' of  music 
houses  and  for  regulating  places  of  pnblic  amiiae- 
ment.  So  long  as  GovernraeDt,  repreaented  by 
Chaiaberlaiiis  such  as  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,— 
who,  it  should  be  remembered,  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity from  1783  to  1804, — ^  was  friendly  to  tlie 
patent  monopoly,  tbere  wa»  little  to  (ear  by  tbe 
latter.  At  such  times — which  include  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century  after  the  passage 
of  the  Lieenaing  Act  —  the  laws  were  almost 
invariably  interpreted  as  existing  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  patent  theatres.  But  so  aoon  as  a 
Lord  Chamberlain  should  be  fotmd  Sufficiently 
independent  to  shake  himself  free  from  the  iner- 
tia<  the  doom  of  the  monopoly  was  sfcrnch.  Such 
a  Chamberlain  waa  Lord  Dartmouth  ( 1804- 
1812),  who,  though  he  did  not  openly  attack 
the  patent  privileges,  permitted  the  undercur- 
rents already  at  work  to  take  their  conrse. 

As  a  result,  therefore,  of  this  leniency  of  Lord 
Dartmouth  the  minor  theatres  multiplied  with 
such  lapidity  and  vigor  as  to  become  firmly 
rooted  before  the  end  of  his  reign.  Their  rise  to 
an  important  place  as  a,  factor  in  th&  Btniggle 
for  a  free  stage  is  the  main  characteristic  of  the 
period  under  review  (1810-1832).  It  has  been 
pointed  out  at  length  how  the  manipulation  of 
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tbe  apeciesof  entertainmeiit  known  aa*'burletta." 
(falliug  oHginally  umlei"  tbe  Act  of  25  George 
II,  pei-mitting  musical  performaDcea)  grailually 
opened  tLt!  door  of  competition  to  the  minors, 
This  process  was  hastened  by  the  lowering  of 
theatrical  repres«nta.ti«iia^  at  the  patent  bouses, 
so  that  by  1820  there  waa  little  cliffeTence  be- 
tween the  performaucea  at  the  best  of  tbe  minors 
and  tbe  average  melodramatic  spectacle  at  the 
"great  bouses;'^  while  by  1832  the  miuora  were 
as  certainly  established  aa  jf  there  had  been 
a  Bpeoial  law  legalizing  their  existence.  Had  a 
Lord  Chamberlain  with  tli<3  views  of  t)ie  Earl  of 
Dartmouth  appeared  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  is  reason  to  preaiime  that  the  struggle 
mtgbt  have  been  materially  sbortened.  The  pe- 
riod from  1810  to  1833  ig  in  many  respects  the 
most  important  in  the  long  history  of  the  patent 
monopoly ;  for  it  was  a  practical  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  a  concera  that  L^id  to  be  Btipported 
by  extraneous  mcana  and  uot  hy  merit  alone. 

Finally,  the  period  from  1832  to  1843  it  char- 
acterized  not  so  much  by  the  destruction  of  the 
theatrical  monopoly  aa  by  tbe  strife  over  the 
metbod  by  which  it  should  be  silenced.  The  union 
of  the  two  paten  ts  in  1833  was  the  sign^  for  attacka 
from  every  ijuarter  upon  tbe  two  old  theatrical  con- 
Ciurns.  The  third  theatre  project  was  revived  by 
Knowles  —  but  it  is  safe  to  aay  that  that  partica- 
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lar  scheme  of  relief  from  the  monopoly  had  been 
finally  disposed  of  in  1810.  Bulwer  had,  the  year 
before  (^1832),  cauaed  the  practices  of  the  patent- 
ees to  be  scrutinized  in  the  Seleot  Committee  oq 
Dpamatic  Literature,  and  it  haa  been  shown  how 
this  investigation  was  followed  up  in  1833  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Dramatic  Performanceg 
Bill,  Why  that  measure  failed  haa  already  been 
discussed.  During  all  these  funans  attacks  on 
the  monopoly  the  patentees  were  carrying  on  a 
Buicidal  warfare  against  the  minors,  to  wIdosq 
rescue  the  Marquis  of  ConjTigham  stepped  in, 
and,  hy  his  incessant  zeal  against  the  patent 
houses,  promised  to  end  the  work  begun  by 
Lord  Dartmouth.  For  a  time  it  seemed  that  no 
outside  force  would  be  needed  to  exterminate 
the  monopoly,  for  the  oonteata  between  the  pa.t- 
ent  houses  themselves  threatened  to  destroy  them 
both  ;  while  the  Lenten  prohibitions  were  thrown 
in  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  After  the 
noise  of  the  final  conflict  had  ceaa^d,  which  had 
raged  for  the  decade  (1832-1842)  between  the 
monopoly  on  the  one  side,  and  authors,  actors, 
the  minors,  and  the  general  public  On  the  oth«r, 
Parliament  came  in  (1843)  and,  with  an  echo  of 
the  reform  movement,  gave  legislative  sanction 
to  the  verdict  that  the  monopoly  had  died  a 
natural  death. 
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aad  ffmtiHwma  Sinee  1838  tke  «Md  **  Lcieiatate  * 
haa  Bot  B^nnd  IB  Ob  litk,  aad  ■■  1063  tk  nb^kia 

-waa  -■^--j-^--  -  ■  p— ■ f  T^Mr  Fifrta  m  IIm 

aikd  Almad."  SiaM  1790  Ut«  AmmI  Tn.iMii  hw 
bwB  palifalHd  Bumltneaul  J  fran  tte  baoM  ^  te 
1VWMM  muuB  OK  tto  itocL 


&u>&ATiA,  a  Tf™J—  Haganae. 

iMuO—  Xn  pmgTCBL 

"Ibx  BKiTAinEic  Hagazzsk  ;  er,  ralmliiiMa^ 
«l  H«^  Adlrealuxca.     12 

1*07, 
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The  British  Ma-qazine:  akd  Review  :  op,  Univerenl 
Miso«llajif  of  Arts,  Scieu-ceB,  Literature,  Hiatoiy, 
Biographj,  Entertain nieut,  Poetry,  Falltics,  Manners, 
Amufiements,  and  Intel ligeuue  Foceigu  BJid  Doioeatia. 
London,  July,  1782-DecoTnl)et,  1783. 

The  Cabtnit  ^  or,  Montbly  Report  of  Polite  Literature. 
6  Tolumes,  nith  42  pkces.     London,  1807-1808. 

The  CopNTKTf  Journai,  ;  or,  The  Craft§maii.  Bj 
Caleb  D'Anvera,  of  Gray's-Imi,  Esq.  14  volumeB. 
Londou.  WeeUj.  Original  dates,  Dec'cmber  5, 1726- 
April  17,  1736.     See  Graj-'B-Ina  Journal. 

The  CotTNTRY  Literary  Chbonicle  and  Weekly  Re- 
VIEW.     See  Literary  Chroniole. 

The  CsAPraMAN.     See  Tbe  Country  JonrnaL 

The  Daxly  Cocramt,  7  £oI.  TulumoB.  No.  1,  Muroli 
11,  1T03.  Flourished  (or  over  thirty  years.  The  first 
London  dail^. 

The  Daily  Univkhsai.  Kegibtrr.     Sea  The  Times. 

The  Dhamatic  Censor  ;  or,  critical  and  biographical  il- 
lustration of  the   Britinh  Stage.     For  the  Tear  1811. 

InWTing  A  correct  register  of  eT*ry  hig-ht's  pePfol'Sfl- 
uncen  at  onr  Metropolitan  theatres,  and  published  with 
a  view  to  aiiataiti  the  morality  and  dignity  of  the 
dmma.  Edited  by  J.  M.  WillisjuB,  LL.D.  1  Tolame- 
Columns  I-4S3.     Loadoti,  1812. 

Tke  Dkamatio  Censor  :  or,  Critical  Compaitifin.  2 
Tolumea.     London,  1770. 

Thf  PraMatIC  CENaOft  ;  or.  Weekly  Theatrical  Report. 
CompriBiDg  a  Coinplotu  Chromele  of  the  British  Stage, 
and  a  Regular  Series  of  Theatrical  Critioisms,  in  every 
Part  of  tihe  Draoia.  By  Thomas  Duttoil,  A.M.  2 
Yolniaea,  SO  nnrobers.  LoDdon,  January  4-June  28, 
1800.  Two  more-  Tolumea  were  added  in  1801,  when 
the  title  wtus  changed  to  "The  Dramatic  Censor  }  or, 
Monthly  Epitome  of  Taste,  Fashion,  and  Maunera," 
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The  EDUVBtncdH  LiTERAKr  Jourivai.  ;  or,  Weekly  Ee£- 

isteF   of   CritieiBm   and    Belles    Lett  res.     6   voluiaea. 
Ediubiirg-h,  November  15,  1828-Jttnuary  14,  1832. 

The  Edinburgh  Spectator,  A  Journal  of  Literature 
aud  the  Fine  Arts.  Senii-weelcly.  10  numbers.  £diD.' 
liurgb,  Febmajy  IB-April  7,  1832. 


The  Examiner 

ecouomy,    a.i)d. 


A  Sundaj  paper,  on  politics,  dooieatio 

theatricals.     London,  1808-1836.     tto 
dtiwn  to  1830,  fol.  since  1830. 

The  European  Magazine  and  London  Kevtew.  Bj 
the  FhiiulagiHia!  Soaiety  of  L«tidon.  87  voluraea.  Lon- 
don, 178i!-182fi.  After  vol.  50,  "  Philological  Society  " 
does  not  appear  on  title-page,  tn  September,  1825.  a 
New  Series  waa  conmienoetl  and  oontinaed  t»  July, 
1826,  when  The  European  Magazine  was  united  -with 
The  Monthly  Magxztne,  g.  v. 

Fog's  Weekly  Jouknal.  London,  September  28, 1728- 
Januarj  1,  1732.  Fog''3  Journal  iras  a  cmititinatiou  of 
Mist*!-  Weekly  Jaurual  (q.  v.),  a  Tory  paper,  started  in 
1716,  in  opposition  to  Read's  Weekly  JoiiTDal,  irhiofa 

was  conduoted  in  the  interests  of  the  Whigs.  Defoe 
was  connected  with  Mist'j  Journal  for  a  number  of 
years. 

FRASBB'a  Literary  Chkonici.k,  and  Register  of  Britiah 
and  Foreign  Literatnie,  Science  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
Complete  ie  Oue  Yaluine.  Containing^  Kefiens  of  New 
£'<pek»,  tog«tiier  with  various  original  Articles,  Poetry, 
the  Drama,  Fine  ATt§,  &c,,  &«.,  &a.  Weekly.  IxindoD, 
Deeember  5,  1835-May  28,  1836. 

Fraber's  Magazine  for  Town  and  Couktrt.  Monthly. 
80  Tolnmaa.  LoudoD,  1830-1869.  New  Series,  voliimeH 
1-26,  1870-1882. 

The  General  Magabine  and  Impabtiai,  Revikw.  In- 
cluding a  History  of  the  preaent  times,  and  an  account 
of  new  Publications,  interspersed  with  originiil  and  se- 
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lected  Tales,  Esaays,  Biography,  Poetrj,  &c.,  &o.f  Ac, 
with  a  Monthly  Cbroiiicle  o£  £TeiitB.  Landan,  Junq, 
1787-DeceiDber,  1792. 

The  Gentleman's  Magaeine  ;  or.  Monthlj  Intelli- 
geuoer.     V»l.  I,  No.  1,  Jajiuary,  1731,     In  progre&B. 

Gold's  LomwM  Maoazike,  See  Tho  Tbeatrical  In- 
quisitor. 

Grav'h-Isjn  Jochnai^     By  A.  ftlarph)'.    Weekly.    Lwi- 

l^P^,  .S^ptetnlwr  29,  1753-September  21,  1754.  From 
a  luaDuscript  note  prefiKed  to  tbe  copy  iu  tbe  Britiab 
Maaeum  we  leani  that  "  This  volume  cuutftius  the  last 
G2  DutnherB  of  ihe  Cra^'s~Inn  Jimrnol,  nil  that  were 
printed  in  this  size,  Tbe  preceding  Dumbera  wereput- 
liahed  iu  The  CTaftsToan," 

Gkub-Street  Jophnajl.  Weekly.  400  nambeTB  in  2 
volumea.  Loudon,  Junuary  8,  1730-AuguBt  2B4  1737. 
The  Grub-Straet  Journal  was  started  by  a  Non-juring 
cUTgyinaD  by  the  name  of  Rus-sel.  In  1737  1%  becf^e 
The  Literary  Courier,  ander  which  title  it  had  a  loog 
Bare«r. 

tttE  Lady's  Magazine  ;  or,  Entertaining  Companion  iot 
the  Fair  Sen.  Appropriated  solely  to  their  Use  aad 
Amusement.  Monthly.  50  volumoB.  London,  Au- 
gust, 1770-Decembor,  1819.  New  iSeries,  10  volumes, 
January,  1820-Deeenibcr,  1829.  See  Lady's  Monthly 
Museum, 

The  Lady'h  Monthly  Museum;  or.  Polite  Repository 
of  Amusement  and  Infitrnetion  ;  being  an  Assemblage 
of  whateTeT  can  attend  to  pleaac  tbe  fancy,  interest  the 
mind,  01  exalt  the  character,  of  the  British  Fair.  Lon- 
don, July,  1798-June,  1806.  Kew  Series,  1JS07-1S11. 
Conftnuerf  Of 

Tez  Ladibb'  Monthly  Mcsedm,  bto.  Improved  Sa- 
rinB.    1817-1328. 

Continued  ax 
The  Ladieb'  Mcsedm,  1829,  1830.    New  and  ImproTed 
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Series,  1831,  1832.     IncarpoTDted 
MagBziae,  (q.  v.),  1S32,  and 

Contittved  at 


witb  The  Lady'i 


The  Laby'8  Magazive  akb  Muscdh  of  Beli-eb  Let- 
TRES.     ImpravcJ  Series,  eulorged,  1832-1837.    Uuited 
iritb  The  Court  Magazine  and  Montblj  CTitio  BJid 
Contimi^d  as 

The  Cocrt  Maoazcwe  and  Monthly  Cbitic,  ash  La,- 
dieb'  Magazine  asd  Museum  or  the  Hvt.i.fs  Let- 
TKK9.  London,  1S33-184T.  Volmne  a7  of  The  Court 
Magaziui^  CoatAios  &  state-nietit  tLAt  The  L&dieA'  Ma.g^ 
■ui»  was  firat  piiNUhed  in  17^. 

Thb  Ltteeahy    Ckeomicle   awd   Weekly    Exvtew  ; 

Forming  an  Analjaia  and  General  RepioaitoTj  of  Litera:- 
trtire,  Fhilosopli^,  8iiieiiu«,  Arts,  History,  the  DFani&, 

Motals,  Mauours,  and  Acougenients.  Loiidon,  1819- 
1828.  New  Buries,  May-Julj,  1828,  which  beoauie  in- 
corporated with  The  AtbensQm. 

The  Literary  Courier  of  Gkcb-Street.  See  Grub- 
Stieet  Journal. 

Lloyd's  EvE^aifo-  Fo8T^  Monday,  WcdnesdB.7,  Friday, 
London,  Vol,  I,  So.  1,  July  22,  1757  ;  Vol.  XL VI,  No. 
3ofll,  June  1%,  1780. 

The  London  Chronicle.  To  be  contioued  every  Tdsb- 
day,  Thnrsday  and  Saturday.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  JanuaTy 
1,  1757  i  TpI,  CXXXI,  July  15,  1822.  Afterwards 
united  with  The  London  Packet. 

Tbe  Lokihon  MAQAziys  AHDMoyTHLY  Intelliqehcer, 
London,  1732-1783.  From  1735  to  174S  the  title  waa 
"The  London  Magazine  and  Montlily  Chrunologep." 

Thb  I.,ondon  Magazine.  Monthly,  1S20-1824.  New 
Serias,  1825-1828.  Third  Series,  1828-1829.  January- 
August,  1826,  titi*  appeared  m  "London  Magasiii* 
and  Review." 
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Mi&T'a  Weekly  Jouknai  ;  or,  Saturdaj  Post.  Lon- 
don, 1716-1728.  In  the  latter  year,  after  an  almost 
iacessaut  peMeciitiba  by  tte  Whig  Government,  Mist 
iTOB  Doder  the  ueoessitj  of  abandoning  the  name  of  hia 
journal,  and  of  reducing  its  tone.  The  u&me  was 
changed  to  "Fog's  Weekly  Joui'hal,"  <].  v. 

Thk  Monthly  Magazine,  and  BHiriaH  Regibtek. 
London,  1796-1826. 

Contintted  as 
The  Monthly  Magazine  r  or,  British  Register  of  Lit- 
entnre.  Sciences,  aad  tbe  BeJIes  LettrsB.    N«w  Seriea, 
1B26-1834. 

Continued  as 
Tbb  Monthly  Magaeinb  of  Poutics,  Literatitre, 
AMD  THK  Belles  Lettres.     1835-1838. 

Continued  as 
The  Monthly  Magazine.    1839-1843. 

The  Monthly  Visitur,  and  Entertaiitlng  Pocket  Com- 
paniou.  By  a  Society  of  Gentlemen.  London,  Jaau- 
aty,  17S7-April,  1803.  After  Januai-y,  1801,  the  titl« 
became  "The  Monthly  Visitor,  and  New  Family 
Magazine." 

The  MoHNiNG  Chronicle.    Daily.    Losidoti,  1768-1854. 

The  Morning  Herald.    Daily,    London,  1780-1869. 

The  Morning  Post.    Daily.    London,  1772-1803. 

The  New  Montht.y  Magahhb  and  UinvERaAL  Kkq- 
IBTEB.    London,  1814-1820. 

Cmtliniied  as 
The  New  Monthly  Magazine  and  Litxrarv  Jocr- 
ifAL.     1S21-183G. 

Continued  aa 
The    New    Monthly   Mao  a  sine    and    Humodbibt. 
1B37-1871. 
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Contiruied  as 
The  New  Monthly  Magazuje.     New  Series,  1872- 
18.79.     New  Tliird   Series,   1870-1881.     New  SerieB, 
1&8.2-Iftft4. 

The  Pamphleteer.  Sespeetfullj  dedicated  to  Both. 
Houses  of  ParlinmeDt.  Tir  be  coDtinueil  ouuuioaallj'i 
at  sn  average  of  four  or  five  annuallj.  Londiuii,  1813- 
IS26. 

The  Pkompter.  Tuesday  nnd  Friday,  173  numtere. 
No.  I,  Tuesday,  Marah  12,  1734  ;  No.  CLXXllI^  Fri- 
day, Jwly  2,  1736.  In  1784  E.  Malona  wrote  on  th« 
fly-leaf  of  bia  copy  of  Thfl  Prompter  (uow  tho  property 
of  tbe  Yale  UniTeraity  Library)  :  "  I  have  never  aeea 
anot]iep  copy  of  this  work.  Thia  p9,per  wns  written  by 
Anron  Hill,  ii!3(|Uiiie.  He  was  occasionally  assisted  by 
Win.  Pupple,  whu  was  bjried  at  Hampatead,  Feb.  13, 
1781.  This  Mp.  Fopple  was  GoTenior  of  Bermudas 
[or  rather  perhaps  Uia  brother].*'  The  Bntish  Museum 
has  a  (joinplete  copy  of  Tho  Promptec,  with  the  excep- 
tion af  Nob.  13S  and  158  which  are  waating. 

The  Bpectatoe.  [By 
Iuuuu)Brabla  editions. 
1711-1714. 


Addison,   Steele,    and  others.] 
Original  Bditiuu,  daily,  London, 


The  Spectator-  A  weekly  Jourual  of  News,  Folitica, 
Literatore,  and  Soience.     London,  1S2S- 

Tait's  Edixbubgh  Magazene.  1st  Series,  4  vola., 
1S32-1334;  3d  Series,^  vuls.,  1831^1361.  In  June, 
lS3i,  Jobuston'a  Ediuburcrb  Magazine  was  incoiporatfld 
with  Tftit'a. 

Th£  Tatles.    Tbe  Lucubrations  of  Isaac  Biekeratoff 

Esq.  [i.  e.  Steele,  Addison,  and  othera].    271  numbers. 
Weekly.     London,  April  12,  1709-JBunjuy  2,  1710. 

The  Tati-kr.  A  daily  Jotirnal  of  Literature  and  tbe 
Stage.  3  Tolumea.  London,  September  4,  18flO-De- 
oember  ai,  1831. 
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The   Thkatre.     To  be    coDtinued  eveiy  Tuesday  and 

Saturday.  By  Sir  John  Kdgsr  [i.  e.  Sir  Richard 
Steele],  ^7  tiuiubui'B.  Luuduu,  Siitutdp.y,  Jhiiiihtj  S, 
1720-Sitturdaj-,  April  2,  17^0.  Nu.  ^8  was  added  by 
Steele  ia  his  own  uaiue.  The  Tbeatre  was  published 
by  Steele  in  defense  of  his  fig'htS,  tX  the  time  when  the 
Crown  rBToked  bis  jiatetit. 

The  Theatee.  By  Sir  Richard  Steele  ;  to  which  are 
added  the  Anti-Theatre  ;  The  Chatactet  of  Sir  John 
Edgar  ;  Steele's  Case  with  the  Lord  Chamberlain  ;  The 
CrieiB  of  Property  ;  with  tbe  Sequel,  Two  PaaquiiiB, 
&c.,  &B.  Illiiatrnted  with  Literary  aud  Historical  Au- 
eedoteB-     By  Juhn  Nichols.     London,  1791. 

The  Theatrical  Examiker  ;  or,  crttieal  r«mArka  an 
the  daily  perfomiauces,  with  bills  of  the  plays.  Lon- 
don, 18-23-1828. 

The  ThEat&ICAL  Gaeette  ;  at,  NigfjUj  ReE«'ctoi  of  tho 
Theatres  Royal,  Covesb  Garden  aad  Drury  L&ne. 
London,  181S. 

The  Theatricai  iNqurarrOH  ;  or,  Literary  Mirror,  By 
Cerbema.  16  volumes,  London,  1812-1820.  New 
Series,  1  ToLiimo,  18^1.  Discontinued  to  18S1  ILud 
eombined  with  Gold's  Loudon  Magazine. 

Tna:  Theatrical  Obbkrvkr, 
1376. 


Dailjr.    London,  1821- 


Thk  Times.  Begun  Jannary  1,  1785,  as  "The  Daily 
Universal  Rsg'iat^r."  On  Jaaiiary  1,  l?^^,  the  titla 
was  changed  to  "The  Times  Universal  Register," 
London,  1785- 

Town-Talk.  In  ft  ieries  of  Letters  to  a  Lady  in  tba 
Countty.     To   be  published  every  Satocday,     [By  R, 

*  Steele.]  9  nK,mbera,  Lijndi^a,  Deceiaber  17,  1715- 
Febraary  13»  1715-16.  So,  6  contaiuB  copy  of  Stsele'a 
thentncal  patent. 
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The  Tovrv  akd  Cotunrsf  MASAzniK: ««,  CmxieiBal  Re- 
poaitoiy  ot  Kaowleilge,  IiistmctioD, and  EntenautmBnt. 
Monthly.     Loudon,  1769-1791. 

Thk  UjrrvEBSAi.  Magazr™  or  Kis&wxcueB  aOT> 
Plb&sdbe.     MautUj.     LoadoD.  1747-1803. 

Contintied  as 
Toe  UmvEESAX  Macazijue.     New  Series,  1804-1814. 

Conlinved  a* 
The  Nkw  OsrnrEEaAL  MAGAzOfE.     1814, 1815. 

Tbe  LVlVEitfiAI.  MUBEUM  ;  or,  GenUeraen'a  &  La^U* 
PoEt«  Magazina  of  History,  Politicks  uid  Liteiatnrei 
Monthly.     London,  17S2-1764. 

Continued  as 
The  Uhiversal  Mitsbom  Asa  Complete  Magazi:!B  of 
KhOWX£D0£  ASD  pLEAaORE.     1705-1770. 

The  Wasf.  A  Literarj  Satire.  Contiumiig  an  expose 
of  soma  of  the  most  aotanoiu  literary  and  theAtricAJ 
quacks  of  the  daj,  etc.  Weekly.  12  cnmbera.  Lon- 
doD,  Saturday,  September  SO-Satorday,  December  16, 
1826. 


Ths   Wee£l.y  Joubkai.;   oi,  Satardsy'a   FdbL 
Fog's  and  Mist's. 
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Ablmtt,  arrailfld  for  actina  M  unll- 
veaneiltlienttB.  314;  HujijiorteBiil- 
vtr't  bill,  'sm  ;  deliverK  addrean 
On  belUtlf  al  nclon,  SIl  ;  Tmint, 
uEiiaii  cf  patent  iiuilerDiiuii,  .3^. 

Aduut  <!^iiiifl0l  ioF  pat^ntMa,  a^fu- 
luenti  tl,  ftgdiuC  tbiid  tbeaCie. 
205-207, 

Adi>T|^iiBt  coutiflcl  for  AtQold  and 
GTBTille  in  Ihijd  theMro  cuntflBt, 

ilU'f  WrCl  ThiilEnibi  WrB.teiiTtA 
by  01n»M,7C  -.. 

Auae,  QuDCD  of  EDglwill,  closes 
Dntry  Ijiiib  ThBntre,  12 ;  report 
fl(  it(iiro?v  ((F,  rBgurdluB  jntMnl 
EheLtres,  lii;  lL(»nfiefl  CuIIIat  (o 
■ct  at  Urary  Lens,  la  (.,  4*J  ^  V»- 
gruitActof,,  37;  \e^\  aappiiAA  oi 
bBTBlBcbmeut  ol  ftleh  froiu.  Drun 
lAno,  SGS. 

AcitTutbar,  U,  P.,  ipwks  BKtilnM 
Fnliuer'n  Bafnll;  bill.  111). 

AmD]d,  Dr..  fuili  to  Hu'LiteiDUGlLitl 
lic*ii«.  liiri  >i.,  '^41:1;  wtfl-bUrijeo 
L^tL'nin. '.^49 ;  niuiui^nrof  Mar^la- 

Arnold,  9,  J.L  irmnLeiS  Jitboae  for 
English  oiiura,  1117  u.,  'i*'.>:  psti- 
tlBim  rorltilrJ  th«itr«,  'i\i\  ijiHa- 
tioEi  al  aeaBOEi  hi  Enitliiih  Oiwra 
Sou«  Httlsil,  1'A  ;  Joint  drsTllle 
And  BbflTldmn  tX  Lyceum,  'i^ .  aik- 
noTuofls  opening  ■>F  L/ciiin,  251  -, 
bpihuLb  tD'  ]iub]ir  a^[uBt  pBlon- 
tfliM,  2liX ,  ^lutaina  Irite  by  Are, 
3S9 ;  DpGniiuirDuetHllouH,2uU ; 
fall  llnnw  TMuead  to  four 
ID4HDtlifl,  {2S9  ;  iJeDDDncea  conduct 
□)  Klnnalrd.  2111  f.,20fl  ;  def«aUil 
hy  pateiitEiea,  218  ;  luuM  muiT- 
tenta  tRaiust  pBteotMs,  212  L  , 
eetltisiu  lor  eiUinil»n  at  lioense. 
SEil)  ■  gifts  UcBiiJin  «itaiidiK],  3l'i5  ; 

S4tithii]V    for    rnLTulnr   'ilrairiB  ht 
.ywuio.415'.  fiti' ftl»i>  i^vMuni, 
Aallc]',    F„  reditu   Sadler'e    WaIIh 
Hill,  V-Vt  -    rharAi-t^t  ul  peTfnnii. 
aaccB  aL  ha  Amijtiitheitre.  16G; 
g«ta  burlMU  iktd«d    la  ILoMUn, 


2Sl :  tnilldi  Oljwpic  pLTDioB. 
^1;  Ilia  .^jnpUthmlre  Imniii,  2SS  i 
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^V  n.i  IiKtoi  iu  dtfWBlall  al  ao- 
nopoly,  288,    2M.  2117,  2SB.  806. 

EILoD,  taTCFi  Bulnsr'a  bEll.  34B. 
EngUah  Opflrm  Hmiin.  See  Lf  Femn- 
EiBkiue,  Jbribb.  criticuu  Lowloa 
UiEAtTa>,66f. 

Fair  Eotamimii,  problbltad  duriof 
Lant,  394i  not  |.icMi«Bd  fln  flr* 
roiiCHHalaUun,  -UKI, 

^0nru//il,  Intenlicted  during  IjSDt^ 
Wl  1. 

Farley.  comHliAQ.,  story  rblatad  ol, 

fATrell,  J. ,  aupporta  Bnlmu'a  bill, 

cenw  Idc  «ajii  FalUimi,  SOS.  8m 

Fatrcstt.  aollng-maiugBr  an  Littta 

TlwBtrB.  153. 

Fiatding,  HsDry,  bricffi  od  bor- 
letquM  *ai  t«X\nt  M  Kiyorkt*. 
^,  1^  f. ;  orgBaizea  HdrqIb,  42  „ 
aabtrixBi  Clbb«r  fKinily.  43:  bia 
ntlrn  jnitified  by  Becret  Com- 
laittes,  44;  accu««d  ol  bnnging 
■boat  UGaniing  Act,  IQl. :  ncGaas 
Bf  Mtlrea  iiA^dnintul  for.  59f, :  hla 
Pni^in  pnuHd  by  OiU,  St i_Bltb 
t^le  Fkiuu  of  LlMBBng  / 

FiEzball,  """"g"  of  CovAnt  I 
for  orif  d«.y,  366™ 

FitzniliikiDB,  Mrs.,  itoTj  rebkbed  of, 
Wi;  leading  wliGM  at  Sadler'* 
Walla,  307. 

F]g«(wi)od.  C,  piUT^ianM  Dnrr 
Iaub  pBtant,  40  ;  a«-iim  Gturfitk, 
t£;    mined     bj     reralt    vf   1743, 

ei.  n.  I.  36:  ciitlcued.  ast 

Footc.  HkidiwI,  hia  d^Auf,  TSi  hi* 
-Dbh  ol  Tea,"  R7;  hia  JVnsr. 
Or«n»ri,  and  Maitar  of  GrmnK 
biougbt  one,  ^  ,  liMU  Uoib,  K  l-i 
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MrrDrek  patent  foi  sunimur  the- 
fttte,  B!)*  Ma  buci^um  ^TOiueB  jieaL- 
cusy  of  Qirrick,  Ul ;  his  Unil 
Uji^w  Tiea  Slitkt,  ill  :  bsUb  [dtCut 
taColionDf  SXti  ieatli  oJ,  S3,  rj,  I: 
tiiBB  of  o[«rniig"HjiyiiiBrfci!i,  ITiS  : 

ni^^nifi^'aucii  of  LIb  pateiLtk  4'^. 

Fori),  aboreliotiliir  In  Uruiy  Lane 

]]>mteut,  97  n. 
ForiBWw.   rourti'teil   (or  violotinH 

LICeDniug    A<?t,    32l>.      Bee    aIio 

■Williams  und  J'otrootet- 
Foi,  CharlcH  Jam^A,  nida  Bbaridfln 

GutLc^,  l>avid,  Qrat  a-ppeuance  Id 
LoQiian,  74  L.  IIH.  ir.  3;   TEValu- 

patflDteeB,  715;  Jojnie  compuiv  &b 
Drviiy  toiia,  7f>i  hlfi  Lffins  VaM 
sad  iiiT^^^^truugbt  out,  TtpTir,  witb 
MuckUii,  IvadiB  rxiolt  of  1743.  77  : 

furcliaae4  Drury  Lnne  patent, 
1,71.  ];  JBBi<iUHaf  Faot#'aiiict*:sii. 
51,  94^  si,Iifl£;J  bj'  FoDte,  91; 
•■PBroachrfl  aa  Bumiosr  tlipaira, 
93  f.;  Bole  proprlntur  of  Drury 
Ialib,  97  n.  i  wlU  14  T.  l^liorLtUn 
el  ell.,  97  n. .  iltal}i  0(,  S'n. .  the 
■tAg^of  IJa  time  iJou-TibotJ,  18^  f, 

Qatcle.  actor,  2tia. 

Gbv,  J-ohn,  Gibber's  jD^lcuay  ol,  60- 
MamlBO  Briiiinr't  0)irrn. 

GeaeU,  J.,  WnllmlBrij  bJ  thtSta^t 
qiiDCDd,  ^,  :MI,  'Xi,  37,  41,  VI,  4Ii, 
71,76.81,87,298. 

Tegu]«.F  tlie&tra,  39,  ill. 

GleOTgH  1,  ■(^PBSAlaij  oiy  VA  .  permitfi 
Ricli  to  aprrj  LlncolD'a  Iiiii  Pieliln 
Theatre,  IS  ;  ^nuila  titc^le  a  pBt> 
eul,  ID ,  reviiluiB  Steele'i  luUiit, 
18.423. 

Qoor^B  H,  Hat  of  lOtli  ypflr  of,  «o 
Uoensing  Art :  iwL  of  ■2,'itli  jear 
of.  12E,  13G  »nd  K..  S4i,0,  a.  2,  42B I 
net  ol  'JSUi  yrat  of,  ISH, 

Oeopfje  lU,  But  of  jethTearal.  1^ 

0«npge  ly,  eitaodi  llfenH  of  Littlii 

Theiire,  'Jjft. 
Gi'baoii.  J.,  llcHiiied  it  EovlI  BtBiid- 

nrd,  atia. 

Qilr&rd,  Hrnrj.  rDanHgnT  nf  Good- 
min'a  Fitld.i'  ThMtrf,  'JS;  hrieJ 
■iimillit  Dl.  2^;  Hittrfleda  Odell  Bf 
GooilTiiaiL^aFLeldiL, 'JU;  opfBlwitlob 
ti',  1^'J^  hiv  IpaUTe  at  Q-oodnjArt'B 
FiBlda,  ,12f.;  ariinittoi  to  slmro  in 
Drury  Ijuie  ptitent,  34,  41,  II.;  Va- 

gruit  Actof  12  Aime  Biipllad  to, 


37;  fautnimeiital  labrtngingBboiit 
LU-'qiuId^  Act,  <U  f,,  74;  i^ptna 
GDodiDiuii'g  Fields  TliEncro  by 
BtTAteey,  Ti ;  his  lebtiobii  with 
WalpulOg  74  nud  ^-;  mtrodut^a 
Garrii'k  en  Luuloc  bIibb,  75; 
tlirohUiDB'l  \fy  pateiitQG&,  7d;  fgr-?^ 
Us  clOB«  Gi>(>iiiiiaii'B  Kiuldi,  7ti; 
rflvitflH  Bliak^^bpeare^a  playa,  7d>n. 
ftsB  slao  (■uuiiiiiau'a  FieldJi  Thai- 
tfa. 

QiUBrt.-W.,  !1    M. 

OleuffLlI,  Ejirl  if,,  □ppcuoB  Bnlvflr'B 

ill)),  ^A.  DfipUKi;  t(GgulM>Ull  Bill. 

41B. 
QloBAop.  FnBnager  af  tlia  Coi^urg, 

raalDtapatc  ntrea.  902. 
Gt/liipii  Jiie-Ufy^  The,  iiuaaBdiitUicllliais 

Of  LiDBUOiue  Ai;t,  44  f.,  74, 
G^ldHinltli,   Oliuar,  )iii  Sir  Slaepi 

i^   C^'ilurr   forced  oa  A^gv  by 

JoTlUBCIll,.  411. 
^9ii»r«4ll,  R-,  llceiuied  at  ihe  Qar- 

rick,  Mia. 
G(HXiPiai]'e  Flftldi  Thutre,  built  by 

Od^ll,  24;    oppoBition  to,   25   I.i 

sil^niwd  liy  trowti  autliority.  S8! 

rcopp'U^d  by  QlJIaH,  S.^,  lucntign 

of,  JO  r.;  qu&Atlon  aa  to  tenure  at. 

32  f.;  cloud  by  LiceoBiii^  Act,  T2; 

rfopeti-eii,  73;  GBiTitkiiii|*arB»t, 

Tfj,  doBBd  by  LiceljBin^  .A.rl.  7d- 

GrnfMc,  Duke  al,  Iiord  ClisiiiboT- 
lain,  77.  IflO, 

Gmhain,  Bir  J,,  revlewa  caodltlon 
uf  drsnio.  41^, 

Grepn  and  Aiubpr,  broWarfl,  Th-nry 
lAiie  iiiikrtgaged  tu,  Ml  n. 

d'f^ville,  Heniy  Fulke,  attatelitfl  to 
eotubllHii  KiiifliBli  ■■pera,  IM  f, 
'li&,  malfea  Erat  ii^nal  ottaEDpt  til 
LreaLi  iuo-ii4r|holy,  11^,  i'JJ,  [itti- 
tlouH  fnr  third  theatre  pruil,  212; 
WGurL'B  tic^iiK  'i>f  laiiAit,  ;!4h  ,  bifl 
"  Plu-NIc  SoUBty  ,;■  248,  5'.ll. 

Giffnf'n   I'iwi,  prohibitfid,  TS,. 

Guy  J/nfiiicrinUi  ITi. 

Ball,  6Jr  B,,  irreBeEilB  petTtion  to 
aniahd  Lirpnalnj^  Art.  iM. 

Bill,  tua^iUUe,  309,  323.  Sob  alBa 
Bimie, 

Hamlet,  TboniBa,  relnsed  A  lirenie, 

368. 
HamiDODd,1i>BBBp  erf  Strand  T^BeatrCi 

321 ;   hit  ylctor;  am  p&tenteu, 

Harinwe.  Mfr..  pnt«uteaB  lorbld  to 
act  at  LvceuiD,  24i3. 

Uatper,  [iri>aecul#d  by  julenleai  for 
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4]  i  effnctfif  I7&MJOD  tbeat^&ca^  Ait- 
uaClon.  421;  cninnieut  mi  cuK.^iL^. 
HurnB,  U. ,  ^urb  ovnmc  ot  Coveiit 
Srmiftit  Tlieotie.  Ill ;  i>p|n»«a  Ruy- 
ilty  TIksaUn,  IIKt.  IIIG  f.{  ucauoinl 
ot   UlilMjality,    W.':    imUa   both 

SHteUti,  li'll  BO-la  DUILUl^tir  of 
ovBi>t  Giinien,  143  i  Bliarei!  pat- 
ADtivKh  J.  P.  KaiDbl?,  ITlin.,  ilia- 
uiaqflS  HulclLnu  arirl  Pcppa  fniin 
Kxnufuuy,  tali  Aids  KiEirioinl  l-H 
VAr  of  bik<:roHa!kiiieiitb,  'l'j4;  hIIo 
ceoded  by  O,  Ki^mhle,  SRiD  ri. 
Hart.  C,    leBill'iif  DCtiiT  b.1   Drur; 

Luit;,  a, 
BnyaiAstet  Tbmtr  B,geeLlttleTlie>- 
trc. 

Htary  V.  rBTlnd  by  air»cd,  70  n. 

Hitfliiaarfl,  Joliik,  parcLbai^H  Elrurj 
Lana  TiaUiit,  34  i  Ids  [lU-t  Id  re- 
Toltor  1713,  ai  f. ;  compellfrd  to 
dttpsM  ol  paUnt,  V\, 

Hill,  Aaron,  nllbnr  of  ' '  Prumplcr." 
op^tDwia  tlieLttrlcnl  iui>[in|>uljf  C'-^ 
Sa  1. ;  hJB  vipu*i  on  iit4ige  re^Io- 

tloEL)        5G     1,T     S^     Vf.   ^      QOmiUHQdD 

Fialdlng^  Oft;    U9a  tl^wb  T«apf>rt- 

itii  tliB  mloOl'it,  litH;    tiln  [iiwlli;. 

tloiu,  lu  ta  tLe  uionc-pol  v .  realized^ 

1'21 ;  hia  opliiLun  iHiflted,  ;ii;] ,  iVf. 
^□Iman,  bi^EJir,   iliaiiiiBa^d   frBQt  Co- 

-vant  Qardeu,  '^7 
Home,  Jalm,   bra   DjiugloA  njecied 

'by  p^tBiiteoa,  4]'J, 
iltmt^ffiL'Kin,  Tfyr.  rejeerttd,  ill, 
UoniG,  Si>lii:iti>r-Ge-uer.L].     couuDal 

lor  Aruiild  lii  nltuiii|it  M  Bet^um 

vAteudad  vriTiltriccts  at  Ltcquxu, 

337, 
EtnWKTd,,    Hl>11,    Cluu-lBfl.    raiam    tpD 

riajliouM  Bill.  oil. 
Honard,    F.,    EutI  u(    Culidn,    de- 

ecrilMe  stttKS  In  Gnrrick'n  time, 
48Q  f. '.  depT«ciLtGB  priratfi  bovBa  BiE 
CovFnt  (j.ir<Ji:ii,  IKT  f. 

Howard.  Bir  R. ,  olda  E^ttflrton'H 
levoit,  7, 

Euabet,  Chailai,  bnadi  Roytl  Cir- 
cus, 2MT. 

HitgbeB,  E,,  llifaaAed  at  SftdlHT^a 
Well..  aiK, 

HuDli,  M,  P.,  Btta[:l(£  tbfl,  moDopalJ', 
326. 

Iliirlolfirumbi;  popiiUc!t3f  of,  M  (, ; 
]iiMlilblt«i, '^'l, 

Hiiubjr,  M.  P.,  amDnda  IntorLudA 
£ili,  isa,  13S, 

iDcbbalil,  Mm,  K.,  p&tentsei  Bcp 
Uct  bet  Gomed}'.  41[]. 


Interliido  Bill.  13)  I. 
friffi  A  I'ihiuKttlor,  Th^,  3M 
Itiiliaii  Openu  lU,  11,  IS.  144.  146, 
l.-.'.l,  \n,  'HI,  3Cft,  300,  401,  415. 

JackBDn,     Dr,,    aiidorB*H    PnJmtr'B 

ttientrB,  112  uid  n- 
Jai!^:aoii,     Kuirlla.    srsunianta    at, 

nimluBt  tliird  thutrc,  'UTi-ll'i. 
J«rTHld,  DunNiiia,  purElLUS&  Strand 

Theatre,  ^1  ;  first  flppeaFILdOQ  H 

Oil  tiixnt,  SH  :  aiipport)  Unlwnr'B 

bill,  ai5. 
■ToliUAOD,  Bi,  actor,  11. 
JotinnID,    Etr.,   eeta  Shf   Slinipl  lo 

CfUL'jiifr  ai;ti!ii,  411. 
JoiiuB,  Chiirluttii.  licenied  at  Std- 

Ifir'B  IVVHn,  Wi^- 
JonBaBDd  Rodwell.  Leuae  Lbe  Adel- 

pUi,  30J^  ji.  y  1  i,iiprt»TB  uUnmister 

nf  Btiand.  3IIS. 
JfliuQD,  Ben,  &,  3011- 

Ebaii.  Cfa.[iTl«B,JatnB4^Tn,EuLD]'i^«lnrt 
puLealee,  ^i. 

Keoii,  Edmimd,  pDrf'Qnna  at  Dniry 
Lwie,  2Te,  577,  ;i!M,  STI  ;  Ids  ei- 
pnTlence  in  America,  277  *  ulteged 
;^iiNe  u[  lilii  leuVEnir  Ui-ur^  Louid, 
371  n.;  ^aatli  oI,  312. 

KeeLey.  Brreated  tor  Jirting'  «t  im- 
liceriBeil     theatre,    314  |    sU|r|iDrt« 

!iii]i..?r'i>  bill,  MS. 

Kutly,  MiriB,  delUvcta  Amnld'a  ad- 
dreai  nt  LycFuin.  21^  :  dliTeKarda 
proJiibitLOJi  of  [>jLteiitueflT  ^'^i  i* 
reliirwd  Lfccnu  to  *t]Klt  Mm 
Strajid,.  317  ;  peliliona  ParllaniBnt, 
34411. 

Kaiublu,  C.  Inaultdd  liy  rabble.  3in: 
pLicoe^dfl  Hju^is  at  €cveri  t  GardKii, 
jMiTi  n. .  satamfi  license  [luring 
Laut,  XI]. 

Keiuble,  J.  P..  acting-managirt  at 
GoTAnt  Qardan  TbentrB.  170  a.; 
uriticlaed  Cor  cuipinyiiig  Ivceijiii 
v^DFs,  177;  refpoiiBiblt  for  "O. 
P."'riot«,179,Wl,aM".;  reoeivM 

i praise.  ^D(S  itnd  ii.;  nciriitHil  otpro- 
vosiomii  JuftlnuH^,  '237  and  n,,  'J44; 
introdHcea  JiimdrJipeclB  U.  CoTOnt 
Usiil^n,  ^311:  -wiHi  Mra.  BlddDnB, 
[ilnj-a  ll"  J/';i(/iW|  'ilO. 

Keniiey.  dramntlAl,  uibjiEatly  treated 
by  pBlentees,  332,  'Ml. 

Killli,ieiv,  Tltoniu.  granted  ttieatri- 
B.I|ii.teiitbyCl.atli.'j  U.1,3.  Sw 
alan  llonnpoty  and  Dormuit  Pat- 
ent, 

S^ing  drlHur,  nrlred  b;  Gdllirrd, 
7(;  II. 
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Klsa'i  Thettn,  ue  Open  Haute 
aad,  142  n. 

Kluiuilrii,  D.,  forbids  Dniry  Tjuie 

Bptom  Ea  apnQHr  bt  I^yceLETD^  '.i^  t.  -, 
replies  to  Mrs.  Otger,  'Mi*. 
Saiahtf  JoBflpli,  Li^  Prufjit:?  bo  Jios- 
can  Angtlrtiaii.1  nunind.  Si  a. 

l'atllaia«nt  tut  protuctlffu  t«  dim- 
i^iatJBtB.  3JSt;  liiB  [iliiy,  The  II'j/p, 
SJS,  WS,  ■■Slli  lll-treM*i!  by  pat- 
entees, 'M&  f.,  ir7!£;  Bttbmpta  tu 
eaUbllsh  third  Witatie',  ».S5,  :IM)- 
3^;  nt^Bcta  □rertureA  to  write 
fbP  (ateiitBOi,  Wa.  383:  itouii  to 
America,  ^T. 
Synmton.  E..  iiinan{t  leuliDg  uton 
Bt  Dnuy  Lauo,  G. 

LdcBfr  Joint  o^vuBr  of   Dmrj  I^uie 

[iat«iit,Sl  n.-,  deatli  ot.  97  n. 
Lac^,   J.,   DjTionG  lewiiDg  BcbOrHi   at 

OTurj  Liue,  £ 

tAporte,  H.,  mona^r  of  CoTent 
QardenXliralreanii  Oi>;mtt'iu», 
364n.,3GBn.,STl;  liU  risBjr;  witb 
PolliIII,S71  ;  mbtreBti!  artors,  37E 
E.;  cbackmntotl  by  acton,  377. 

teor,  !10. 

lioe,  Alaiantiler,  leaafla  Drurj  I^ne 
Thealfs,  3011  jt.\  Calli,  370. 

LeMen  Controversj,  Tim,  3n!-tlM. 

Lfopnlrl,  Priut^Q  tit  Crjbuiv,  ciiitf 
patron  of  Cohnrg-  Tlisitre,  2*1. 

Lcv^',  brlu|(BHulba;{aiiut  7HteEi,2SG. 

liBiris,  "  Monk,"  lfi9, 

LiCHbuUig  Aut,  Thfl,  Iminadiate  ie- 
Bnlt  or  {r'li'tm  R'i'np,  44- ;  EAuse 
of,  ucrlbfsd  to  FIfiilnr,  4G  f.; 
CDiiirnnib  ou  caiiMn  ol,  '1^  f.j  BUg- 
gestpil  by  Walpole,ft3.;  cbiaf  pro- 
viHioiiQ.  of,  fi3  f, ;  olrJectLanf  &<>,  i>$ 
f.i  liassed  by  FarliamputjtJGL  Cib- 

■lid  DecHuLty  4il,  (iU  f.;  cuuMa  lui- 
nOT  ClidAtrf^fl.  t-a  ^]o^i>,  T^^  vuicua 
Isk-rprctntioita  of,  iin,  iff.'O,  BSf,, 

100  f,,  no,  ni,  niio,  3;)0,  aci,  »io, 

»3  f.,  408,  41(1,  114,  Jil ;  afflcaiy 
of,  72,  76.  m.  Sti.BS.  109  t.,  113. 
190,  25S,  am,  ■290,  '203,  311,  317, 
318,  330,  ^i,  X>-i  :  sTulotig  til. 
T3,  n.  79,  911,  ^Ra,  5S7,  583,  308, 
309,  U14,  3C!0.  aiifl,  3(1!*:  nee  alio 
Barlelta;  operations nf,crltlclBed, 
72  f,.  S],  M3,  wr,,  l<r.,  ni,SMi 
modifldatiDn  of.  d-euuuided,  120; 
omenJpi^,  937,  ntl  «.-  axtid'O  v 
ol,  B\Wil,  ins :  uiieDilineDt  of, 
prayod  far,  \^',  qbolltlon  of,  de^ 


atre    RflKuEudou    Bill,  lls-lao; 

revii>w  oi,  4:^4  [. 
Lilli>,  -ijeiprde.  Ilia  0''OTgr  Samwetl 

put  un  at  minor.  411. 
Uniey,  Blmr^iLDldiir  In   Drury  LuM 

IHItuiiT,  IT  n. 
Uit'ia,  J..  put^uteoB  forbid  CAAOtat 

Lyceuuj,  SIji  i    kiil*  at   Ulyniiilc, 

aii7. 

Little  TbMitre  In  (Jityiuairlcet.  IjDilt, 
'~i  ;  early  nit^ceBi  of,  Tl  t-'.  ne- 
■:i4red  by  revolting  acborH,  17S3, 
35  ;  oecopied  by  F^aldine's  K1i> 
(Tiili,  42  ;  bulfobhcry  at.  opjxwad 
by  Aaron  HiAi,  fi£ ;  d-iwod  l>y  U< 
KtiHliie  Act.  72:  iiud  by  Miiok- 
lia.  17i3,  Tiii  OLCupied  by  PcJoL«, 
lliii  T.  Cibbe-r,  ST ;  bBtotnes  Bum- 
mer tbentre  iLnder  Poots,  S6  t-i 
atSird  mpi'  Ibtatte,  yo,  03,103 
n.;  FoDta  Bells,  ta  Caimui,  G3 ; 
unable  tJi  -couiiiete  witb  tin-taDt 
hoUHftB,  05  f.i  jiibi£  patent  houFiea 
ngitinn  Etcyalt)  TtieulTS,  IIXI ; 
appoaos  encrtarhmeols  of  paC^ut- 
6*H,  IWl,  1.'p7.  2r>4  l.i  Boia  to  Mor- 
ria  Mid  WinBton,  15A:  boB  lle^u 
eitfiiiW,  'iVI,  'i^tl,  2711,  S05,  IKB; 
reduced  to  tour  uioiitlia,  ?ljQi 
pii]|«d  donii,  Mlrtilit,  17S ;  Uut 
leadlns  uiour,  31)0,  4111. 

Lortt  CiiaiobHrlnln,  aiila  BettGrtoo'i: 
revolt,  ■  -,  BidBa  with  ^^cl^^r* 
AF^Dst  Ricb,  1!{,  order  of  u;  C. 

RiFh,   12  I    farhidB  Cibbar  to  p«F- 

fonij  It  Dniry  Lune,  IB;  rHcalli. 

BteelB'fl  ]Hktbiit,  IG  ;  bbeatros 
brpuglit  uuderliiritidlctlonof,  18; 
rpfuBsA  to  bitprfara  in  r^volT  at 
1733,  3fi;  proliibJtB  Ptirir/,  oi; 
probibitH  Ctjliitta,  h'i :  arbitmry 
iHiHiorltyoJ.  ojpiJKd,  Cil;  jiuwart 
of.  deaned  by  Licemlng  Ai;t,03; 
dnclbei  to4U(!  nyiAt  of  1743,  77  ; 
laiuea  SDmnijer  lIceoH  to  T.  Gll>- 
ber,  ^  ;  powerBiI,  MdoMibf  IStta. 
ceoturj,  133  ;  fimctiooB  of,  u  ip- 
Mnireted  by  pntcuteei,  170;  an. 
IhorilyDt,  queBtlnnod,  3%,  GR, '2S3, 
403 '.  Bldea  wicb  imtenteea,  1V-»  ; 
ArmnuEiA  caccpraiiLian  betwi^i'n 
DUtjofa  null  iiiliiarn,  279;  uiinblB 
to  d&Riip  '^Liarli^tta,!'  2H4 ;  aajt- 
Ulni  ElllMon  DKUDat  mWriteei, 
301  ;  eninptln  HtTiiild  Tbiutra  Co 
QlOM,  3-18  ;  Bulwec'B  iBUDiDiiietiila- 
tion  roBppcting,  T-Ctl  ;  quaatioD  of 
iurbdictiun  of,  314  f .,  3KI ;  em- 
povpred  by  Grown  to  licaoae 
loiiiorB,  SS3.^  haitfiika  dawulojl  of 
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numppoly,  IM  (.,  iW  (.,  ise  („ 

•2»e;  301.  37T,  39I-4IH,  40G,  40e  ; 
■QthoHtr  of,   reiiowod,   IWI,.   ITO, 

t,,36a,  Kai..4ai  t. 
Lmhj  Cbtuodtlor'a  d«cUlan,  1831, 

Lavtjor  Lam,  8,  B. 
Lyceum  Tbntni,  fmindiiig  CFt„219  ; 
chsracwt  ol  flr>C    iwrformamsi 

Drury  Lans  ccitiipa.Dy, 'itia;   hui:- 

iceu  ol,  2:JG;  rebuilt  u  Nuw  Eu^ 
JlBb  Oiien  HouM,  '^il  i  appawHl 
by  pitsntsH.  il&S  I.;  bnrci.  356 
Mid  n  i  bMHUCFD  «iMBded,3^, 
365,  390. 

Mncbtth,  jra.  206,  283,  289,  389. 
AlBtrRirrau,  G-,,  ^11  ,  opeaiB  Strand 
Tbeatra,  3'XI ;  perjeuubid  by  paL- 

UkckUji,  Cluu-lBh  In  nivoLt  ol  1733, 
3S;»rtlUB-fE»JiaB6ro1!Drurj  Lane 
TtiBhtre,  77  i  revolbB  frocc  Dmrj 
Lucid  and  oimin  Llitln  Tliralte, 
78^     ijumrrela    wltb    Carrluk,    78  ; 

■ubimti  til  paten  lee  >.  J^- 
MocIcwoTCh,  Sir  S..  auppDTtB  Skd- 

ler'd  WeUiittni.i;)), 
HuGrcady,  WiLliua  Cbarlei.  fathsr 
of,  Pi»iliigiT  (•!  hfpynlty  TlioBtrs, 
VSi;  hjfl  vitiwioa  tlie  muaopoly, 
33'J  i  lusei  tiixerit  Uanleii  Tlie- 
atrs,  366  n.;  ocU  with  Kean  Id 

OtkeilB,  S71  ;  tb  prudence,   3B0  ; 

quatmla  with  Buiiii.  41-L  ri,  ^  at^ 
tsiDptH  to  TerlTfl-  Khak^epATeBn 
plajya,  ilS.  t1». 
HBhDn,  Lord,  mileWB  cODdiClon  of 
tfaa  dnuB&i  410;  pfmcLitB  p«tjtJoTi 
of  aalbora,  412  n. 

Mt&luivnriEi^,   M.   P.,   idotbt  of  Sul- 

iBx't  Wefll  mu.  131. 
Majnm  &fld  Uinorfl,  wu  betwean, 

107,  2M,  254  t.,  2011  C,  271,274, 

asi,  H8S,  a/i  f..  1M7,  aM.  ae,  an, 

30S,  303,311,314,  31T,  31B,  31'J, 
S'.'O,  3*1, 339-354,  350  (.,  389. 
Midjbimit.  j>ljiy^  ki  Drary  Liuie,  3T1 , 
.Vnr/(Jr'v,  a  natire  on  /^rbuurdt,  43, 
Uur.vatt,  M,  P, ,  *ccuM«  Kemble  of 

to'wermijE  fjubllc  t4Bt«,  -?^. 
Mnry,    Qiiei!n    of   Bngluid,    ilutli 

of,  3. 
MtuanU-lto.  332,  3T1, 
Uuli,  T.  B.,  Deplltj-OlilDitwTlilia, 
GolLccu  proc^eTitnof  Lnrsl  Chaui- 
berliiu'B  nutliority.  171  uidTi,: 
tfllber  uf,  lit^r  Li}rd  Dartmaut^  n- 
Bp9CtlD|[8bejlilfl[i'a  laDthodl.  ;11B  ^ 


f.  -.  U  critldwd,  31»;  ddlren 
dKiilon  DC  Knrmlei'a  petition,. 
Z^l  i  liU  pbtt  in  LeiLtoja  cooLtD- 
vei»j,  SIK. 

MuaiiigeCr  Pblllf,3^. 

UiitbewB.  OhsTlea,  ISti,  n.  2;  brfnf 
ucDunC  ol,  -Jljy,  n,  2;  hSi  "At 
Bume*^  perlgrmujcvi,  270  f. } 
ralsH  ituidu'd  xif  Adnlplil,  :Kia. 

Melliih,     M,    P.,      nipjiInU    Uiird 

lliatre  mD»pmBa.l,  '^'l,  'JSS. 

M^roBa,    nkiumger    dF    TuttdnluDi 

TliMiErii,  iKiiHiiJuMd,  it'll.  Set)  aJ*D 
ChapnihD. 

Mcilwowuli,  torii,  S$. 

Mills,  Wni.,  iBudlDK  QL'tor  at  Dnu7 
Liner  ^''  ■  >^^.3ti9d  luidsr  VBgnuit 
Aul,  37f 

Milmftu.  Henry  B.,  hi»fb=io,  KJT  ( 

MlDor  TheaDai,  deSultlon  ol,  21, 
134 n.:  Bnt aE>P'^''i'>'^  "ip  ^11  i 
t|.ueitgini  aS  cravo  preitogMlvs 
over,  33;  Aaron  HdJ'B  viewa  re- 
Bpe.tTlluH,  tl -„  tlnH  IvLwlil^  nilnorfl, 
'^11.,  Mt.OBf.,  rffi,  1IJ0,2M,2!I7: 
cliarBpteToC  f-tfrfnrpfcftucesflt,  ICii, 
25'J,-JI41  ,;:»:<,  :!?7  ^  we  n)  BO  GurleCUi 
became  leni]iTig(u:ti>r  uiiLm^le, 
2413,'^;  imiueuBeKCumfa  «1,  ICG, 
2;»!,  ■Hi.  ;tl3f,,  317.  3liS;  p«r- 
fgrnuLneea  Bit,  colmueuded,  303  f., 
3U7,  *43.  4LI.  413;  pstitimi  Pw 
liamGDt    ng-BEnaC    tl]«    bLOmpoly, 

313;  iien«i:uted  by  nioaopaly.  MB 
Hbjor-B  and  Minora  ^  deciuon  re- 
apBclins  lioBiuuDKDl,  aei;  ncura 
eiUtKlODDCIleeiissB,  3SS  t. ;  Qnal 
(icIoTy  d[,  dtbi  moaopoly,  39J, 
333r.,  SIT, 4(Hi,lM,  4.10  i.  ^b  olio 
Burl^^tta,  Majors  and  Minora,  War 
Ol  EiKTOadiiiiBiits, 
MJli^liell,  favors  BulWEI-'i  bill,  34.B. 

Qlobiiu,  Mnj,,  tuaoDg  lebdbig  icEors 
at  Driiry  Laijp.  5. 

UonerlelT,  thodra-iiiaiigt,  oi,->irLFWq> 
of  trfliLtmeDt  by  iDODOpoly,  324. 

UobOFial^,  tbeaEilcrJ,  |fTa,uted  to 
Ejlll^rew  ood  Dav^DLint,  I  f .  ;  real 
lipc.fliiLitinif  i}f,  >!;  purcknaed  by 
C.  Kich,  10;  Utitude  of  Orom  to- 
wirat.Jl.ia,  !3,  14.19f.,422;oil- 
poriCiou  ta,  7,  13.  ItS,  3ir.,  4l,  ^ 
64,  J>H,8I  f.,  M5  (.,105.  im.113, 132, 
152,  ITO,  lSOn.,223,  25!>,  302,307, 
311  r.,  :H9, 325  f ..  335, 335, 348,  362, 
358^,373,411,4^1  legal  oplaloua 
reapcctliiE,  B,  13,  IT,  31,  38,  79, 
lf.7,  1%,  19B,  3(0  I..2S4,  3«3  f., 
3fhi  („  4Z2  I.i  defeated  in  Hkrpec 
caae,  38;  vidoi?  of,  0(ei  ravoli- 
Bn,  ^  i  iov«n  dcMsatlv  *rt,  H  t,. 
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SO,  IDS,  IM,  173,  181,  206,  229. 

237,  aaa,  944,  aus.  av*  t.,  sd,  k.i, 

ST,  31S,  351,  36;,  111;  eiemuc 
Iroui  aot  o!  ffi  Georso  II,  I'ifi  i 
Ibtar  hutaF^  □(,  1-11  f.  I  diBCUBfied, 
10,  B3,  94,  1M(I,  aua,  2Mi,  4VZ; 
buad.  lih.  orison]  patanls,  16,  Iti^, 

139,  IOC  (.,Ki,a'iJ,  acB.Mij,  4W: 

MBoseB  RoysLty  Theatre,  103  t. ; 
Milad  by  I'oi,  lill  i  CHUseirt  Lim- 
dlcClDg  lepala-tEoji,  140  ;  occuHed 
dY  loBUtrhtf^  ftiiii»oj(ilitj,  1^,177,, 
18(1,  ISS,  M5,  223  nod  n,  2,  351 ; 
Blackstone's  dBniiiHon.  dI,  LfB; 
prti;edEi]il>fl  Id  aiLJipisrt  of,  3&ii 
UepB  In  iJbU'Dfi)!  of,  141,  1130  f,. 

lee,  171, 176,  iw  r.,  '227,  eh,  2M, 

267,  'iSa,  '2Mf„  '>97,  301, 3«5I,.  31'J. 
SIC,  331,  34!l,  Ml,  3l»  u.,  »!5f., 
3Wi  n.,  3iKJ  1.,  3T5.  38!),  KH,  *». 
412-i!J0,  433  ;  lemparuilf  need, 
236  I. ;  blBtOTV  of,  reviewed,  4^- 
iS3. 
UoDtroflo,  Dukfr  of,  brlD|;B  ftboub 
comiirijiaUs  between  umjors  uaA 
ininon,  ^Q ;    iiceBtei-    butletU, 

Moore-,  P.,  reparb),  oondllLOP  of 
Dniry  Loiie. '233  ;  niuugural  E. 
LoTidan  Tbe&tT»,  304. 

MnrrlB,  viiih  Wlnsbon,  piuchnuieii 
Littlo  Thaitrp.  iO»  ;  dBHes  iMtoii- 
leCB,  273;  ficU  liceim  eitendtni, 
2TEi:  loreei  lutviitees  Cu  eouiiiru- 
ptlaa,  373,  pptitiuDS  (or  pri'JIegffl, 
3ei  f..  3C4;  his  licenie  eitandeil 
to  eight  mori'tlifl,  36,'>. 

]U0rtui],  J,  M-,  dramiLiBt,BdvGcatcB 
CMUft  of  monopnly,  33^;  mnfesd 
LLBLTaif  lendiDg'  dmjualialB,  373, 

UuFiiliy,  A.,  openi  Dniry  Liuiij  ior 

BlUDiner   eeBsmi,    S9  ',    writes   nd- 

drm  Car  Palmer,  IM. 

JTewcjutl-D.  Dub&  of,  Lord  ChhiubeT' 
lub,  tirulilbiiU  CoHey  Olblref  Iraia 
acting,  16;  revak-oB  BLeala'fl  li- 
ci>nM,  16  f. 

KorfoLk,  Duke  of,  fayorB  tlui4  the- 
airp,  EJT  ri. 

Northoy,  S[r  E.,  deliveH  oplDioiL 
reapcrtiBB  li-£ality  ul  (ImntleuU, 
17,  Iffi. 

Od«11,  TlioiDRH,  bultda  Gaadmtn'i 
FleldB  Tbimtr;,  'Si  t.-,  1|Ib  tljeo-tT^ 
la  allpnced.  2»;  beKlni  hex  tliFo- 
tre,  "28  ;  11  niMiAe  doputj'-licieiiwr, 
TO  II. 

Dldfl?ld,  Hri.  Anns,  toadiiig  Mtnu 
nl  ifnuy  Luoit,  ID. 


Opera  HoaM  [n  Eayrovket,  bulLC 
Dj  Vanbrcfti.  10;  uaud  f{sr  ItfttLan 
opccB,  11{  ttautfeireJ  to  Snliiey, 
10  L  UB^  by  Bury  aud  Daiar^itr  tor 
J^f^l&r  dmniH,  ^> ,  BtatdHiica  fon- 
■cBruJiiK,  14'^  1.;  purcliuicd  by  luy- 
W,  146;    liutiia,]45,  '214;   rebuilt, 

HH;   otcupied    by   Iimry   Luie 

^arnpany,  110  ,  CfarenteDed  liy  pHt- 

«□!«£■,  11)9, 
"  O.  F. "  riots,  (dstDry  ol,  175  f. 
O'Reilly,  iMOiiagBr  of  Faiitlidon,  lili 

ilifQoultlBB    over    ItKliou    operm, 

14i;f. 
Olrg-Br,  Ura.  M.  A.,  ia  farlilddeD  by 

pftteaCF«s  to  net  at  Lyiii^utD,  ^ ; 

publisbtn   let^r    la   ^eii-ieionma, 

to;  kcui  BL  Olympie,  3(ff. 
OBbaldiaDn,    a!'CB    at    Surrey,    307  ; 

i«ipporU  Bulwer'H  hill,  dii^ :  mao- 

A^er  of  Coyest   Oajdea  ThaMtrv, 

OaBilltoo,  Ldrd,  IftVara  third  theatrO, 

■M. 
OliiHu,  78,  330.  3T1,3T2. 
Octey,  If.  r.,  pcDUDwii  eomuromtn 

bllL,  355. 
OtuciLy,  Tliamu,53,  ISO. 
Outline   ft>r  a   QeDera]    Opera  At* 

iaQg«ni«)ii ,    LfttiHj    of,    147    l.j 

Tuirtivesaf  patenteee  far,  lli8.  172; 

iu  Biridenee  before  Vtivy  Council, 

SS/> ;  ft  reippean,  KH. 

PHlmBr,  Jijh",  lirief  Bocwiint  of,  9S 
1;  iiJ'ajei.'ta  RnyuLty  Th«itre,  !)fi  ; 
o^posod  Ipy  pbt^nt^rn.  Hl;i  f.i  hli 
aiiMiority  to  i>|hd  tli^Htre  i^ae^ 
tinned.  ICJ.  lilt,  1(18;  Jorcfid  ta 
>i:lu>B  tLeulrii,  llHi  i  hit  lack  uf 
toresiglit,  110;  a  chnraM^riitiQ 
addresB  of,  111  ;  r«opBua  tlia  Roy 
atty,  IIS;  fucceu  af , houub  jed- 
OUfty  of  pateflteea,  1111;  (jbIlb 
pablic  ayinpatliy,  IIG;  Erooked 
«oi>du<t  Df.  111!  t,:  appAUlB  to Pa^ 
liunient,  t  IS,  lyi ;  retnma  to  Lit- 
tle TSeat.re,  llll,  'ir>5;  and  to 
Thnry  Loiie,   1^^  liJB   Helf-^decep- 

tlon   Bnruiiiil«d  for,   124  I.;    lili 

nLstbodiB  Beared  by  5herid:iii,  ILtSj 

B  lejulinB  '"oiopdlitn  at  the  Ua^- 
nuukatp  ^5^;  signlficflnefi  of  iiu 
Bti^mpt  In  onsu  ate  Rcyalty,  120 
J.,l'iT,42a. 

Palmar,  R.,  niDTtcted  m  b  TBgraat, 
114;  It  odd<  with  Hiymu-ket 
DLBimger,  1^1.7,  1(13- 

Poiillit-on.  upened  iy  O'ReUlj,  14E  ; 
hunu,  14t ;  Ur«rtll«  trita  to  te- 
sure,  for  Kaglieli  opera,  lUl. 
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Parke,  JnEticc  JmnH,  mbooi^j 
coiuml  In  Lord  €]iuii»U'Dr'i 
Murt.  357. 

PirliEr,  Sir  T.,  dmllTeia  iiirinloii  n- 
■[■BOIliie  LegBlji;  el  pnUnU,  IT. 

FiTHiu,  camcdiui  at  Bafourket, 

Piuipiin,  brCHi^tiL  cut  fct  Uttlfr  The- 
atre, 43  :  caiJ9r^j<of  ilJiHiicceu,  QO. 

P>rf«,  Xubiiiu,  |>r"V>M>ted  )iy  Lord 
CbunberkilD  fr^^m  jierforiuiDg  mt 
Drury  Lon*.  JW,  106. 

r^VQt  TI^<iatreB,  see  Gavebt  QvJ- 
dell,  Drury  lnue,  Uoaopal^y, 
PfttenLeefl. 

PUfliiteu.  early  iDptliods  at,  T; 
■ouiEHcmliit  »r,  M1T33.  lOf-.Mi 
employ  Vagmit  A'l^a^jtiat  jUillfl 
and  Oifrtrd.  ^7:  lavor  Liceiultiici 

Act.  CS  ;  ItireaCBD  GiSuA  and 
Oarrli'k,  74  f . ;  ttlurviBd  ntlli  iib<i>- 
Ine  pii.Jl«aB^  83  (.,  IgS.  ff28.  'liX 
312,  321 ;  ooiinul  ol,  ucireHUTy 
fl>r-&ctHiif  Vo^t.ir  dnLiria,  Rlt,  [ti., 
M,  lliS,  2:i(i-,  utIrUc'l  by  PooM. 
9]  f.  t  eaf^roDclioDfliinimeFHiLBOl], 
K  i.  i  UMMne^g  oC  ILttwiuUty 
ot,83f..93,S6.105.  imi.  113,  150, 
IM.  237, 218,  SeO  t.,  2PP.  30 1 .  aw, 
316f.,  aiD.  337,  31B.39[,  Si-Z,  387. 
<1 1  [- ;  mIh  vlcMry  ovet  Pltlnirir. 
■la,  \a;  ilBleaC  aadler'e  WdUb 
BIIE.  \1i  t.;  tulln  of,  (gtinU 
BumiLer  thoutreB,  157;  mu»  Col^ 
iDsn'ii  Fiiln ,  1^ ;  .mlimsd  Kt 
gro^^lli  'it  uiioDrp.  1(>T  t.  ;  tAAm 
rifflit  to  liitfirjjret  LineLJBiitg  Act. 
1TD;  cJipDau  tbLrd  theAt.rB  moPB- 
meDt,  iMi-SM ;  rigbtj  of,  Oa- 
oomd  by  Peiceviil,  213;  tnge 
mr  DU  DLlUD-rB,  ■£«  Mnjori  and 
Hloorai  miicidai  wg.r  biuuur.  JTI 
F.  i     defeat    KciDwIea^H    petition. 

3£3 ;  worsted  In  Ldiiten   L-uutra- 

Tsr^,    3l'l-404  i    reject    fikmeuq 

pUyn,  411 1. 
pBuke.  K.   B.,  his  Pdfsnf  SenXHU, 

'Hi. 
PflmbQftDn,  F.,  dE^llrennpiulon  re- 

BririlluB  leBRlJty  or  paCauta,    17, 

122. 
Fetcsial,   B.,  Prime   UlnUter,   his 

DpinloQ     reip«ctuiK'    vaJidHty    of 

origliiiJ  paifiitA.  ?I3  [.  j  rejects 

EE]TiiEfl3i''i  periUDD  for  eitejifikm  of 

prisllBBBi,  E!". 
Perry,     J.,     liceuHd    at     QneBu'H 

Opem,  36«. 
Pluce,  Ftftrt*]^,  DppoBea  stag?  ri^gu- 

iMtLUD,  333. 
PlagiU  a/  Riekti,  T%e,  13  aai  n. 


PalMll.    Capt.,    Inusi   Drnff    Laub 

T!iFslre>  311)  n.;  rciWTt*  flnanciol 
ooctdilldD  of  tli«BtTe,  Z\h\  leuv 
(.'OVRiit  Ciot^n  riiBMrc.  'iS6  »,  . 
fBilu,  L<7ri  ,  ia  dbuled  LcetLie  'Aur- 
|ngL<,ni,.til, 

/■<-/■(;/,  prohibited,  50,  BB. 

PonI,  tlu\  dmuaLlst,  ^3. 

FojH.  the  s<-tor,  rlLuolMed  fntm  Co- 
vent  Garden,  *237. 

FDtler,  H.,  iHilldi  Unle  Taeaxn  iu 
Ha^nnirket,  Zt. 

Fondl,  Q,,  i]rhniliDM«F  fo  OoTcnt 
GiudDQ,  SI ;  dsntL  of.  143. 

Powwil,  W.,  ^iliLji  iia  AmiiFicB,  3trT. 

Prica,  3,,  leaace  Drury  Idike  Tli«a' 
tw,3<Kf>.:  (i^I«,  .170. 

Princo  of  WbI™.  147.  UU,  ICS,  ^15, 

Ptlny  Counpll.  infinbsM  at.  in  IJHO, 
t^'>  ^  proceK^lnga  before,  fortliipd 

tiieitre.  19S-?3*. 

Falteiij,    Bferen    W&lpolB,    54  ;    op- 

[wwa  Uce  using  Act,  fiS  f. 

QnlcH,  tli«  KtoT.  lOS.  109. 
QulD,  JUDBB.  Lifr  of,  auoted.  43  n.. 
46,  SO. 

Heet  tTBffadUo  at  fl.  Loindon  Tli«a- 
ti-e.  3QL. 

Balpli,  J.,  duciiuBa  cDudltiai  ol 
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